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"The worlds greatest bends 
parade before you on the Victrola 


One famous band atter another entertains you with its 


inspiring music. 


Sousa’s Band, Pryor’s Band, Vessella’s Band, Conway’s 
Band, U.S. Marine Band, Banda de Alabarderos of Madrid, 
Black Diamonds Band of London, Band of H. M. Cold- 
stream Guards, Garde Républicaine Band of France, German 
Cavalry Band, Kryl’s Bohemian Band, Police Band of Mexico 
City—the greatest bands and orchestras of all the world. 
With a Victrola you can sit back in your easy chair and hear these celebrated musical 


organizations. 

You can have them play for you any music you wish to hear. 
And you hear it as only these great bands can play it—as only the 
Victrola brings it into your home. 

Any Victor dealer will gladly show you the complete line of 
Victors and Victrolas— $10 to $400—and play the music you know 
and like best. 


Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U.S.A. 


Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors 


Important warning. Victor Records can be safely and satisfactorily 
played only with Victor Needles or Tungs-tone Stylus on Victors or Victrolas. 
Victor Records cannot be safely played on machines with jeweled or 
other reproducing points. 

New Victor Records demonstrated at 

all dealers on the 28th of each month 


ictrola| 


Toi insure Victor quality, always look for the famous trade- 
mark, “His Master’s Voice.” Every Victor, Victrola and 
Victor Record bears it. You instantly identify the genuine, 
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~HIS MASTERS VOICE ~ 


= Victrola XVI, $200 
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Victrola XVI, electric, $250 ; 
Mahogany or oak 
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Real Skin-Comfort 


It is quite impossible for city dwellers or those at country or seashore re- 
sorts to get through the summer without some discomfort from sunburn, wind- 


burn, prickly heat, insect bites or poison ivy. 


Hinds Creal 


gives most gratifying relief by instantly cooling and soothing the tender, inflamed skin. It always 
imparts a delightfully clean, refreshing effect, and promptly restores the skin to its normal, healthy 
condition. If used before exposure and again on returning, it will prevent severe sunburn. It will 
keep the skin soft always. 


Let us send you booklet and liberal samples of | TRY HINDS CREAM SOAP— 
Cream. Enclose 2c stamp for postage. | It ylelds a rich, foamy cream that 
Selling everywhere, or postpaid by us on | easily cleans, softens and freshens 
receipt of price. Hinds Cream in bottles, 50c; the skin. Since it is pure, highly 
Hinds Cold Cream in tubes, 25c. refined and contains no free alkali 
Do not take a substitute: there are dealers in every town it will not dry nor irritate the skin. 


who will gladly sell you Hinds Cream without attempting An ideal soap for delicate 
to substitute. 


complexions. Price 1Ocand25c. 
A. S. HINDS, 287 West Street, Portland, Maine Trial size cake postpaid, 5c. 
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_ Readers, Gentle 
and Otherwise 


| Boston, Mass. 
A brother of mine left here last Sep- 
tember as a tourist, having become inter- 
ested in the Pacific Slope country through 
your Magazine, and he is now in Seattle 
and I fear may become a settler. 
Anna M. WaLker. 


Arlington, Mass. 

I have been a subscriber to SUNSET for 
many years and my subscription still has 
a few years to run. I sincerely wish it 
had not for, regardless of the letters you 
publish patting yourself on the back, I 
am satisfied if you would print more of 
the letters condemning the new Maga- 
zine you would not feel like patting your- 
self on the back so much. You had a fine 
magazine in the past. You could not 
have improved on it, but you have suc- 
ceeded in making it a five cent magazine 
all right. 

H. J. B. writes you from San Rafael. 
I do not know where that is, but no doubt 
it is out in the woods somewhere. To 
quote him, I would write this “Rise up 
on my hind legs.” What kind of an animal 
is he anyway! He further says he “can t 
find a darn thing to really kick about.” 
Well perhaps he can’t if he is on his hind 
legs. Tell him to get down on his front 
legs and perhaps he can kick with his 
hind legs then. He evidently never saw 
a decent magazine. 

Then take your correspondent B. D. 
“somew here in Wyoming, 89 miles from 
a railroad.” ‘That is a fine recommenda- 
tion, from a man who lives in a desert. 
Probably the only ray of light he ever has 
is your Magazine. 

The only thing I am sorry for is that 
you have my perfectly good money for 
a few years more, and that I am at your 
mercy and have to look forward to your 
| perfectly bum magazine. Don’t think I 
am sore. I am not. I am most terribly 
disappointed. So cut out those fool 
letters that pat you on the back. Print 
this letter with some more of the protests. 
I would like to read a few more sensible 
letters. Joun A. WaLKER. 


Oshkosh, Wisconsin. 
SUNSET now seems to be just the kind 
of a magazine that I should like to have 
it. I have never felt so pleased over any 
change in any magazine as I have with 
this. Erta M. Tuomrson. 








St. Joseph, Missouri. 
Thanks for the new form and dress of 
SunseT Macazine. I cannot tell you of 
the improved appearance, both interior 
and exterior, but £ do wish to thank you 
for the greater convenience in handling 
and reading the magazine, not to mention 
the better goods you are giving us from 

month to month. T. F. Kramer. 


Atchison, Kansas. 
I have subscribed for SUNSET regularly 
for about six years. I greet each month’s 
issue with j joy and a it all from “kiver 


to kiver.” s. W. H. Evans. 
Rockford, III. 


SUNSET is superior in its present forw 





and will file better than the old style. 














FLoyp SMITH 
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Money For You In Sunset’s Ad Pages 


It surprises us to see how the Contest grows in popularity. Of course we expected a lot of contestants to start in and as usually happens 
lose interest unless they won one of the prizes right off the reel. But they haven’t dropped out. Instead their number has been aug- 
mented by their friends until we are almost swamped with Ad-letters. It’s more than fun—a real education in advertising values. Get 
into the Contest and see if you can write a prize-winner. Five prizes are given each month and someone, perhaps your neighbor, is the 








happy recipient of a generous check. 


Look over this number of Sunset. Note the attractive, forceful announcements and write why one of these appeals to you. 
Do not write concerning one of SUNSET’s own announcements for we cannot consider letters relating to our own advertisements. 


Here are the prize-winners for June, and a reproduction of the first three prize-winning letters and the advertisements to which they refer. 





First Award—B. V. D. 





Coning or Going, 
5s : > ~ 
Wear B.V.D. For. Coolness 
ANY a man, who used to dread Summer, now welcome: 
\ | it, because of coal, comfurtable BLVD. Te makes going: 
ny -at-borhe endurable. It has heer called 
‘» The Summer Comfort Of Man] 





iwaty enpryable fad st 
The Biggest Coatrit 
_ 













THE BV, D. COMPANY 
out New YORK 





The B. V. D. advertisement in your June number 
answers all the requirements of an effective appeal 
to the buying public. 

It is timely. Summertime is here, and with it 
comes a demand for comfort such as offered by the 
article advertised. This is emphasized to perfection 
by the scene in the illustration suggesting vacation 
time, days of travel, of “Coming or Going,” when 
cool ‘underwear i is especially appreciated. The same 
idea i is also brought out by the full across-the-page 
line: “The Biggest Contribution To The Summer 
Comfort Of Man.” 

It is well balanced, the not too crowded illus- 
tration at the top, with prominent display lines 
underneath, and the two illustrations at the bottom 
flanking the conspicuous trade mark in color—the 
whole arrangement making a decidedly pleasing 
impression on the eye of the critical reader. 

The type, liverally spaced both in the display lines 
and the text, suggests space and roominess, ease 
and strength. 

The trade mark is conspicuous and, being in its 
original color as found on the garment, not easily 
forgotten. 

The copy is suggestive of comfort, of strength and 
durability; it is persuasive, it leads to the resolve to 
buy—the supreme test of a <<” advertisement. 

If I had written that B. D. ad I would cer- 
tainly be mighty proud of a achievement. 


C. M. Van AKEN, 
Whitefish, Montana. 





Second Award—Campbell’s Soup 





Fresh from their briny beds. 

Fak feacy? tieded haan cabal palocted “ooged by band: 
edsmined one by one’ yo that every clam in. in pedect thn 
Siisan-—-thal i shat prves the delaciotk Bari Sc 


Campbell’s Clam Chowder 


We cot these Mroler climes ints suall dainty bile aint tombioe 
vest yore same! joe wih eoled ‘patatoer, shades Sey sy Som 
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sag anil delegated 


Ry (allowing the sample ducttions en the labo! toe peer torch om 
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Each month upon receiving SunseT Magazine I 
hastily turn the pages to discover all the good things 
in store for me. The ads interest me greatly and I 
always read every word of an ad that stands out 
clearly amongst the others. 

And this is just what the Campbell’ s Soup adver- 
tisement in June Sunset did. “Fresh from their 
briny beds,” I read and was interested. ‘Fat, juicy, 
tender clams, carefully selected, opened by hand, 
examined one by one so that every clam is in perfect 
condition—that is what gives the delicious flavor to 
Campbell’s Clam Chowder.” I found myself lost 
in anticipation. Continuing it told me that “we cut 
these tender clams into small dainty bits and com- 
bine them in their pure natural juice with cubed 
potatoes, tomatoes and fine herbs for flavoring. A 
rich and invigorating chowder with a wholesome 
tonic quality most satisfying and delightful,” and 
immediately I made a mental note to order Camp- 
bell’s Clam Chowder. 

It came to me as a welcome suggestion, not as a 
won’t-you-please-buy appeal. 

It came as a friend to assist in that great problem 
of selecting and preparing wholesome and appetizing 
food and it told you frankly and concisely just how 
these clams were gathered and prepared. 

It contained an everyday message to all home 
folks and helped to fill an everyday want for every 
housekeeper. Could any ad have a more worthy 
accomplishment? 

Mauve C. PrixmcTon, 
San Jose, Calif. 









Third Award—Keen Kutter 




















“A Perfect Shave” is every man’s delight and the 
advertisement that said the right “Hang” for a per— 
fect shave in clear clean-cut type, certainly attracts 
attention and of all the advertisements in the June 
issue of Sunset, I like this, the Keen Kutter adver- 
tisement, best. 

In the first place, I have been longing for a decent 
shave and a safety razor that I could really depend 
upon doing the work, and right here I want to say 
I have found it. The illustrations of the men shaving 
first caught my eye and as I read on down through 
the advertisement I found it as interesting at the 
end as at the beginning. 

It not only tells of the kind of blades, but tells of 
their construction, the adjustments of the razor 
and kind of steel they are made from and, to make 
their story complete, the Simmons Hardware Com- 

on is not ashamed of tne prices. or only one 
r you can test their goods and be convinced. 

The very first chance I had I purchased a Keen 
Kutter Safety Razor and my shaving is now a pleasure. 
I feel my money has been well spent. Continue to 
give us readers more plain truths in your adver- 
tisements and let the goods, as the above did, stand 


the test. 
J. S. MeNatr, 
347 West Ave., 61, Los Angeles, Cal. 























awards of five dollars each, the letter by Ed Walter, R. F. D. 
that of Rose Richer Gilgan, Arrowrock, Idaho, on the Carnation Milk advertisement. 


AWA K DS O F M E R i | 7... addition to the prize-winning letters reproduced above the judges in the June Contest chose for special mention and cash 
No. 8, Peru, Indiana, on the Waterman Pen advertisement, and 
Special mention is deserved by many other contestants, but lack of space forbids. 








FIVE CASH PRIZES EACH MONTH FOR MERELY WRITING LETTERS 


The object of this Contest is to stimulate the interest of 
Sunset Magazine readers in the splendid announcements 
of the national advertisers whose advertisements appear 
each month in the Magazine, and to encourage a keener 
appreciation of the values of design and text. 

What constitutes a good advertisement? Why do some 
ads appeal more strongly to you than do others? Why 
did this or that announcement indelibly impress itself 
upon your memory? 


RULES 


The contest begins with the January, 1916, issue and 
will run until December, 1916, issue. 

The letter must not exceed 250 words in length. 

The letter must bear the name and address of the writer 
and in no :nstance will we assume responsibility for the 
return of manuscript. 

The letter must be submitted within fifteen days after 


Study the ads in this number of Sunset. Try to analyze 
the advertisement that made the deepest i impression upon 
your mind. Then write down your reasons. Simple, isn’t it? 

Now! For the best letter received each month we will 
award a cash prize of $25.00; for the second best letter, a 
prize of $15.00; for the third, a prize of $10.00. Each of 
these letters will be published in fi llin Sunset Magazine, 
together with a reproduction of the ad, and the name and 
address of the prize-winning letter writer. In addition to 


receipt of copy by the subscriber in order to reach us in 
time for consideration. The announcement of the prizes 
will follow in the second month’s number of Sunset—for 
example, the prize-winning letters submitted on the adver- 
tisements in the August Sunset must reach us not later 
than August 20th and the awards will be announced in 
the October issue of Sunset. 


these three prizes, there will be two $5.00 cash prizes as 
awards of merit for the fourth and fifth best letters. 

Above are the prize-winning letters in the June Con- 
test. They are good letters, carefully written and care- 
fully analyzing strong ads. There were hundreds of 
other letters but these were selected by the judges as 
the best of all submitted in June. Study them as models 
for your letter. / 

Every reader of Sunset is entitled to enter the contest. 


GOVERNING THE AD-LETTER CONTEST 


If you can write a letter, you stand a chance to obtain 
one of these cash prizes. 

The conditions of the Contest are all set forth in 
this announcement. It will not be necessary to 
write for further particulars. Just send in your let- 
ters, typewritten if possible, together with your name 
and address. 


Send Your Subscription and Address all Correspondence to Contest Editor, Sunset Magazine, San Francisco 
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to the Great Outdoors 


Mary Roberts Rinehart, author 
of ‘*Tish,’’ **K,’’ and other pop- 
ular novels, has been camping 
in Glacier Park, riding along 
narrow trails, sleeping under the 
stars and catching three pound 
trout in mountain streams. In 
THROUGH GLACIER PARK 
she tells the story of her adven- 
tures with all the breeziness and 
gusto that have made her novels 
famous, 


Another book about the same 
region, and one especially good 
for tourists who expect to visit 
it, is BLACKFEET TALES OF 
GLACIER NATIONAL PARK 
by James Willard Schultz. Readers 
of MY LIFE AS AN INDIAN, 
and other books by Mr. Schultz 
will remember that he is himself 
by adoption a member of the 
Blackfeet tribe. 


Those who like to read of stirring 
adventures in the wilderness 
will enjoy Enos A. Mills’ THE 
ROCKY MOUNTAIN WON- 
DERLAND. Riding an ava- 
lanche, mountain climbing,track- 
ing big game,—these are a few 
of the experiences he vividly 
describes. Other books of the 
same sort by Mr. Mills are THE 
SPELL OF THE ROCKIES, 
WILD LIFE ON THE 
ROCKIES and IN BEAVER 
WORLD. 


THROUGH GLACIER PARK 


Illustrated. 75 cents net. 


BLACKFEET TALES OF GLACIER 
NATIONAL PARK 
Illustrated. $2.00 net. 


THE ROCKY MOUNTAIN 
WONDERLAND 
THE SPELL OF THE ROCKIES 
WILD LIFE ON THE ROCKIES 
IN BEAVER WORLD 
Each Illustrated. $1.75 net. 


MY LIFE AS AN INDIAN 
Illustrated. $1.50 net. 


GUIBES-—~~ 





Vacation Companions 


Days of rest and recreation take on a new zest when you have a good book 
to add pleasure to idle moments. 


JUST DAVID 


ELEANOR H. PORTER 
Author of 


*““POLLYANNA,”’’ “MISS BILLY,”’ 
*“CROSS CURRENTS,” ete. 


THE NOVEL you want for 
p) vacation reading is the novel 
PN Gi you will feel the better for 
Sao) Nap having read. Such a novel 
is ‘Just David.’’ It’s a happy 
story and a wholesome story and 
a story that is especially good for 
vacations because the scenes are laid 
in a mountain forest and on a farm 
and the whole book is full of sunlight 
and joy. 


JUST DAVID is one of the best sell- 
ing books in America. 

These endorsements (selected from 
the hundreds received) show why. 


JUST DAVID is rich in happiness. 
—Boston Post. 


JUST DAVID makes one feel the 
brightness of life. 
—Rev. James S. Stone, Chicago. 


JUST DAVID heals and helps—a 
priceless treasure. 
—Rev. Joseph Cooper, Brockton. 


JUST DAVID is pervaded by just the 
outlook upon life the world needs. 
—Rev. George R. Gebauer, Duluth. 


JUST DAVID will be read with 
gladness and gratitude by men and 
women who need inspiration. 


—Continent. 
JOIN TODAY the army of American readers 
who are finding happiness and inspiration in 
JUST DAVID. Handsomely bound and profusely 
illustrated, $1.25 net. 








Here are some of the best. 
the ones you want for your comrades in Vacation Land. 











Choose now 


GUIDES—— 
to the Great Outdoors 


For a graphic story of perils and 
adventures we recommend 
TRAVELS IN ALASKA by 
John Muir, the famous California 
nature writer. Two other books 
of Muir’s that every nature lover 
should own are MY FIRST 
SUMMER IN THE SIERRA 
and OUR NATIONAL PARKS. 


Never has the spell of the old 
Spanish missions been so 
graphically presented as_ in 
CALIFORNIA PADRES 
AND THEIR MISSIONS 
2 J. Smeaton Chase and Charles 

rancis Saunders. Not only is it 
a guide book, but it also contains 
a superb collection of the legends 
that have grown up about the 
missions. 


Mr. Chase has also written 
CALIFORNIA COAST 
TRAILS and YOSEMITE 
TRAILS, two outdoor books that 
will appeal to every reader who 
has felt the spell of roughing it 
in the open air. 


WHERE ROLLS THE 
OREGON by Dallas Lore Sharp 
isa record of vacation experiences 
in the Great Northwest. The 
Portland Oregonian said of it: 
‘*Here at last is a first class 
modern book on our Oregon, a 
book that honors its subject. ”’ 


TRAVELS IN ALASKA 
Illustrated. $2.50 net. 


OUR NATIONAL PARKS 
Illustrated. $1.75 net. 


MY FIRST SUMMER IN THE SIERRA 
Illustrated. $2.50 net. 


CALIFORNIA PADRES AND THEIR 
MISSIONS 
Illustrated. $2.50 net. 


CALIFORNIA COAST TRAILS 


YOSEMITE TRAILS 
Each, illustrated, $2.00 net. 


WHERE ROLLS THE OREGON 
Illustrated. $1.25 net. 





4 PARK STREET 











ORDER FROM YOUR BOOKSTORE, OR IF NO BOOKSTORE IS AVAILABLE, MAIL CHECK 
OR MONEY ORDER TO THE ADDRESS BELOW AND BOOKS WILL BE SENT POSTPAID 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


BOSTON, MASS. 
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NVESTMENT HOUSES AND 
BOND DEALERS HITHER- 
TO HAVE DONE BUSINESS 

with not more than one per cent of 
the population. In the Far West 
their clients have been less than one 
per cent of the population. The 
Westerner with $2000 to $5000 left 
the money in the savings bank. No 
other part of the country shows as 
large per capita savings bank de- 
posits as the Far West. Why? 


Because the average small capi- 
talist does not know about bonds. 
But he is learning. He wants to 
get more than 3% and 4 per cent 
on his money. He wants to buy 
bonds, but he does not quite know 
how to go about it. 


There are 
thousands of these new investors, 
none of them ever reached by any 
financial mailing list, who are 
thinking about bonds, considering 
the purchase of securities. Many 
of them are turning to SUNSET 
Magazine for advice and guidance, 
because Sunset has their confi- 
dence. Easterners, too. They 
want the higher Western interest 
rates. 

Space on the financial pages of 
SUNSET is open only to reliable in- 
vestment houses of established 
reputation. Firms of this char- 
acter desirous of widening the 
circle of their clients are invited to 
correspond with the Advertising 
Manager, SunsET Magazine, San 














Francisco, Cal. 
Th CALIFORNIA STREET 
Th IMPROVEMENT BONDS 


Meet all the requirements of conservative investors. 
They are secure, convenient, and pay the largest 
amount of interest consistent with ety. California 
Street Laws, under which these bonds are issued, have 
been in effect for over twenty ycars and are therefore 
time tried and dependable. 

Denominations mop from $25.00 up, and therefore 
give the small, as well as the large investor the same 
advantage as to security and interest return. We offer 
only carefully selected issues that have been purchased 
for our own account. 

Exempt from taxation. 

Price par and accrued interest 

Write for circulars; they will interest every investor 
who wants 7% and safety. 

THE EMPIRE SECURITIES COMPANY 
"ith eed Sori 1905) 


1230 Hibernian Bldg, 4th and Spring Streets, Los Angeles, Cal. 














67% FIRST MORTGAGE CERTIFICATES 


The ideezl investment 
Legal for savings banks, insurance 
companies and trust funds 
Denominations—$100, $500, $1000 
Maturities: 2to 10 years. Interest Quarterly. 


These certificates are parts of a single or group 
of first mortgages on country and city real estate 
in California. Fully guaranteed as to principal 
and interest by 


WESTERN MORTGAGE AND GUARANTY COMPANY 
Bankers Investment Bldg., San Francisco, Cal. 
Under State Supervision. Write for booklet. 














Western Finance 














Far West. 


A department devoted to investments in the 
We endeavor to accept only the 
of 


and reliable 





institutions. 





Letters requesting information 
should be addressed to the Financial Editor 
and should be accompanied by return postage. 

























Western Municipal Bonds 


By Richard Girvin 


NTRINSICALLY there is no differ- 

ence between municipal, whether 

issued in the South, East or West. 

All of them are obligations incurred 
by municipalities and behind them lies 
the taxing power of the issuing municipal 
corporation. There are only two ques- 
tions which the investor must ask before 
purchasing a municipal bond: Is there 
sufficient property that will pay taxes 
with which to pay interest and principal? 
Is the bond valid and issued legally? 

Because the first question can be an- 
swered affirmatively in 99.8 cases out of 
100, municipal bonds are in constant de- 
mand by those investors who place safety 
first in seeking an outlet for their funds. 
And because of this safety the munici- 
palities are able to borrow money at lower 
interest rate than commercial concerns or 
corporations. Of course there are reckless 
municipalities just as there are reckless 
corporations and individuals, but they are 
held in check by state laws which limit 
the amount of bonded indebtedness; this 
limit fluctuates between 10 and 20 per 
cent of the assessed valuation of the prop- 
erty in the municipality. Since the as- 
sessed valuation usually is barely half of 
the market value, the factor of satety is 
even higher than the law seems to indicate. 

Municipal bonds are essentially local 
investments. Usually they are bought 
by local bond houses and sold in the 1m- 
mediate vicinity. Now it happens that 
there is more local capital seeking invest- 
ment in the East than in the West. Hence 
it follows that, the supply of capital being 
smaller and the demand for it larger, 
Western municipalities under normal cir- 
cumstances have to pay a little more for 
the money they borrow, which fact ac- 
counts for the higher interest rate of 
Western municipals without in any way 
reflecting upon their standing. 

There is still another incentive for the 
investment of home capital in local munic- 
ipal bonds. The state legislature de- 
liberately set out to encourage this home 
investment. In practically every Western 
state they specifically exempted the home 
issues of municipal bonds of all taxation. 
In California, Oregon, Washington, i in all 
the Western states the person owning a 
million dollars’ worth of local municipal 
bonds need not pay a cent in taxes on 
their bonds. Therefore the net income on 
home municipal bonds in the West is at 
least one per cent higher than on bonds 
issued in other states. 


It is scarcely necessary to discuss the 
ability of Western cities and towns to meet 
their obligations. This ability has been so 
thoroughly demonstrated, the value of the 
property in Western cities and towns is 
growing so consistently and rapidly that 
this factor may be disregarded in practice, 
But the investor is never relieved of the 
necessity of carefully investigating the en- 
tire procedure under which any particular 
amount of bonds is issued. State legisla- 
tures, besides placing a debt limit, have 
carefully surrounded the authorization 
and the issuing of municipal bonds with 
innumerable legal technicalities that must 
be observed with old-maid precision if no 
question as to the validity of a bond is to 
be raised. In order to see that all these 
technicalities have been complied with, 
most of the bond issues are submitted to 
recognized legal bond authorities for ex- 
amination and approval. In_ addition, 
many substantial bond firms have their 
own counsel examine the various steps 
preceding the sale of the bonds to make 
assurance doubly sure. It follows, there- 
fore, that the investor will strengthen his 
position by making his purchases through 
a bond house of recognized standing which 
paid out its own money for the bonds. 

There is only a negligible demand for 
Eastern municipal bonds among Western 
investors, largely because the Westerner 
can obtain a higher interest rate on mu- 
nicipal bonds without sacrificing safety. 
But there are thousands of Westerners. 
having varying amounts of idle funds who: 
could not do Len than to invest their 
money in Western municipal bonds which 
combine perfect safety with a fair rate of 
interest. By such investments they will 
obtain not only a good income out of idle 
funds, but they will assist in supplying 
the flow of capital without which the 
latent resources of the West cannot be 
developed. 

Though the interest rate on municipal 
bonds has taken a decided drop in the last 
18 months, though it is difficult to obtain 
a first-class municipal bond at a price to 
net better than 4% percent, still new 
offerings are taken up very rapidly. Ap- 
parently investors in their present mood 
place safety far ahead of all other consid- 
erations, even though there are sound 51% 
to 6 percent securities to be had. Since 
this mood of the investors promises to 
continue, it will be a long time before the 
interest rate on Western municipal bonds. 
promises to go up again. 
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The refreshing, cleansing 
qualities of FAIRY SOAP 
add real pleasure to the 
toilet and bath. 


FAIRY SOAP 


Its rich, creamy lather 
cleanses quickly, thor- 
oughly, agreeably, and 
gives unfailing satis- 
faction. 
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‘*Have you a little Fairy in your home?” 
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From a photograph by A. R. Gurrey, Jr. 


The Pa-u Rider 


When the Hawaiian kings held high festival, in the old days, princesses of royal blood, representing the four chief 
islands, appeared in the retinue of the monarch. Each wore a flowing pa-u (long skirt) of royal yellow and a cape 


of purple, green, black or red, denoting the rider’s island. In pageants of today, these historical figures, in many 
cases descendants of the royal line, appear in reproduction of the garlanded pomp of the island monarchy 


—Illustrating “In Aloha-land,” page 17 
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Across the Editor’s Desk WW 


personal data regarding Emerson Hough, on 

account of his tales of the Northwest; partly 

because this latest Claxton story, at the head of 
the column this month, seems to us about the finest 
short story that this desk has had the pleasure of offer- 
ing to SUNSET readers, this page will deal chiefly with 
the creator of Claxton and Bray of the Northwest 
Mounted Police. 

Both these stalwart Canadians, now transplanted 
from the white reaches of northern Alberta to the red 
trenches somewhere in France, are essentially men of 
the out-of-doors. These convincing stories about them 
have come to this desk from another in a Chicago office 
building. Who, then, is their biographer, Emerson 
Hough, and with what authority does he write of them? 


Pre because so many readers have asked for 


Me: HOUGH would admit that he feels qualified, 
as a passer-by may claim, to know something of 
the outdoor life of the far Northwest. He has been 
twice in those regions. In 1911 he went into the Peace 
River country as far north as Fort Vermilion. On that 
trip, incidentally, he killed two bears from the deck of 
a steamboat, something not many American sportsmen 
have done lately! Mr. Hough has a record among 
American sportsmen, as you shall see, later. In 1913 
he made a trip to the mouth of the Mackenzie river. 
Look at the map and observe where that took him. 
Above the Arctic circle, at Fort McPherson, he made 
some fine pictures of the midnight sun. Strangely 
enough, after a life of remarkable big-game hunting, 
he prizes these shots at the all-night sun very highly as 
among his chief sporting trophies. 

Among those trophies Mr. Hough has evidence of 
having to his credit, as a mighty hunter, specimens of 

retty much all big game animals of this continent. 
He killed his buffalo and antelope in the Texas Pan- 
handle in 1886, long before the real-estate boomers dis- 
covered it. He killed white goats and big-horn sheep 
in what is now Glacier Park long before that country 
was dreamed of as a park and when it was still a part 
of the Blackfeet Indian Reservation, for at that time 
he had many friends among the chiefs of the Blackfeet 
and he is always a guest among them now to shoot and 
fish as he likes in their country. He has killed his 
grizzlies on Kadiak Island, bear in the Peace river 
country; moose in New Brunswick, caribou in British 
Columbia, deer in ‘Wisconsin, New Mexico, Oklahoma. 
He has killed his salmon in Quebec and his steelhead 
in Oregon, and he is very proud of his mounted speci- 
mens of the genuine golden trout which he caught near 
Mt. Whitney, in California, last summer. 

If you should ask Emerson Hough what sort of thing 
he would ‘rather do” he will answer that perhaps one 
prefers to do what he can best do and that if he has any 
special line of work it.should be connected with the 
cas of the open, with the men of the wilderness and 
with the world of the out-of-doors. 


“T LIKE to write that sort of a story” he said one day 

& across this desk when he had come in to San Fran- 
cisco after climbing Mt. Whitney, straight against the 
advice of his doctor, “and I always try to do so with 
reserve and not to allow any work of that kind to be as 
wildly absurd as most of the Alaskan and Northern 
fiction certainly is. 

“T have never found any of these terrible, awful, blood- 
thirsty, tremendous countries which the other chaps 
write about. I think as one grows more expert in living 
in the wilderness and more acquainted with the men 
of the wilderness, one becomes more apt to find all of 
the difficulties surmountable and all of the men really 
quite human, That is the way I see this sort of thing 
at least. I never could see the wild and lurid side of 
Alaskan and Northern life as it has been shown else- 
where. I would not feel so fit to write of it had I 
not seen outdoor life in my own country among men 
very much like those whom you find everywhere at the 
edge of the wilderness. For instance, crossing the Rat 
Portage which cost so much life and toil at the time of 
the Klondike rush; in our case it was no deed of heroism, 
but a simple matter-of-fact undertaking, by a bunch of 
outdoor men who knew how to take care of themselves 
out-of-doors. There was some work to do and some 
risk, but nothing tremendous and nothing perilous.” 


AF ects all things” he said on another day when we 

were gently prodding him for more stories, “I love 
trout fishing and quail shooting and I must confess that 
I spend perhaps more than half my time nowadays in 
various ececua and fishing excursions in one or another 
part of the country. Yet, as I grow older, I think I 
care less to kill things. I abhor the automatic shotgun 
and the many-ganged bait for bass, more and more as I 
grow older, and more and more I find comfort in using 
good tackle in a finished way. 

“Tt is a wonderful world, that of the open. I presume 
if I have any life work at all it might be said that my 
life work has been to get people out-of-doors, out of 
their books and out. of their desks, and into the woods 
and the open places.” 


s ieiee history and this self-expression wili serve to 
explain the power and the convincing quality of 
the Claxton stories. Undoubtedly it is the lesson “the 
bravest are the tenderest,” learned in “the wonderful 
world of the open” that has made it possible for Emer- 
son Hough to understand Charles Claxton. In “Clax- 
ton, V. C.” on page 13, he has paid a splendid tribute 
to the whole world of men of the wilderness! 

Mr. Hough has promised to go on with the Claxton 
stories—good news for all readers, gentle and otherwise. 
After all, when a man gets his V. C., his career does not 
end there, even if he is in the trenches in the European 
mad-house. So we shall meet Claxton again, either at 
the front or home again in Canada in enlarged service 
to his country. 
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CLAXTON, V.C. 


Illustrating the Morale of the 1st Canadians in the 


Affair Before Givenchy 


By Emerson Hough 


Author of: On His Own; Claxton, Strategist 


“6 ET down off that 
firing step, Lef- 
tenant Bray.” 


The voice of 
Bray’s Captain, Charles 
Claxton, was sharp, and 
his blue eye gleamed a 
trifle as he motioned’ with 
his hand to emphasize 
the order. 
Bray backed down re- 
luctantly and none too 


With a Drawing by Louis Rogers 


When we last met him, in June, Sergeant Charles Claxton, 
of the Canadian Mounted Police, was busy rounding up 
illicit purveyors to the northern natives, assisted by Corporal 
Bray. Then came to Claxton word of his appointment as 
an officer of the Volunteers and the two comrades turned their 
backs upon the white reaches of northern Alberta and their 
faces toward the red fields of France. 
in lonely cold, Claxton shows himself a man and a friend 


In heat of battle, as 


were singing w’en we cime 
through London. H’it’s 
good enough ’ere in the 
wet and cold for us Cana- 
dians, and the H’English 
stay at ome. ’Oo’s sup- 
orting us—a lot of niggers 
pe’ind us, that’s all, and 
down below a lot of 
Frenchies—w’en all the 
world knows that French- 
ies can’t fight.” 

“Ts that so?” said Clax- 





ton, contentedly enough. 





speedily. 
“They cawn’t ’it me,” 
he grumbled. “They 


cawn’t’it a blimed thing. What’s the use 
of pying any attention to them?” 
“That’s not the question, Leftenant 
Bray,” said Claxton curtly. “At least, 
accidents happen. We’ve lost enough 
men out of this section in the last few days 
to teach you we don’t want to take any 
chances. Garvey got his less than an hour 
ago, and Norburn just half an hour before 
that. I tell you they spot our loopholes, 
and when one goes black they fire at it.” 

“Oh, ell,” said Bray, discontentedly. 
“Wotever did they send us over ’ere for, 
anyways, Hi’m awsking? Not doing a 
bit of use to no one on earth. Says them 
to us, on Saskatchewan, w’en you and me 
was in the Northwest Mounted, says 
them, ‘Your King and country needs you.’ 
Now, wot our King and country needs 
most, as far as Hi can see, h’is something 
to h’eat and a dry place to stand on, 
leave it to me.” 

“Keep quiet before the men,” said 
Captain Claxton. “If you talk like that 
they'll go to pieces on you. You're always 
kicking, and it hurts the morale.” 

“H’it ’urts the morawle, do it, eh? If 
you awsk me, Hi’ll say it’s the wet and 
the ’unger and the bally standing about 
without nothing to do that ’urts the 
morawle. We cime out to fight, not to 
stand about and drown like rats in a ’ole, 
and be potted at by a bunch of woman- 
killers like them, that won’t come out 
and fight.” 

“They fight like machines, Bray,” said 
Claxton, “and so must we. It does the 
King no good to have your bally head 
blown off. Come down off there, I say. 
Well, then!” 

Bray had come down off the log which 
made the firing step, and was shaking his 
hand now ihacpunl , throwing the blood 


off a finger which he stuck out to one side 
awkwardly. He reached for his cap and 
regarded it in turn. A slit lay along the 


rim of its left side. A rip showed along the 
sleeve of his coat. 

“The damned curs,” said Bray, “nicked 
me on the finger. An’ no fault of theirs 
they didn’t take me ’ead off too. An’ 
h’all Hi was doing, Captain, Gawd sive 
me, was just reaching up a ’and to get 
me pipe where Hi left it. Hi wasn’t doing 
no ‘arm to nobody—Hi just forgot me 
pipe.” 

“You came mighty near forgetting your 
brains too. You see now, don’t you?” 


RAY’S nerves, worn threadbare by the 

grinding life, day after day in the wet 
trenches, gave way, and he broke out into 
curses upon all animated things, more 
especially the German forces who lay in 
their grim line out there a couple of hun- 
dred yards beyond. 

“The ee a swine!” said he. 
“They’ve not the least notion of fair play 
about them. They’d shoot a man w’en 
all in the world ’e was doing was reaching 
up for ’is pipe for a bit of a smoke, quiet 
down in under—that’s wot they call 
fighting, h’is h’it? We never cime over 
for such work as that—we cime over to 
fight, that’s wot we did, man against man, 
and the best one to win. Me h’innocent 
as a lamb, and not meaning ’arm to no 
one, and h’all Hi was wanting was a little 
smoke—and bing! they almost get me 
’ead off. Captain, w’y don’t you let us 
h’out and h’at ’em?” 

“Yes,” said Claxton quietly, as he 
squatted down on his heels against the 
wall of the muddy trench, “they'd like 
nothing better than that—they’d like to 
have our First Canadian Rifles be on top, 
where they can turn the machine guns’ 
fireon us. Well, the War Office certainly 
gave us our chance—us Canadians.” 

“IT should say they did,’ grumbled 
Bray. “And all the H’English stay back 
in Leicester Square, spite of the way they 





“You think the Frenchies 
won’t fight, eh? Well, let me tell you, it’s 
a mighty good thing for us there’s a hun- 
dred and fifty miles of Frenchmen below 
us right now. They’ve held that line for 
months now without a dent, and they’re 
holding it yet. And as for the Ghurkas 
back of us, maybe they’re better for 
second line work or the direct charge than 
for this sort of business. Still, each army 
knows its own business best. It’s our 
place to hold the front here. If we held 
it in any other way it might not be so well 
for a lot behind who want out and at ’em 
so hot and heavy right now.” 

“But where’s the H’English?” de- 
manded Bray argumentatively. “Gawd, 
do they want to see us jolly well licked and 
killed h’off this way? There’s not enough 
of us in the provinces to last it out, the 
way we've been sufferin’ the last few 
weeks. H’ain’t h’it the truth, Captain? 
Hi awsk you, w’ere’s the H’English? 
They’re puttin’ the ’ardest of it on us 
volunteers.” 

Claxton sat silent for a moment at this 
open voicing of the murmur which was 
heard along more than a hundred miles 
of line at that time—heard behind the 
French line, in the French hospitals, and 
back of the Canadian line as well. But 
he responded evenly. 

“‘There’s place for a lot of men all over, 
Bray,” said he. “I don’t know where the 
Second Expeditionary Army is, but I do 
know that this war goes a long way 
around the world. It takes men and men. 
Maybe our share will be over after a 
while.” 

“And maybe they’ll be too late w’en 
they do get over “ere,” retorted Bray. 
“Look wot’s ’appening to us h’all the 
time—man after man going down, and 
no chance. Gawd!” he exclaimed, and 
half jumped, soldier that he was. 

A heavy shell had exploded at their 
right, fair in the opening of the trench, 
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where it had dropped over its curve. 
Dirt flew high, and dust hung in the air 
where the dry earth beneath had been 
found. A fan-like jet of black smoke rose 
out, expanding. Bits of stone, them- 
selves, missiles, were forced out convul- 
sively. A low sudden moan or growl came 
from along the line of men in the trenches. 

Claxton rose and walked along the line, 
his hand upon a shoulder here and there. 
“Silence in the ranks, men,” he com- 
manded. “Steady there!” 

He looked at men white-faced and hag- 
gard, men almost worn out. They had 
stood here four days and nights under 
fire, and had lacked food two days. Their 
frayed nerves were frazzled to bits with 
the strain of it all. And now came the 
stretcher bearers, carrying back a couple 
of men along the trench bchind them. 

Claxton, cap in hand, followed the 
stretchers. He sat down again by Bray 
after a time, his own pipe in his hand. He 


had handed to his subaltern the pipe. 


which with a bit of stick he had pulled 
down from the top of the parapet. 

“Yes, little by Feele and man by man, 
they do it,” said he, sighing. ‘“That’s 
why I tell you to be careful. The laster 
is going to an the winner in this war. It’ll 
go for a thousand rounds, and it’s side- 
step and jab and get away, and no 
shoulder-to-shoulder work at all.” 

“To ’ell with the war,” broke out Bray 
vindictively. “Wot made us get h’into 
h’it? Wot’s h’it to us over there in Gawd’s 
country, w’ere a man could ride a ’orse or 
shake a leg now and then in the sunshine, 
or get h’out and get a bit of meat for 
*isself with the rifle? Meat—w’y, Hi’d 
give a month’s pay for a pound of caribou 
rightnow. H’it’s rotten stuff they give us. 
Our King and country! They bedamned!” 

“Leftenant Bray,” said Claxton 
sharply, “salute the colors.” 

Bray looked up wonderingly for half a 
moment at his captain’s face, which was 
turned on him, grim and stern. Claxton 
pointed to the ragged and dirty bit of a 
flag which still lay against the bank of the 
trench behind him. Mechanically he 
obeyed the order. 

“Once more,” said Claxton sharply, 
and Bray obeyed once more. 

“Now, Leftenant Bray,” he said, “keep 
your eyes fixed on the colors there for five 
minutes. If I see you take them away I’ll 
shoot you. You ought to be court- 
martialed. I'll courtmartial you right 
now myself,” 

Bray knew this tone in Claxton’s voice 
now, this look in his eye. Shamefacedly 
he turned his gaze upon the ragged, dirt 
silk that lay against the muddy wall. It 
seemed an hour to him before he heard 
his captain’s watch snap shut. 

“Now, Leftenant Bray,” said Claxton 
—they were stii! seated under cover of the 
dugout and this matter had not been ob- 
served by the rank and file, “do you want 
to face a wall when you get out of this 
trench the next time? Never again an- 
other word of treason. I will forget every- 
thing but that, but I’m bound to do my 
duty to you or any other man in this line. 
You'll ruin the morale of the men under 

ou if this goes on. There'll be no man 
sl under shoulder-straps who will say 
what you've said.” 

“Hi'm sorry, Captain,” said Bray, pale 
now with his own chagrin. “Hi’m h’awful 
‘sorry. Surely you don’t think Hi’m 
afraid?” 
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“Tt’s no question of that, Bray,” said 
Claxton. “It’s a question of discipline. 
We’re here to hold this line. We've got 
to do it like men—we’ve got to keep up 
the morale.” 

He rose now and walked along his line, 
touching a sergeant on the shoulder. 

“Now then, Masson,” said he, “have 
the men sing a bit—give them the old 
Canadian song.” 

And even the Germans, somewhere two 
or three hundred yards out ahead in the 
trenches, could have hedrd the chorus 
which arose, at first quaveringly, and then 
with greater vim: 


““We’re here because we’re here because 
We’re here because we’re here.” 


“That’s enough,” said Claxton after a 
time, and smiled at them as he passed. 
His keen eye looked over his men—his 
pale, shaken, wan-faced men, who still 
were holding the first line for the sake of 
the dirty flag which lay sodden against 
the wall behind him. 


LAXTON himself had no enthusiasm 

and no illusions left for this whole horri- 
ble, misconducted, blameful war. He was 
simply one of those heroes who were there 
fighting the battle for others—in a war 
which was wearing down the heart and 
life of all the world, and jeopardizing the 
future of all the world’s happiness. 

“Captain,” said Bray, sidling up to 
him, when at length he passed that way. 

“What is it, Leltenant Bray?” said 
Claxton, not unkindly. 

“H’if you please, sir, Hi’ve been a 
h’awful h’ass, sir, and Hi’m sorry. Hi’d 
like to make h’it h’up.” 

“What is it you’d like, then?” 

“To be put on proof some way, please?” 

“The best way to do that, Bray,” said 
Claxton with the old personal kindness in 
his voice, “is to remember that you’re an 
officer here, and that your men look up to 
you for steadiness. It’s a question of 
heart, Bray. They can’t shoot the heart 
out of a good man. But remember, your 
men are going to waver as soon as they 
know you are wavering.” 

The tears were in tcc, SEN eyes now. 
“H’it’s only because of two or three 
things, Captain,” said he. “First, H’im 
such a bally h’ass. The next is the cold 
and the wet—Hi’m bitter ’ungry, and 
’ave been for two days. And then them 
cursed shells coming and blowing up the 
’ole works. Hyi’ll be right enough some 
day. Only give me chance, that’s h’all. 
Hi'll never say another word.” 

“After all, Bray,” said his captain, as 
they sat down again at the edge of the 
dugout, “what right have we got to kick? 
You’ve done more for yourself here in 
months than you could have done over 
yonder in years. You’ve got men under 
you here. Your pay is better. Every 
man killed aroun ‘Rens improves your 
chances, when you come to look at it that 
way. Don’t get to figuring on the chances 
—let the average take care of that. And 
if we go first, some other fellows have their 
chance instead of us one of these days. 
It’s in the game. I’m content enough.” 

“Hi wish Hi was,” said Bray. “But 
wot ’urts me is wot you said about a court- 
martial.” 

“Let that go,” said Claxton curtly. “In 
the future use your brains more.” 

“Hi'd be glad to,” said Bray contritely, 
“h’if Hi was sure Hi ’ad any.” 





“Well, do your best, man, and take it 
easy as you can. It’s gone by for some of 
the boys, that’s sure. Evans got his last 
night out in front there.” 

“ ’Ow come they to get ’im?” asked 
Bray. 

“Outpost work,” rejoined Claxton 
briefly. “He went out with a couple of 
Ghurkas to see what he could find about 
the listening posts of the enemy—they 
go out with a telephone and a field wire 
every night and keep tab on what we're 

oing. Only Nedjib Dar, one of the 
Ghurkas, got back—him slashed in the leg 
pretty bad—Bavarians it was done it, 
they think, and they all have boot knives 
on them. Nedjib got back—but Evans ' 
and the other Ghurka—they didn’t get 
back.” 

“And that’s the sort of work the First 
Canadian Rifles ’ave got to do? Sit ‘ere 
and listen to that, ’elpless?” 

“Well, which place is better for you 
now?” asked Claxton. “Would you 
rather be here or back in the Reserves?” 

“Right ’ere in the front line with you, 
Charlie,” said Bray simply. 

Claxton believed in keeping his men in 
motion as much as possible. He arose 
now once again, and asked Bray to puta 
board up back of him to shut out the light 
as he himself looked out through the 
nearest port hole. 

“Something doing out there maybe,” 
said he after a time. “I can’t just tell. 
The wind’s right for gassing. I wonder if 
they’re planning something of that kind 
over there.” 

“Gawd! Hi’ope not,” said Bray. “H’if 
they’d h’only fight fair!” 

“If only we could tell what they’re 
doing,” said Claxton in turn. “These 
trenches run around in here like the gul- 
lies in the Crooked Wash out there in 
Alberta, don’t they, Bray? Now, if I 
only had a trench advanced on the left, so 
we could get in there and then see what 
was going on—” 

“W’y don’t you put the men to work 
demanded Bray. “There’s plenty of us.” 

“All too tired,” said Claxton. “Better 


” 


‘just stay down for the count all we can 


until they relieve us this time. We’re too 
worn out to dig.” 

“But by God!” said he, shutting his 
teeth suddenly, himself now victim of a 
sudden rage, due as much to strained 
nerves as anything else, “we'll hold this 
trench until they kill the last of the First 
Canadians before we'll give in. They can 
come and fight us if they like, but they'll 
never see us quit.” 

“Hi don’t think we'll quit, sir,” said 
Bray simply. “H’it’s a trifle wet ’ere, 
but Hi don’t think we’ll quit it, sir.” 

“Get in now and have a pipe if you will, 
Bray,” said Claxton. “I'll keep my eye 
along things.” 

It was his anxious custom to keep an 
eye along his whole part of the trench. 
He spent the rest of that day moving up 
and down quietly among his men with a 
word here and a jest there. But the day 
itself finished with nothing more of inter- 
est. Even the sniping fire of the rifle 
men on either side had ceased. It seemed 
safe to Claxton to take a little rest. He 
entered his dugout some time after dark, 
laid off his coat—his boots he had not 
removed for days—and threw himself 
down on the board bunk. He slept like a 
soldier, a minute at a time, an hour when 
possible. It was perhaps an hour before 











Claxton, V. C.: Emerson Hough 


Staggering, almost exhausted, using every ounce of his sinewy strength, Claxton advanced with his wounded 
comrade, supporting him as best he could with his own free arm 
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he awoke. He.asked then for Lieutenant 
Bray, with the intention. of giving some 
order about the disposition of the men, 
but no. one could find Lieutenant Bray, 
and for some time no one could recall 
when he had last been seen. 

“What! He wasn’t hurt—he wasn’t 
taken to the rear?” said Claxton with a 
certain consternation: to his orderly. 

“No, sir, I think not, sir. All’s been 
quiet for over an hour.” 

But Bray did not show up for all of the 
next hour. He had mysteriously dis- 
appeared. At length a private soldier 
was found who reported that Lieutenant 
Bray had been seen headed back from the 
front line down the communication trench 
which led to the rear. 

Claxton sighed and buttoned up his 
coat, resuming his anxious walk among 
his men, up and down the long line of 
sodden, Be Soc humanity, doing what 
they could for King and country. Claxton 
was wondering if indeed he had broken a 
good man by his reprimand to Bray—if 
indeed Bray, his old companion of the 
Northwest Mounted, had found it in his 
heart to desert the line when the line was 
under fire. 


Set 
Be was hoping that his captain and 


his friend would turn in for some 
sleep, for he knew how much there was 
- need. As for himself, he did not purpose 
sleeping. Once he found Claxton up the 
line, he himself, with a word or two to his 
sergeant, passed out and back, as had 
been said, along the communicating 
trench which wandered out somewhere 
into the plain which lay between the front 
line and the village of Givenchy. Some- 
where back in the labyrinth of trenches 
lay the Seventh Ghurkas, men good 
enough, as Claxton had said,.for support- 
ing troops, but not steady enough for 
front line work in this grinding, wearing 
warfare of the trenches. 

Bray passed a stretcher bearer or two 
sitting in the mud, passed a wounded man 
or two leaning against a muddy wall—at 
length passed_the outposts of the Seventh 
Ghurkas, whom it happened he knew very 
well. Thus he wandered by within the 
lines of the Indian regiment. 

But Bray did not seek out the com- 
manding officer of the Ghurkas. Instead 
he made for the quarters of the rank and 
file. A low request here and there found 
him the man he wanted, Nedjib Dar, the 
Ghurka who had been out with the out- 
poms when Evans was killed the night 

efore. : 

Bray laid a hand on the man as he slept, 
and when the latter awakened it was knife 
in hand, bit his face softened as he saw 
that of an officer above him, and he smiled 
sheepishly. 

Bray beckoned silence to him, and or- 
dered him to follow. The Ghurka had 
been now and again in the front trenches 
with the Canadians, and Bray was known 
to him. He limped a little now as he fol- 
lowed, and it might have been seen that 
his puttee on one leg was replaced by a 
bandage quite red through now. 

“Nedjie, old top,” whispered Bray 
when he had him around an angle and out 
of hearing, “do you want to come along 
with me?” 

“Where, sahib?” asked the man, who 
spoke English and understood it partially. 

“Hill tell you,” said Bray, and drew 
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him yet further forward along the com- 
munication. trench. 

“Now then,” said he at length, when 
they were quite alone, and turnmg fair to 
the Ghurka. “Hi’ll tell you wot Hi want. 
You savvy their outpost work over 
yonder—where they listen at night?” 

Bray pointed down to the Ghurka’s 
cimaed leg, and the latter nodded. 

“Listeners—telephone?” said Bray, and 
again the Ghurka nodded. 

“For h’instance,” said Bray, “that 
damned Bavarian cutthroat that slashed 
your leg—’e might be out there right 
now.” 

The sullen gleam of the little hillman’s 
face was proof enough of his own vindic- 
tiveness. He had seen his own bunkmate 
killed at his side the night before. He 
was one of the knife-fighting Ghurkas of 
the hills, and vengeance with him was a 
part of a creed. 

Bray seemed to have plans of his own, 
and he went forward now without any 
consultation with his own superior officer. 

He led the way now to the left of his 
own section. The two climbed up the 
side of the trench wall which lay just be- 
low the broken hill crest. At their left 
lay a company of Highlanders. At the 
right of the First Canadians was yet 
another section or two of Provincials 
under command of an English officer by 
the name of Dearborn. Between the 
Highlanders and the First Canadians 
there was none too warm a friendship 
because of the alleged laxness of the 
Canadian discipline. Sometimes there 
was a little gap here watched with eyes 
and not with rifles in place. It was here 
that Bray chose his own point of de- 
parture. Side by side he and the Ghurka 
squirmed on up—over the edge of the 
parapet—and out into the level which 
lay beyond! 

It was hell that faced them—for. the 
time a hell gone cold. For the time even 
the rifles had ceased. The two ranks of 
fated men lay here hidden under the sur- 
face of the earth, worming their way as 
they could toward each other, but still 
two or three hundred yards apart. 

Bray lay flat on the ground once he was 
beyond the trench of the firing line, look- 
ing out over this plain which was surely 
hell if ever men may realize what that 
means. He saw the ground torn up in 
deep holes by shell fire, ripped apart by 
shrapnel, pitted and dented by the pep- 

ering rifle fire, or slashed in long furrows 
by the machine gun missiles. Here stub- 
born-faced men had faced others just as 
stubborn. Not an inch here but had been 
fired over and fired upon. It was no man’s 
land indeed, though coveted by those on 
each side of this broken, sodden plain. 

Three days before there had been a 
frontal attack by the Germans across this 
plain. On the night following there lay 
over it what one writer who saw it de- 
scribed as an undulating carpet—the 
wounded writhing in their agony—a 
carpet which moved less an hour or two 
after midnight, when the cold came out. 
And out here now, three days later, an 
occasional wounded man still lifted a 
feeble hand, still raised a feeble voice. 
Once the assault was over there had been 
no chance to remove the wounded other 
than those who had been carried back by 
their fellows in the retreat. So no doubt 
wounded men on both sides had lain here 
for a time. Perhaps here and there one 





still lived, helpless and hopeless... The 
carpet of the fallen moved no more. Only 
here and there once in a while, dull and 
distant, indefinable, it seemed to Bray 
he could hear a sound, a low sound, belike 
the unconscious groan of some man in 
extremis. The lines were only two hun- 
dred yards apart. This was war, merci- 
less, brutal, damnable war, such as the 
world never before has seen. 

Bray lay flat, looking out over this 
smitten field, covering it as best he could, 
this way and that with eyes which cou'd 
see but a short distance in the dim ligit 
of the night. Anywhere there might be 
anenemy. Surely somewhere out in front 
there was a listening outpost of the Ger- 
mans. Bray knew they sent out such a 
post every night, not less than two mei, - 
sometimes four, whose duty it was to r- 
port any sudden movement on the part 
of the enemy in the trenches. He hed 
well in mind the affair of Evans and the 
Ghurkas the very night before this. Also 
he had in mind his own officer’s talk about 
courtmartial and morale. He was listen- 
ing now for some sign of the German 
listening post out yonder in the dark. The 
Ghurka at his side now saw what was up 
—it was the Englishman’s intent to. sur- 
prise the listening post of the enemy and 
to take toll for of i had been done to 
Evans of the First Canadian Rifles the 
night before. 


RAY crawled a few feet further. The 

sounds of the night came to him more 
plainly. He could hear the coughing of 
the men in the trenches back of him, hear 
the dull thud of their feet along the poles 
which lay at the bottom of the wet 
trenches. Somewhere far off in the night, 
a mile or so away, rose the dismal scream 
of a wounded horse. Now and again, far 
down the line in some vague and indefinite 
direction, he could hear the sound of a rifle 
shot, although none sounded near at hand. 
Only the sullen light of the stars lay over 
the scarred landscape. For the time there 
was no roar of a passing aeroplane high 
in the air. There was no star-shell to 
light up the field, and Bray was thankful 
for that at least. All things seemed to 
conspire for the success of the little plan 
he had, here on this hard-fought field of 
battle. 

Bray felt the Ghurka lay a hand on 
his leg, and looked back into the smiling 
face of the tribesman. He had in his hand 
two or three pieces of broken boughs from 
shrubbery, cut off by rifle fire, which lay 
upon the ground. He twisted these into 
the bandage of one leg and into the puttee 
straps of the other, and showed Bray that 
he might do the same; then in case they 
heard any sound, the thing was to lie flat 
with the le s bent and the bits of branches 
showing above the ground. It was an 
Apache trick sometimes known in the hills 
of ledke as well. In the darkness they 
would thus be taken for a part of the land- 


scape. : 
They practised at this until Bray tired 
of it, and presently the Ghurka left him, 


’ crawling off to the right alone, and motion- 


ing that he thought he heard some sound. 
Bray too heard a sound not so long after— 
a soft and sudden sound, a sort of gurgle. 
It seemed to him an hour before presently 
he saw the snakelike figure of the hill man 
crawling toward him, flat in the mud. 
He pushed along on the ground with one 
(Continued on page 54) 
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IN ALOHA LAND 


Intimate Notes on Hawaii 


By Katherine P: Mayhew 


NE of the first difficulties which 
the newcomer experiences in Ha- 
waii is his struggle with the 
language. Not the Hawaiian 
language—nor the pidgin-English, nor 
any one of the many piebald varieties of 
tongue which he hears there—but with 
his own ordinary, everyday and hitherto 
rfectly adequate and comprehensive 
nglish or American paraphernalia of 
speech. Said language becomes unruly, 
unbalanced, defective—part of it gets 
overworked, the rest of it doesn’t mix 
right. His tongue gets an impediment 
just before he arrives at a noun, and he 
struggles and gasps and reaches back over 
his vocabulary for something that he has 
lost—or thinks that he ought to have, but 
can’t lay his finger on; and he loses his 
sang froid and his egotism, and sometimes 
he ends up with a cuss-word, just by way 
of getting the helplessness out of his 
system. 

I once asked a man who had some repu- 
tation as a manipulator of words, and who 
had just returned from a trip around the 
various islands, what he thought of Kauai. 

“Kauai—” he said, ““Kauai—! Well, 
say, will you just wait until I have access 
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to my dictionary of synonyms? My ad- 
jectives have got so overworked that my 
tongue tastes of bromide every time that 
I begin to focus my eyes on anything. I 
have got to find synonyms for ‘won- 
derful’ and ‘marvelous’ and ‘beautiful’ 
and ‘fantastic’ and a few little words like 
those, or go maké. There is something 
the matter with the English language 
when you get it out here—something lack- 
ing that you never missed before. Wher 
you try to find words that will take hold 
of things, there aren’t any. I was never 
so up against it for language in my life. I 
am actually just about reduced to the 
point of the young man who went out to 
the blow-hole at Launa bay, over Koko 
Crater way. He didn’t know what was 
coming until the thing spouted within 
twenty feet of him—went up with a sud- 
den chug and a terrible roar and sent the 
spray whirring sixty feet into the air, and 
then followed with a spout of white water 
forty feet high. He stood with his mouth 
open and his eyes popping out, until the 
last of the water had swashed back onto 
the lava and into the sea, and then he 
said: ‘Oh, isn’t that nice!’ That is just 
about where I have got to. ‘Nice’ is the 
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Kauai alone has the canyons, miles and miles of them, three and four thousand feet deep. Walls with desert colors as 
audacious as those of Arizona. Walls close together, forming a rainbow rift with a bed of gorgeous green at the bottom and 
an equally gorgeous fringe at the top. Tropic green through which flashes the snow-white foam of stream and waterfall ! 
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There is no joy in life like driving cialis the spume in an iene canoe or ona withiasd thrust forward by a 
great blue wave, straight toward a long white beach overhung by swaying 


only word in my vocabulary that isn’t 
overworked; and if you insist upon mak- 
ing me talk, 1 shall tell you that the Kauai 
canyons are ‘nice,’ the lao valley ‘sweet- 
pretty’ and the volcano ‘cute’!”’ 


it is not only the newcomer who is stag- 


gered. I have lived in the Blessed 
Islands for six years; not only lived in 
them, but lived into them, chummed with 
them, hobnobbed with them,: done trail 
tramping by moonlight in jungle country, 
surfing at sunrise, and riding or motoring 
at all hours of the day and night; and I 


palm trees against a sapphire sky 


have eaten breakfast, lunch and dinner, 
and sewed and pink-tea-ed and pounded 
my typewriter, but never, never for one 
moment have | outgrown the wonder of 
it; never has the flavor for an instant been 
anything but keen and vivid. Coming 
home to Waikiki, after hours of delving 
for treasure in funny little Chinese and 
Japanese shops where the proprietors 
always greet me with “Hello-o!” and let 
me explore behind counters and in dusty 
boxes of odors; no matter how tired and 
laden with finds I may be, no sooner does 
the car turn to cross the broad, mirror- 


like stretch of ponds and lagoons between 
King street and the Waikiki Road—a 
whole mile of it—than I straighten up and 
lean forward like any tourist just arrived 
on the last steamer. The first whiff of the 
acacias is like hearing the first notes of 
Beethoven’s Minuet. You become sud- 
denly alive and intent all over, watching 
for thrills. -Dark green of rushes; light 
green of other strong lush growths; great 
white and pink globes of lotus flowers 
standing tall among crowding green disks 
of leaves with curled edges, and sharp- 
pointed, pink-tinged buds, or curious, 
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In Aloha Land: 
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One always leans forward, in car, motor, surf-boat. One can’t just sit back and think it’s ‘‘pretty,’’ for it is different, always 


different, always fascinating, never twice the same even in the same spot. 


Beyond the mirror of lagoons, waving 


banana fronds and bending cocoanut trees, lies always some new delight for tourist and old-timer alike 
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flat-topped seed pods. Clear water, salted 
healthily and tinted with blue from the 
sea, nr ond queer little white-washed 
houses on green dykes, broad, waving 
banana fronds, hibiscus bushes with scar- 
let blossoms which glow back from the 
water like live coals, a Japanese temple 
with swinging banners, stacks of rice- 
straw, or processions of solemn ducks 
swimming sedately or diving ridiculously 
or waddling contemplatively along the 
dykes, or a Japanese in a tucked-up blue 
kimono climbing eternally over a rude 
water-wheel. And over where the west- 





ern sky drops down to the sea, groups 
of tall cocoanut trees swaying, bending, 
making silhouettes against clear tints 
of gold, orange and _ scarlet —colors 
which presently come down and turn the 
long ponds into molten metals etched 
with such lines as the hand of man never 
drew. 

One always leans forward in the car, 
the motor, the surf-boat. One can’t just 
sit back and think it’s “pretty’’; for it is 
different, it is fascinating—always differ- 
ent, always fascinating, never twice the 
same even in the same spot. The Islands 
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are like what someone said, once upon a 
time, about women: 

“You never see two alike at the same time, 

You never see one alike twice.” 
The contrasts are bizarre. Today, Hono- 
lulu—up-to-date as to hotels, shops, clubs; 
the appointments of culture and refine- 
ment upon every hand; every luxury, 
every convenience; thoroughly “in the 
world” as you know it, though a vastly 
more beautiful world. Tomorrow, per- 
haps, you stand looking into a vast black 
crater, more than three miles across. The 
crater of Kilauea with its miles and miles 
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of monstrous wrinkled, blis- 
tered and crawled lava, wrin- 
kles ten or twelve feet high, 
crowded against each other; 
blisters swollen and cracked, 
rolling to a height of thirty 
feet, and black crawling mon- 
sters like giant sea-slugs, 
dragging across older lava as 
the cooling mass swept or was 
crowded on. And all about 
among this, as you follow the 
black, crunching trail, great 
crevices, deep, deep down, 
and hundreds of jets of steam 
spurting out and swinging up- 
ward, or settling, heavy, over 
the trail. And there come 
sudden blasts of hot air from 
nowhere, and sudden whiffs 
of sulphur; the soles of your 
shoes grow hot. It is weird, 
uncanny, impossible—a bit 
of No-man’s-land—uncouth 
and appalling by day, more 
desolate at night than the 
wanderings of a demented 
mind. It is a_ nightmare 
which rests upon you like 
folds of heavy black cloth, 
tangling, enswathing and 
smothering you. 

And then you reach Hale- 
maumau, the active pit, far 
across the floor of the great 
black crater; and you stand 
looking down at the strug- 
gling soul of the world. Down 
only a few hundred feet upon 
the mass of swirling lava with 
its zigzags of fire, its curling, 
streaming red ribbons, its 
spoutings of vivid liquid or- 
ange and vermillion, its swirls 
of stained smoke; the air full 
of hissing, swashing, seeth- 
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Paradise Lost—and Regained! In the Islands the contrasts are bizarre. 
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ing, and sudden jars of heavy 
sound. The enfoldment of 
the great black crater drops 
from you in the splendid up- 
welling of wonder and amaze. 
Reverence for the greatness 
of it all makes you still; fas- 
cination in its tremendous 
changes each instant, holds 
you breathlessly intent. That 
which is within you, will not 
let you fear. You go from it 
only when you must. 

Of course you need not 
walk across the great black 
crater, a matter of some three 
miles; for he who will may 
motor along its upper edze, 
and then down within, to the 
very brink of the pit of Hale- 
maumau, and take his view 
of the center of things with- 
out the preliminary of wan- 
dering through No-man’s- 
land; but for myself I always 
want to feel with Mother Na- 
ture, not merely stand and 
look at what she accom- 
plishes. Her reasons for 
things are so fascinating, 
when you are in touch with 
her, and she tells you such 
marvelous tales. 


HAG island is a personal 
friend of mine, a chum, a 
companion to draw out and 
study with ever-growing <e- 
light in each new phase. My 
little cottage on Maui, at 
Kapaniwai—a bit of the hotel 
moved up the Iao valley, as it 
were, where you waken in the 
morning to find yourself in a 
great green crack in the 
(Continued on page 69) 
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( ; Today you stand beside the fire-pit of Kilauea, 
looking down at the struggling soul of the world. Tomorrow you are at the foot of the strange Needle in Iao Valley 
—the quietest, greenest spot in all the earth, and hovered over by ‘‘the peace which passeth understanding’’ 
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OVER THE BORDER 


A Novel of American Life in Meaico 


By Herman Whitaker 


Author of: The Planter; The Mystery of the Barranca 


With a Drawing by Maynard Dixon 


As far as it has gone, this is the story: the Three Bad Men of Las Bocas—‘‘ Bull” Perrin, “Sliver”? Smith and Jake Evers— 


have a lair in the desert mountains of Northern Mexico. 


From this base they go forth to raid ‘“‘gringo”’ ranches and to “rustle” 


stock for revolutionary chieftains. On one of their raids the Three come upon an American miner, hanged by his wrists to a giant 


sahuaro cactus. 


They resuscitate him and learn that he has been maltreated by a band of “Colorados.”’ Shortly afterward, just 


as tiey themselves are about to raid the Carleton ranch, they witness an attack by the same bandits upon the owner of the ranch. 


CHAPTER V 
THE “HACIENDA OF THE TREES” 


“y TRANGE is fate! From two points, 

perhaps the width of the world 

k_J apart, two lives begin their flow and 

though their mutual currents be 
deflected hither and thither by the winds 
of fortune, tides of chance, yet will they 
eventually meet, coalesce and roll on to- 
gether like two drops that join in running 
down a windowpane. 

Now between John Carleton, owner of 
some hundred thousand broad acres, and 
the three rapscallions of Las Bocas, the 
only possible relation would appear to be 
that which could be established by a well- 
oiled gun. Between them and Lee Carle- 
ton, his pretty daughter, any relation 
whatever would appear still more foreign. 
Yet—but let it suffice, for the present, 
that just about the time the Three had 
gained almost to the hacienda, Carleton 
and his daughter reined in their horses on 
the crest of a grassy knoll that overlooked 
the buildings. 

A long pause, during which neither 
spoke, gives time for her portrait. Rather 
tall for a girl and slender without thinness, 
her fine, erect shoulders and the lines of 
her lithe body lost nothing by her cos- 
tume, riding breeches of military cord, 
yellow knee boots, man’s cambric shirt 
with a negligée collar turned down at the 
neck. Her features were small and deli- 
cately cut; the nose piquant, slightly 
retroussé. Her eyes, large and brown 
and widely placed under a low broad 
brow, vividly contrasted with her fair 
skin and tawny hair. The face, as a 
whole, was wonderfully mobile and ex- 
pressive; almost molten in its swift 
response to lively emotion. Just now, 
while she sat on gaze, it expressed that 
curious yearning, half pathetic, that is 
born of p ives feeling. 

“Oh, Dad, isn’t it beautiful!” 

The sweep of her small hand took in 
the range rolling in long sunlit billows; 
but her eyes were on the hacienda— 
Hacienda de los Arboles, named in the 
sonorous Spanish after the huge cotton- 
woods that lent it pleasant shade. 

Built in a great square, its massive 
walls, a yard thick and twice the height of 
a man, formed the back wall of the sta- 
bles, adobe cottages, storehouses and 
granaries on the inner side. It also lent 
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one corner to the house which rose above 
it to a second story. Pierced for mus- 
ketry, with a watch tower rising above its 
iron-studded gates, it was, in the old days, 
a real fort. Besides the long row that fol- 
lowed the meanderings of a dry water- 
course across the landscape, a cluster of 
giant cottonwoods raised their gloss 

heads within the compound, shading wit 

checkered leafage the watering wells and 
house. Set amidst growing fields of corn 
and wheat at the foot of a range that 
loomed in violet, crimson or gold accord- 








Three Bad Men 


“Yet after granting their ‘badness,’ there 
was about them no taint of the mean, rat- 
like wickedness of the city criminal. Their 
composite was of strong impulses mis- 
directed, forces gone to waste, of men cast 
by birth in a wrong age. In the councils 
of a nation in the olden time, their 
strength, ferocity, would have gained them 
power and place; and here, out in the des- 
ert, they exactly fitted their environment. 
It were a safe bet that—horses and cattle 
not being in question—they would, at a 
given emergency, live in the letter of its 
best traditions.” 








ing to the hour, it was as pleasant a place 
as ever a man looked upon and called his 
home. 

Carleton smiled as she added, “I’d hate 
to have been brought up in El Paso or any 
other prosy American city.” 

He might have replied that there were 
American cities she might find less prosy 
than El Paso. But he was well content 
to have her think as she did. 

His own gaze, overlooking the pros- 
pect, expressed the pride of accomplish- 
ment with which men survey their com- 
oo work; nor was his satisfaction less 

ecause the buildings themselves were 
not of his creation. Coming here, sixteen 
years ago, with a nest-egg of two or three 
thousand dollars, he had leased and let, 
bought and sold with Yankee shrewdness, 
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added acre to acre, flock to flock, until, at 
last, he was in position to buy Los Arboles 
from a “land-poor” Spanish owner. 

To a man without imagination the fact 
that its foundations had been laid almost 
four centuries ago by one of Cortes’ con- 

uistadores might have meant little. 

ith Carleton it counted more than its 
broad acreage. From a trove of old 
papers left by the former owner he had 
— many an old tale of siege and 

attle, scandal and intrigue consum- 
mated within its massive walls. Instead 
of fairy tales, he had told these to Lee 
during her childhood, so that medieval 
— had penetrated her very 

eing 

They seldom overlooked the hacienda, 
as now, without making some observa- 
tions anent its past. As in some vivid 
pageant, they saw the old Dons, their 
senoras, senoritas, savage brown retainers, 
in the midst of their fighting, working, 
loving, praying. By self-adoption, as it 
were, Carleton, at least, had allied him- 
self with them, had come to think of him- 
self as belonging to the family. 

“Great old fellows, they were.” 
Though he spoke musingly, now, without 
connection, she instantly caught his 
meaning, knew he was _harking back. 
“Great old chaps! I was looking into one 
of our land titles the other day, and the 
records read in princely fashion. ‘Be- 
tween the rivers such and such, of a 
width that a man may ride in one day,’: 
that was a favorite method of establish- 
ing boundaries. No paring of land like 
cheese rinds; everything done by whole- 
sale; no haggling over a few square 
leagues.” 

“And here comes one of them.” Lee 
ointed her quirt at a horseman who had 
ust topped the opposite rise. “Doesn’t 

i look it?” 

Surely he did. The charro suit of soft 
tanned deer skin with its bolero jacket 
and tight pantaloons braided or laced 
with silver; the lithe figure under the suit; 
dark handsome face, great Spanish eyes 
that burned in the dusk of a gold-laced 
sombrero; the fine horse and Mexican 
saddle heavily chased in solid silver; the 
gold hilted machete in its saddle sheath 
under the rider’s leg, even the rope riata 
coiled around the solid silver pommel, 
horse, rider and trappings belonged in 
that pageant of the past. 
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“Tt is Ramon Icarza,” Carleton nodded. 
“He hasn’t been here for a long time.’ 
This he repeated in Spanish when the 
young man rode up. 

“Attending to the herds and the horses, 
senor. As with you, the most of our 
eons have run away to the wars. We 
ave left only a few ancienos too feeble 
and stiff to be of much service. Still, 
with the aid of the women we manage. 
That last requisition for the—” his shrug 
was eloquent in its disdain, “—cause. 
You sail it?” 

“Had to—or be confiscated.” With a 
grin comical in its mixture of amusement 
and anger, Carleton went on, “I raked up 
five thousand pesos of Valles’ money and 
took it to him myself. And what do you 
think he said? ‘I don’t want that stuff. 
I can print off a million in a minute. You 
must pay me in gold’.” 

Pehaps because humor has no place 
in the primitive psychology of his race, 
Ramon received the news with a black 
frown. “The devil take him! Yet you 
Americans are better treated than we, 
his countrymen. With us, he takes all. 
Those poor Chihuahua comerciantes!” 
His hands and eyebrows testified to 
Valles’ scandalous treatment of the mer- 
chants. “First he demands a contribu- 
tion to the cause. Those who refuse are 
foolish, for first he shoots them as traitors, 
then confiscates their goods. But the 

oor devils who contribute, see you, fare 
fieele better; for with the money he runs 
off a newspaper press he —_ up the 
goods they om left. In the old days we 
used to curse the locusts, sefior; but they, 
at least, left us our beasts and lands. 
Who would have thought, four years ago, 
that you and the seforita here and my 
venerable father would be reduced to be- 
come herders of cattle?” 

“Oh, but it’s lots of fun!’ Lee’s isc 
laugh bespoke sincerity. “I love it out 
here. They will never be able to get me 
back in the house. And that reminds me 
that we’re almost due there for lunch.” 

“You'll stay, of course, Ramon?” 
Pointing to a couple of mares with foals 
they had brought in from a distant part 
of the range, Carleton added, “There’s 
still another over in the next valley. If 
you will take these along, I’ll get her.” 

Left to themselves, the young man and 
girl headed the mares toward the ha- 
cienda, riding sufficiently in rear to check 
the sudden, aimless boltings of the foals. 
The helplessness of the little creatures 
touched the girl’s maternal instinct, and 
though their stilts of legs, wobbly knees, 
long necks and big heads were badly out 
of drawing, she exclaimed like a true 
mother over their beauty. 

“Oh, aren’t they pretty!” 

Ramon agreed—as he would had she 
called upon him to admire a Gila monster. 
Not that he had always followed her lead. 
Close neighbors—that is, as neighboring 
goes in range countries where distance is 
reckoned by the hundred miles—their 
childhood had compassed more than the 
usual number of squabbles. Until the 
dawn of masculine instinct had bound him 
slave to her budding beauty, they had 
upset the peace and dignity of many a 
ceremonial visit by fighting like cat and 
dog. Lee knew, of course, his mother 
and sister, and not until she had ex- 
tracted the last iota of family gossip did 
she bestow a sisterly inspection on him- 
self and clothes. Having passed favor- 
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ably on the material, fit and trimmings, 
she reached for his sombrero. 

“You are quite the hacendado, now, 
Ramon, in that magnificent hat. Let me 
look at it. What a beauty!” 

While she turned and twisted it, fin- 
gered the rich gold braid, examined it 
with head slightly askew like a pretty 
bird, the natural glow intensified in 
Ramon’s big dark eyes; a wave of color 
flowed through the gold of his skin. His 
mouth—too red and womanish for Anglo- 
Saxon standards—drew into a tender 
smile. 

According to the canons of fiction, this 
was wrong. Aman with a black or brown 
skin must reserve his admiration for 
women of his race. Yet, with singular 
disregard for writer’s law, Nature con- 
tinued to weave for Ramon her potent 
spells. The sunshine snared in Lee’s 
hair, rose blush of her skin, her womanly 
contours, the fine molding of her limbs, 
the sweetness of youth, all the witcheries 
of form and sh with which Nature 
lures her creatures to their matings, 
affected the lad just as powerfully as if 
he had been born north of the Rio Grande. 

On her part Lee ought to have resented 
his admiration. But here, again, Nature 
utterly ignored “best seller” conventions. 
Brought up among Mexicans, counting 
Ramon’s sister her best friend, Lee felt 
no racial prejudice. Wherefore, like any 
other young girl possessed of normal 
health and spirits, she made the most of 
the situation. After sufficiently admiring 
the hat, she tried it on. 

“How does it look?” 

As she faced him, saucily smiling from 
under the enormous brim, there was no 
mistaking the “dare.” Whether or no 
the custom obtains in Mexico, Ramon 
caught the implication. “Pretty enough 
to—kiss!” 

With the word he reached swiftly for 
her neck, but caught only empty air. 
Ducking, with a touch of the spur, she 
shot from under his hand. 

The next second he was after her. 
Along the shallow valley for a half mile 
she led then, whirling just as he rode 
alongside, she shot back along the ridge. 
At the end he overtook her and, antici- 

ating her whirl, caught her bridle rein. 
a back, however, flat on her 
beast’s back, laughing and panting, she 
was still out of his reach; and when he 
began to travel, hand over hand, along 
the bridle, she leaped down on the opposite 
side and dodged behind a lone sahuaro. 

Sure of her, now, he followed. But, 
dodging like a hare around the sahuaro, 
she came racing back for the horses; 
might possibly have gained them and 
made good her escape if, glancing back 
over her shoulder, she had not seen 
Ramon stumble, stop, then clasp his 
right ankle. 

“Oh! is it sprained?” She cried it, 
running back. Then as, reaching sud- 
denly, he caught her, she burst out, 
“Cheat! oh, you miserable cheat!” 

That all is fair in love and war, how- 
ever, goes in all languages, and while she 
punctuated the struggle with customary 
objections whereby young maids enhance 
the value of a kiss, there was no anger in 
her protests. Wrestling her back and 
down, he got, at last, the laughing face 
upturned in the hollow of his arm; had 
almost reached her lips when, with force 
that sent Lee also to the ground, he was 


seized and thrown violently against the 
horse. 

In the excitement of the chase they had 
completely forgotten Carleton, who had 
viewed its beginnings from the opposite 
ridge. By self-adoption, h= had almost, 

ot bilinaiaid, identified hin self with the 
Soanish strain that had flowed for cen- 
turies through the patios and compound 
of Los Arboles. He had even come to 
think in Spanish; in custom and manner 
was almost Mexican. But in moments 
of anger habit gives place to instinct. 
The instinct that first formed and later 
preserved the tribe, pride of race over- 
powered friendship. In one second the 
young Mexican, whom he had regarded 
for years almost as a son, was transmuted 
into the despised “ greaser” of the border. 

“You—you—” Choking with anger, 
eyes bits of blue flame, he strode at Ra- 
mon, fist bunched to strike. 

But the blow did not fall, for, scram- 
bling up a ain, Lee seized his arm from 
behind. h, Dad! Dad!” Despite his 
struggles she “clung like a cat, defeating 
his efforts to shake her off. “Oh, Dad! 
It was only a bit of fun! all my fault! I 
put on his hat! Please don’t!’ 

If the young fellow had flinched, 
haps Codeene would have struck. But, 
head erect, he quietly waited, and 
presently Carleton ceased struggling. 

“All right! I'll let him go—this time. 
But, remember—” bringing his clenched 
fist in a heat of passion into the palm of 
the other hand, he glared at the young 
man, “ —remember! when. this girl is 
kissed—it will be by a man of her own 
breed. Get off my land and never set 
foot on it again!” After helping Lee to 
mount, he vaulted into his own saddle and 
rode away, driving the mares and foals 
before them. 

In accordance with before-mentioned 

recedents, Ramon ought to have folded 
fis arms and hissed a threat through 
gritted teeth. Instead, he stood very 
quietly, his face less angry than sad, 
watching them go. His little nod, in its 
firmness, would have become any young 
American; went very well with his 
thought. 

“We shall see.’ 

Mounting, he ss away to the north- 
ward, and not till he had covered many 
miles did he rein in his beast, so suddenly 
that it fell back on its haunches. His 
dark face expressed vexation mixed with 
alarm. ‘“‘Maldito! I forgot to warn them 
that Colorados had been seen east of the 
railroad. I must go back.” 

On their part, Lee and her father rode 
on toward the hacienda. Though he 
glanced at her from time to time, it was 
always furtively, for with a man’s dislike 
of scenes he made no reference to that 
which had just passed. Nevertheless it 
filled his mind. Manlike, he had watched 
her develop into womanhood with 
scarcely a thought for her future. If he 
had given the subject any consideration 
he would probably have concluded that, 
sooner or later, she would choose a suit- 
able mate from the hundreds of gringos, 
miners, railroad men, ranchers and en- 
gineers that had swarmed in the state of 
Chihuahua before the revolution. 

But with the clear vision of after sight, 
he now saw that he had unconsciously de- 
pended on the race pride which had just 
manifested itself in himself, to prevent 
her from contracting a _ mesalliance. 
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By all the conventions, Ramon and Lee should not have been interested in each other. 
conventions, wove her potent spells just as definitely as though he had been born north of the Rio Grande 


Now, with consternation, he faced the 
truth that racial pride is masculine; con- 
trary to both the feminine instinct and 
nature’s scheme of things. 

“IT was a fool!” he berated himself. 
“A derned fool! She will have to go 
north—live in the States for a while.” 

These and similar thoughts were 
whirling through his mind when they 
came on a band of his horses at pasture 
under charge of an ancieno, a withered 
old peon, whose age and infirmities had 
estopped him from joining the exodus to 
the wars. After cautioning the old 
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fellow not to allow the animals to stray 
too far, Carleton plunged again into deep 
meditation. 

Had he not been thus preoccupied he 
would probably have long ago discovered 
the five horsemen who were following at a 
distance, using the natural cover afforded 
by the rolling land; for he always rode 
with a powerful binocular in his holster, 
and often swept with it the prospect. 
Several times the glass would have shown 
him a row of heads behind the next ridge 
in rear. As it was, he had ridden to the 
crest of the rise from which they had 
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But Nature, ignoring the 


looked down on the hacienda before 
habit asserted itself. He had no sooner 
leveled the glasses than an exclamation 
burst from his lips. “My God!” 

“What is it, Dad?’ Lee swung in her 
saddle, looking back at him. 

“Raiders! They are attacking Fran- 
cisco! He has nothing but his staff! 
He’s fighting them like an old lion! My 
God, they’ re chopping him with their 
machetes.” It cameout of him in staccato 
hrases. ‘Race in and send out Juan, 
yer and Terrubio with rifles! Stay 


there! Don’: dare to follow!” 
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Digging in his spurs, he galloped away. 
For a moment the girl hesitated. Her 
eyes went to the hacienda, still half a 
mile away, then back to her father racing 
madly down the slope. There was no time 
to go for help! Loosening the pistol in her 
holster, she drove in her spurs and 
galloped after. 


FROM Carleton’s first appearance till 
the girl screamed, all had passed so 
quickly that the Three could only sit 
and gape. From their original intent to 
rob Carleton, it was a far cry to the re- 
constructed impulse to succor and save 
him, and. it speaks well for them that 
they accomplished the revolution as soon 
as they did. 

The scream had not passed unnoticed 
by the Colorados. The leader, who had 
turned to ride on, swung his beast, looked, 
then as the girl dropped from the saddle 
to her knees beside the wounded man, 
drove in,-his spurs and galleped toward 
her. .Heedless of her own danger, Lee 
was trying to staunch with hér handker- 
chief the blood-flow from: Carleton’s 
chest; so lost in her agonized ‘grief that 
she did not look up till the Colorado 
leaped down and seized “her: 

n ‘this world there -are savages who 
would have respected, for the time at 
least, her white grief? But this was the 
man who had tortured thé ‘miner and his 
peons; driven the latter ‘naked through 
spiky cactus after he had‘cut the soles off 
their feet. Shé sprang-up when he 
seized her, and as she fought bitterly, 
beating away ‘his black, evil face with her 
little fists, his ‘strident laughter mingled 
with her wild sobbing and carried to Bull 
behind the ridge. 

For three days this man’s ‘boast had 
rung in his brain: “We've killed your 
men, outraged your women!” But 
though anger blazed within him, his tone 
was icy cold. “Look after the others. 
Pll ’tend to him!” 

He had already pulled his rifle from the 
sling under his leg. Raising it now, he 
lined the sights, the same sights that 
had directed a ball through the brain of 
Livingstone’s horse. While Lee writhed 
and twisted in the Colorado’s arms, he 
dared not shoot. He waited until, at the 
double crack of his companions’ rifles, 
two of the other Colorados pitched head- 
long from their saddles. Then, as their 
leader paused to look and, with a swift 
wrench, Lee tore loose and let daylight 
between them, the rifle spoke, sent its 
bullet whistling through his brain. 

“Keep after them!” Bull called back as 
he rode on over the ridge. 

But already Jake and Sliver’s rifles 
were barking like hungry dogs. Trained 
to a hair in guerrilla warfare, the remain- 
ing Colorados had spurred their beasts 
behind the horse herd. At the first shot 
the band had stampeded, and now, urged 
on by the yells of the fugitives who rode 
crouched on their horses’ necks, the scared 
animals coursed swiftly down the valley. 

“The gall of them! Our horses!” 
Repeating his former observation, Sliver 
would have ridden after. 

But Jake caught his bridle. His bleak 
eyes were scintillating like sunlit icicles. 

is lean, avid face quivered with sub- 
dued ferocity. “Don’t be a damn fool! 


They’re only using ’em for cover! We'll 
shoot along this side of the ridge an’ 
catch ’em at the end of the valley!” 
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Meanwhile Bull rode on down the slope. 
After a surprised stare that showed her 
rescuers to be Americans, Lee had knelt 
again beside her father. As beforesaid, 
Bull was no beauty. His black beard, 
bushy brows, hot red eyes, drink-blotched 
face, were of themselves sufficient to 
frighten a woman or child. Yet when she 
looked up, sympathy illumined his 
countenance till it shone in her distressed 
sight as a clear lamp radiating kindly 
human feeling. Without fear or doubt 
she turned to him for help. 

She pointed down at Delewe. “Tt’s 
my father! I’m afraid—can’t you do 
something?” 

So far Carleton had lain with his eyes 
closed. Now he opened them and spoke 
in detached whispers as Bull knelt by his 
side. “You’re—American—I told her 
not to follow— Don’t bother—with me 
—I’m shot—through lungs and ‘stomach 
—bleeding inside— Get Lee—back to the 
house.” 

“Plenty of time.” Bull soothed him. 
As a crackle of rifle fire ‘turned loose in 
the distance, followed by ‘sudden‘silence, 
he added, ““That ’ull be the last o’ the 
Colorados. I'll fix you ‘a bit, an’ when 
my fellows come back we'll jest pack you 
home.” 

With a plainsman’s skill in crude sur- 
gery he tore up Carleton’s shirt to make 
a pad and bandage which he twisted with 
a stick till the blood-flow stopped. This 
was no.more accomplished Before Jake 
and Sliver rode up driving the horses 
ahead. 

“They won’t ‘cut no more soles off’n 
people’s feet,” Jake answered Bull’s 
questioning look. 

“Fine and dandy.” Bull ‘nodded. 
“You, Jake, rope a fresh horse outer the 
band an’ ride like hell to.the railroad an’ 
wire El Paso for a doctor.” 

“No!” Lee eagerly ‘suggested. “Wire 
the American Club at:Chihuahua. These 
dreadful days-all-gringos help each other!” 

Freshly horsed, five minutes thereafter, 
Jake galloped‘away—but not before, cold, 
crafty, laconic, dissolute gambler as he 
was, he had left a comforting word in the 

irl’s‘éar. “Don’t you be skeered, ‘Miss. 
ll bring ‘out a doctor if I have to ride 
inter E] Pasd an’ raid a hospital.” 

As he went out of sight over the next 
roll, Sliver, with the girl’s aid, lifted the 
wounded man‘up to. Bull in the saddle. 
So for the second tithe within three days 
did the giant ‘rustler bear like a child in 
his arms a»gringo victim of the Mexican 
revolution. To the leavén that had been 
working within him was ‘now added the 
most powerful influence ‘that ‘can be 
brought to bear on a man—a woman’s 
heart-broken sobbing. 


CHAPTER VI 
BULL TURNS NURSE 


ih capac over into the next valley, 
they came on the body of old Fran- 
cisco, hacked almost to bits. So far, Lee 
had kept a strong grip on herself. But 
now she burst out crying. 

“The poor fellow! He was faithful as a 
dog. We saw them cut him down, and 
that caused Dad to lose his head. Other- 
wise he would never have tried to pursue 
them alone.” 

“He was.old—an’ died a man’s death,” 
Bull offered her rough comfort. “You 
couldn’t wish him a better ending.” 


It was man’s reasoning, therefore con- 
trary to her woman’s feeling, yet it 
heiped to control her grief. She ac. 
quiesced at once when Bull suggested 
that she ride ahead and prepare a room, 

By her departure Sliver was afforded 
an opportunity to get something off his 
mind. After a glance at Carleton, who 
had relapsed again into unconsciousness, 
he nodded at the horses. “Don’t you 
allow I’d better leave ’em here? After 
we get through with him we kin come 
batk an’—” He stopped, shuffled un- 
easily under Bull’s stare. “You're dead 
right! ,Don’t trouble to say it! I’d steal 
the horsés offen a hearse.” 

Bull’s ‘glance dropped again to the un- 
conscious man. Thea, very slowly, he 
voiced his opinion, formed on frontier code, 
‘Wait till he’s well enough to fight for his 
own. Till then—we leave him alone.” 

Stepping at a lively gait, they passed 
in half an hour under the patio gateway. 
Within, an arched fortales ran around 
three sides supporting the gallery of an 
upper story. From the red-tiled roof 
above, a wonderful creeper poured a 
cataract of green lace, so dense, proli‘c, 
that only vigorous pruning kept it from 
burying the portales beneath. In the 
center rose a great arbol de fuego, “‘tree of 
fire,’ contrasting its flaming blossoms 
with the rich greens of palms and bananas. 

They were met at the entrance by a 
flock of frightened brown women, house 
servants and peonas; for of the scores of 
men who had worked for Carleton before 
the wars, there were left only three with- 
ered ancienos to bear his body up the wide 
stone stairway to a room that caught the 
fresh breeze from the mountains. 

Here Bull redressed the wounds. His 
skill, however, was only of the surface. 
As it would require at least four days to 
bring a doctor even from Chihuahua, he 
felt that unless Jake materialized one out 
of the dry desert. air Carleton would 
surely die. Nevertheless he stoutly 
denied the possibility to Lee during the 
two days that he shared her watch. 

Sliver, on his part, also did his best to 
cheer and comfort, relating marvelous 
tales of accidents and illnesses that, by 
contrast, made shooting through the 
lungs and stomach look smaller than a 
toothache. 

“You she’d have seen Rusty Mikel, 
Miss, the time his Bill-hoss turned a 
flip-flop onto him. Druv’ the pommel 
clean through ‘his chest, it did. Yet he 
was up an’ around, lively as a bedbug 
be candle-light, in less’n five weeks.” 

Surely without them the girl would not 
only have broken down, but her father 
could never have survived to see the doc- 
tor, whose arrival was announced by a 
rapid beat of hoofs the following evening. 
For Jake had achieved the impossible, 
tabbed him, if not from mid-air, at 
ate from a revolutionary hospital train 
that had stopped at the burned station 
to bury its dead. 


HE doctorwas American. Butevenas 
he dismounted at the gate Bull picked 
him for a “‘colonist.” Just how, he him- 


‘self could not have said. His premature 


rizzle, .unhealthy pallor, might have 
on due to overwork. But a certain 
brooding quiet, seen only in those who 
have been cut off for long periods from 
communication with their fellows, im- 
pressed even Sliver. He remarked on it 
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Over the Border: 





lime-washed adobes - bm compound to 
ar violet a clear go ome 
0 as he was, his people had lived 


while they sat with Jake under the por- 
tales while he ate. 


“Say! but he’s whitish. Looks like Grin 
he'd done time.’ under Carleton’s hand fuller, freer lives 
“He has.” Jake nodded. “I had it than their forebears had ever known 


under the Mexican overlords, and, day 
or night, the patio had never lacked a 
dozen brown peonas on their knees at 
their prayers to the saints. Under the 
arbol de fuego in the center of the patio 
below, three old crones had erected a 
small altar and its guttering candles now 
threw splashes of gold up through the 
crimson dusk of the tree. Adding the 
human note which, by contrast, accen- 
tuated the infinite mystery of that still 
night, their mutterings rose up to Bull; 
bits of gossip sandwiched between prayers. 

“Three crows perched here at sundown, 
Luisa. Thou knowest what that means?” 

“Si, they were devils come for a soul.” 

“Tis a pity that all gringos are doomed 
to the flame. The senor was a good mas- 
ter to us that had felt the iron fist of the 
Spaniard.” 

“The sefiorita? She that is so sweet 
and good. Thinkest thou, Luisa, that 
she also will be cast into hell?” 

“Not if my prayers can save, Pancha. 
Three great candles, at twenty centavos* 


from a Yankee machine gunner in Valles’ 
army that had got himself shot through 
both arms an’ was being taken back to 
the base hospital with about a hun’red 
others. When I landed at the burned 
station he was a-setting with his legs 
dangling out of a box-car door watching 
‘em bury his companeros that had died 
on the way. 

“ “Gotter do it quick,’ he says. ‘They 
don’t keep worth a darn in this clime’. 

“He’d met Carleton once in Chihuahua, 
an’ *t was him that sent the doctor an’ 
tol’ me about him while he was packing 
his grip. Seems that he’d belonged to a 
ganz that worked insurance frauds on 
American companies. They’d insure 
some peon that was about ready to croak, 
paying the premiums themselves an’ 
cllecting the 1 insurance after he cashed in. 
If he lingered ’twas said that they hur- 
ried him. That was never quite proved, 
most of ’em being too far gone to testify 
when they was resurrected. But the 
Doc had furnished the death certificate, 
an’ as the Mexicans ain’t so particular 


about technicalities as our courts, he was Guadaloupe for her soul’s sake. There 
sentenced to be shot along with his pals. is yet time for her. But the poor sefor—” 
If he’d been Mexican they’d have done her pause doomed him. Nevertheless, 


with greater vigor they returned to their 
prayers for his saving. 


Hye dim beauty of the night with its 
spread of moonlit plain, loom of dis- 
tant mountains, querulous supplication 
rising under cold stars, combined to pro- 
duce that awful sense of infinity that 
shrouds the riddle of life. If Bull was in- 
capable of philosophizing upon it, to trans- 
late the feeling in thought, he still came 
under its sway. While it weighed heavil 
upon him, there came a gasp and forvtah 
mutter from the bed. 

In a second he was there. As he re- 
moved the shade from the candle he saw 
Carleton’s face lit by the last flare. 
Recognition and intelligence both were 
there. ‘Where is—Lee? Sleeping?— 
Don’t wake her—Listen! She—must not 
—stay here. Tell William Benson—he’s 
rough and a bully—but honest and good 
—Tell him to get a permit—from the 
revolutionists—to drive my cattle and 
horses—across to the States— They will 
bring enough—to keep Lee for many—a 
year— Be sure—” 

The halting voice suddenly failed. 
Even while Bull was reaching for a 
stimulant the soul of the man passed out 
into the mystery beyond the moonlit 
plains. 

For a while Bull stood looking down 
upon him. Then, very slowly, he made 
toward the door that led to the girl’s 
room. But as her tired face rose before 
him he stopped and shook his head. 
“Let her finish her sleep.” Tiptoein 
instead, out to the gallery rail, he leaned 
down and softly called the old women. 


CHAPTER VII 


THE RUSTLERS ARE ADOPTED 


it, too. But Diaz, who liked a bad gringo 
better than a good greaser, commuted 
the sentence to life imprisonment. He’d 
actually served twelve years—think of it, 
hombres! twelve years in a Mexican jail 
before the revolutionists let him out to 
serve on their hospital trains.” 

“Twelve years!” Sliver echoed it. “An’ 
just for croaking a few Mex? He orter 
ha’ practiced in New Mexico. They’d 
have give him a medal up there.” 

After Jake had eaten, the Three sat 
and smoked till the doctor came down. 
While eating he made his report. “If I 
could do any good I’d stay. But he will 
surely die tonight. It’s going‘ to be 
mighty hard on that poor girl. Like 
most of us—” his glance took in all 
Three, ‘“—Carleton didn’t come down here 
for his health. It’s bad form in Mexico 
to inquire about a man’s past. Never- 
theless, it’s pretty well known that he 
killed the seducer of his wife and came 
here with the child when she was four 
years old. She’s never been away since, 
and has no kin that she knows of. To 
run a hacienda, these days, is too big a 
job for a girl.” 

His deep concern showed an underlying 
goodness. Genuine sadness weighted his 
Sale when he gave his last orders from 
the saddle. “I’ve left an opiate in case 
he suffers. He may regain consciousness, 
but don’t be deceived. It will be the last 
flare before the dark.” 


p happened at midnight. An hour be- 
fore Bull had put Lee out of the room 
with gentle force to take needed rest. He 
had then moved his chair to the door 
which opened out on the corredor to secure 
the free air his rustler’s lungs demanded. 
Ac ross the compound he could see the 
moon’s pale lantern hanging in_ the 
branches of a yucca that upraised its ‘ ELL, I reckon this about lets us 
maimed and twisted shape on a distant out.” 

knoll. Northward the mountains loomed, The Three sat under the portales heav- 
ily smoking. Bull puffed meditatively 
at a strong old pipe. Between lungfuls 


dim and mysterious, in tender light that 
reduced the vivid chromes and 


lues of 





Herman Whitaker 





the candle, have I burned on the altar of . 
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Sliver toyed absently with a cigarette. 
The necessities of dealing farobank had 
trained Jake in the labi 7, selmelaation 
of his fat native cigar. As all necessary 
readjustment could be made with the 
tongue or lips, his hands were thrust 
deep in his pockets, a proof of profound 
mental concentration. It was he that 
had spoken, and the “this” alluded to 
Carleton’s funeral which had taken place 
the preceding day. 

It had been a quiet affair. William 
Benson, the nearest American neighbor, 
happened to be in El Paso. Of a round 
dozen Mexicans, of the better class, 
eleven were wearily waiting on the other 
side of the border till still another revolu- 
tion should restore their territorial rights. 
The Icarzas, Ramon and his father, a 
bewhiskered hacendado, attended with 
Isabel, the dusky beauty of the house. 
The Lovells, a small American rancher 
and his two pretty daughters, represented 
the hundreds of gringos, miners, ranchers, 
engineers, smelter men, who would have 
come in normal times. So these, with 
Lee, Carleton’s peons and the Three, 
had followed the rude ox-cart that bore 
him to the graveyard of a little adobe 
church in the hills. Their duty in the 

remises being thus consummated, the 

‘hree had resolved themselves into a 
committee on ways and means. 

“Yes, I s’pose we'll have to move on.’ 
If not actually dismal, Sliver’s endorse- 
ment both expressed regret and invited 
contradiction. 

Bull did not speak. He was watching 
Lee and the Lovell girls, who just then 
stepped out of her room across the patio. 
Phyllis, the younger, was to stay for a 
week, while Phoebe, the elder, returned 
home with her father, who had just 
brought the horses to the gateway. As 
Lee walked with her guests the length of 
the patio she took with her the sym- 
pathetic glances of the Three. 


js. gone mercifully provides her own 
anesthesia, stunning the victims of 
her catastrophes till the dangerous period 
of shock be passed. Later, the sight of 
Carleton’s riding whip, spurs or gloves, 
carelessly thrown in a corner, would 
bring a violent recurrence of grief, set her 
agonizing once more before the great 
blank wall of death. But just now com- 
plete emotional exhaustion left her quiet 
and calm. Neither had she made any 
attempt to bury her youth under the 
frowsy trappings of grief. Even the 
black velvet riband she wore at her throat 
was purely accidental, a natural trim- 
ming of her dress. 

Indeed, the other girls showed more 
outward sorrow. Though American 
born, they were almost Spanish in their 
coloring, and their dusky eyes, dark hair, 
rich cream skins provided a vivid foil for 
Lee’s fairness. If their eyes were swollen 
and nose tips chafed, the fact merely 
accentuated their feminine charm. To 
the Three, deprived for years of associa- 
tion with any but the lowest Mexican 
women, they swam in sweetness and light. 
The graceful turn of a rounded neck, lift 
of a smooth chin, flexure of a lithe waist 
aroused powerful memories. Like a 
cleansing stream, the sweetness of their 
first young, cool loves swept through 
their beings, purging them, for the 
moment, of shame and dross and 
passion. 
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“Adios, you fellows!” Lovell’s friendly 
voice came floating back from the gate. 
“Come and see us at San Miguel.” 


T was the climax; the climax of a week 

during which, in place of suspicion and 
distrust bred of the knowledge that every 
man’s hand was against ‘them and theirs 
against every man, they had met only 
faith and trust and friendship. The in- 
vitation instigated Sliver’s muttered 
exclamation: “Lordy! I’d like to! but—” 

“it’s no place for us,” Bull nodded 
toward Lee. “It ’ud be easier if she was 
provided for. Think of her, alone here, 
an’ a new revolution breaking every other 
day!” 

*Prett fierce,” Jake coincided. “But 
if ’twas left to that young Mex at the 
funeral yesterday—Ramon Icarza, was- 
n’t that what they called him? If ’twas 
left to him, she’d soon be—” 

“damned an’ done for!” Sliver ex- 
ploded. Hard eyes flashing, he added, 
“Come to think of it, the son of a gun did 
behave sorter soft. No Mex that was 
ever pupped is fit to even herd sheep for 
the little Lady-Girl! Hell! if I thought 
she’d look twice his way, I’d croak him 
afore we left.” 

“It wouldn’t be unnatural, she being 
raised here an’ not knowing much else.’ 
Bull’s gloom was here pierced by a flash 
of thought. “I'll bet you that’s what her 
father dreaded when he said for Benson 
to try an’ get her up to the States. [ 
wish the man was here so’s I could tell 
him afore we left.” 

“Tol’ her yet?” Sliver asked. 

Bull nodded. ‘“‘Las’ night. Said she 
hadn’t given any thought, yet, to the 
future.” 

The two girls were now coming back 
from the gate. At first they made to go 
down the opposite portales. Then Lee 
paused, gently disengaging her arm from 
the other girl’s waist, and came walking 
on alone. 

They rose and though she was, as be- 
foresaid, tall for a girl and well formed, 
she appeared childlike by comparison 
with their crude bulk. They felt it, and 
it drove in more keenly the sense of her 
loneliness. 

“Oh shore!”’ With his customary im- 
pulsiveness, Sliver cut off her attempts 
to thank them for their kindness. ‘We 
hain’t done nothing worth while.” 

“Sliver’s right.” Jake’s bleak eyes had 
grown almost soft. “You don’t owe us 
nothing. All that’s bothering us is—” 

“that we kain’t jest see how you're 
going to manage,” Bull finished. “Your 
ather’s idea—” 


E stopped. Her smooth white brow 
had cede up into a thoughtful little 
frown. “It isn’t practicable. Valles 
would never permit us to drive horses 
across the border. We have asked him 
once before. And if he would—” Her 
sweeping hand took in the sunlit patio, 
the brown criadas soft-footing it along 
the corredor; the compound ablaze with 
barbaric color; the peonas gossiping in 
the shade at the well; all of that medieval 
life that wraps Mexico in the sunshine of 
the past. “And if he would—I could 
never be happy in the United States. I 
was brought up to this. I’m part of it, 


and it of me,” she concluded with a firm 
little nod. “TI shall carry on my father’s 
work.” 
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The Three looked at each other. 
Bull’s troubled look, Jake’s dubious 
brows, Sliver’s cough, all expressed their 
common doubt. “Can you do it, Miss, 
alone?” 

“T shan’t be altogether alone. Mr. 
Lovell and Mr. Benson will be here to 
advise, and I shall hire an American fore- 
man. If you—” she paused, looking them 
over with sudden interest, then shook her 
head, “—of course, that’s absurd! You 
have your own business. But perhaps 
you might know some one?” 


if pes Three looked at each other again, 
the same thought in the mind of each. 
Well they knew how close they were to 
the end of their rope. As in a cinemato- 
graph they saw Don Manuel, insolent 
and threatening; the American border 
tightly closed; the fusillado against an 
adobe wall that would surely end their 
Mexican operations. Black as a thun- 
dercloud that dark prospect stood out 
against the sunlit peace of the past week. 
Yet, todo them justice, the ack helpless 
situation affected them most. If they 
paused, it was with the natural hesitation 
of men surveying a new path. 

Jake spoke first. “To tell the truth, 
Miss, we ain’t exactly what you'd call 
rushed with business.’ 

“Like all of us—upset by the revolu- 
tions.” She jumped to the natural con- 
clusion. ‘‘Were you—mining?” 

A picture of the lair, on the bench of 
the abandoned mine, flashed before all 
Three. Not without truth was Bull’s 
6 ei “We ain’t worked it much, of 
ate.” 

“Peons all gone to the wars, I sup- 
pose?” 

A sudden memory of Rosa’s desertion 

ermitted Sliver to say, “The las’ we had 
left jest t’other day.” 

Her pretty face brightened. ‘Then 
you mean to say that you are free for the 
present?” 

That was exactly what they had! 

She went on, slowly, “T’ll have to be 
frank. We own about a hundred and 
sixty or seventy thousand acres of land. 
But we haven’t been permitted to sell any 
stock for two years, so have no ready 
cash. I don’t know, even, whether I 
could pay a regular wage. But if you 
would take what I can scrape up and wait 
for the remainder till things quieten—” 

“Don’t you be bothering about that, 
Miss,” Bull broke in. “We'll stay, an’ 
when it comes that you don’t need us any 
longer—” 

“—-we ain’t a-going to bust you with 
no claims for high wages,” Sliver con- 
cluded. ““To tell you the truth, Miss, I’d 
be willing to work for my board jest to 
feel at loose on a range ag in.” 

His enthusiasm brought her smile, and 
though it was but a wintry effort, it still 
added warmth to her words. ‘“Then— 
now you are my men.” 


ie accent on the “my” unconsciously 
expressed the deepest lack of her be- 
reavement, the sudden check to the nat- 
ural feminine instinct to own and care for 
aman. The isolation of herself and her 
father amidst an alien brown people had 
undoubtedly tended to develop it in her 
to its fullest. Though ci ie had 
grumbled, manlike, at her pretty tyran- 
nies in manners and modes, shirts and 
socks, he had surreptitiously, hugely en- 





joyed it. Now, the stronger for her sor. 
row, that dominant trait broke loose on 
the devoted heads of the Three. 

“My men!” It sealed their adoption, 

“Phyllis, come here!” She was cying 
them with that microscopic feminine 
scrutiny that detects the minutest per- 
sonal defect. Her gesture of despair 
when the other girl came up was s0 
lovingly insulting it could not have deen 
outdone by the best of mothers. ‘hey 
are going to work for me, so we'll have to 
care for them. Do you suppose we can 
ever get them to rights?” 

Phyllis wasn’t quite sure, but as her 
interest while real was more casual, she 
held out hope. ‘““They’ll look better, ‘lear, 
after they’re washed and mended.” 

That was too mild for Lee. Not ring 
but revolution, drastic and complete, 
would satiate that hungry instinct. ‘No, 
they'll have to have new things. The 
store is run down badly, but it will supply 
their present needs.” 

With something of the air of convicts 
arraigned before a stern judge the Three 
listened to certain other frank comments 
upon their appearance. As laid down, 
their reconstruction included shaves for 
Sliver and Jake, a beard trim for Bull, 
haircuts for all three. To this they 
meekly agreed; took their new things 
with sheepish thanks when they were 
brought from the store; endured all with 
resignation if not cheerfulness up to the 
moment that she tried to quarter them in 
the house. Then the last shreds of mas- 
culine independence asserted themselves. 
They made a stand. 

“If it’s all the same, Miss,” Jake 


pleaded, “we’d sooner bunk down in one. 


of those empty adobes.” 

Sliver supported the rebellion. “You 
see, Miss, we’re that rough an’ not used 
to ladies’ society—” 

“An’ we smoke something dreadful,” 
Bull added his bit. “You really couldn’t 
stan’—” 

“Oh, I wouldn’t mind it a bit. I love 
tobacco smoke. It’s half of Mexico.” 


Ty of their last weapon, the 
Three could only stand and fidget till 
Phyllis came to the rescue. Her interest, 
as aforesaid, being founded merely on the 
general principles of loyalty to her sex, 
she ce afford to be generous. “They'll 
want to play cards and generally carry 
on,” she whispered. ‘“‘Men always do. 
Let them sleep in the adobe and take 
their meals with you at the house.” 
compromise thus effected, Lee 
marched the Three to their new abode. 
But this was not the end. Just as they 
were about to settle therein she turned 
loose upon them a veritable hornet’s nest 
of brown criadas. All afternoon they 
found themselves encircled, as it were, by 
clouds of flying skirts, and when the 
flutter casidal the adobe stood scrubbed 
and dusted and furnished with catres, bed 
clothing, washstands, chairs and a table 
for the “cards and general carrying on.” 
When the invasion, brown and white, 
finally withdrew, and the suggested 
changes in apparel and personal appear- 
ance were duly consummated, they were 
left gazing with something of awe and a 
great deal of wonder at their recon- 
structed selves. 
“You look almost human,” Jake gzve 
his opinion of Bull. “A touch with a 
(Continued on page 96) 
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What of the Nation? 


Intervention in Mexico—An Argument for War 


INTERVENTION IN MEXICO 


S I write this, I am on my way 
from the border to Washington 
to confer with others of the special 
commission appointed by the 

American Union against Militarism to 
help avert the danger of war between the 
United States and Mexico, complications 
arising from the pursuit of Villa, from the 
gathering of the war-at-any-price element 
on the border, and from the extensive 
mobilization of militia in the Southwest, 
with the tension which these operations 
naturally caused. We are asked to con- 
fer, unofficially, with three representative 
Mexicans—Dr. Atl, Senor Resse, and 
Senor Rolland—in an immediate effort to 
delay further hostilities, bring about 
mediation and devise a way of protecting 
American lives along the border without 
an intolerable violation of Mexican 
sovereignty. 

In advance of the conference but after 
discussion with Senor Rolland, I may be 

ermitted to say a word here as to what 
toad the present duty of the United 
States. 

Various parts of Mexico have been in a 
condition of wild disorder, off and on, 
since the death of Madero. The funda- 
mental causes of this condition lie in the 
ignorance and violence of the people, on 
the one hand, and in needless exploita- 
tion, concession seizing and land monop- 
oly on the other. There was no middle 
class in Mexico and there could be none 
without education, sanitation and justice. 
These evil conditions have flowed over 
the boundary of the United States and 
have produced a feeling of disgust, con- 
tempt and desire for revenge, as well as 
the higher purpose to help Mexico to save 
herself from being a nuisance to others 
and a danger to herself. Naturally some 
of these feelings were strongest in the city 
of El Paso, a town most directly affected 
by Mexico’s troubles, many of whose 
people have suffered severely from them, 
a town which further holds as transient 
Visitors the major part of the brood of 
vultures to whose activities so much of 
the anguish of Mexico is due. 

Taking the wild attack upon Columbus 
as an immediate pretext, a large part of 
the border population is in favor for war 
with Mexico. In their judgment, the 
Carrizal affair, the Columbus affair, any 
affair should serve as a reason for inva- 
ding Mexico, cleaning up the border and 
making the rights of foreigners as safe to 
the south of the Rio Grande as to the 
north. Such a war as this would be a war 
without honor, one brought on with no 
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effort to avert. War is the greatest 
calamity which can come to any nation. 
To bring it on wantonly is the greatest of 
crimes, and it should not lie in the power 
of any one man, be he captain of a puni- 
tive expedition, or president of the United 
States, to plunge the nation into war. 

We have still the larger question of in- 
tervention, an attempt to help Mexico by 
producing an armed peace, behind which 
could follow with our help, schools, sani- 
tation, agrarian legislation, the cancella- 
tion of unjust concessions, and other re- 
forms which might come, though they 
seldom do, in the wake of war. 

It is plain that no such intervention 
could follow a punitive expedition for 
atrocities along the Rio Grande. To 
fight Mexico for any cheap local pretext 
would leave an ineffaceable stain upon 
our history. To fight for territory, for 
indemnity, for concessions would shock 
the moral sense of the nation and would 
paralyze our friendly relations with South 
America. If we must intervene, it must 
be for the welfare of Mexico, for the great 
good of civilization and with full con- 
currence of the great Republics of the 
south. 

I do not know that such intervention 
is necessary or possible. We might, 
Roman fashion, create a desert and call it 
peace, but not for the good of the Mexi- 
cans. All that armed force can do is to kill 
enough people to terrorize the rest. It is 
a slow and disheartening process: it costs 
to kill one man in war more than a hun- 
dred peons can save in a lifetime. The) 
values of intervention would lie in what} 
came after, and no one can foretell the 
aftermath of war. 

I came to the border with the thought 
that intervention benign in purpose, how- 
ever cruel in practice, might ultimately 
be inevitable. I feel less sure of that now. 
The outlook indicates that Mexico has 
within herself the power of regenerating. 
In the te he districts, schools are 
built, land distribution is going on, the 
influence of intrigues of exploiters of all 

nations is waning, and a new and rela- 
tively wholesome Mexico is coming to the 
front. This is not the Mexico of the 
Cientificos nor the one hoped for by those 
who yearn across the border; it is the 
Mexico of the future, a nation built up 
in accord with the genius of her own peo- 
ple. A Mexico we might destroy, if we 


‘declare a general war on account of the 


errors and blunders of the border. Mean- 
while, at this moment, all real danger of 
war seems to be averted; the troops cap- 
tured at Carrizal have been returned. Our 
army, now out of bounds and under work- 
ing of Carranza, will be withdrawn to our 
own territory. The wise and patient 
policy of our generals along the border 
will not be eclipsed by new militarism, 
projected by the demands of American 
politics. 


AN ARGUMENT FOR WAR 


UST now, our seaboard towns, nota- 
bly New York and Boston, are beset 
by self-styled patriots eager to bring 
us pe the war of Europe on the side 
= England if possible, but anyhow into 
‘eo are tired of deliberation and 
ceiladen and would cut the knots of 
diplomacy, by casting aside all law and 
order na ii out with the sword. 
recent article in a financial journal 
expresses this purpose nakedly. The ar- 
ument is that war will bring a great 
i to business, and that meanwhile 1 it 
will work wonders on our people in the 
way of vigor and virility. It seems that 
minding our own business and striving 
to put justice above politics has an en- 
feebling effect, and the heroic efforts of 
national swashbucklers stir 


our our 
sense of humor more than they do our 
patriotism. 


Some of this is true. Some men make a 
great deal of money in war-time, and as a 
nation we are not enthusiastic over pur- 
poseless killing or even being killed. But 
the virility argument is a long exploded 
fiction, upheld only by those who “think 
with their fists.” 

But one branch of this argument is 


unique. It deserves to be preserved, as a 
“black beetle in amber,” in the pages of 
Sunset. To enter the European brawl 


might cost a few hundred thousand lives. 
Each man killed might have a life expec- 
tation of thirty years. This would make 
three million years for one man or one 
fourth of a year for each of 100,000,000 
people. Three months is a mere trifle, 
lost at the end of life, and one couldn’t 
lose it anywhere else. For the sake of a 
rush of prosperity and a firm alliance with 
the business of London, we could all well 
afford to give that much of our time. 

That is true; millions of men have sold 
their souls for less. But it is not clear 
how the sacrifices are to be equalized. 
What reward have the hundred thousand 
men forced to create this “business boom” 
for the benefit of others after they are 
dead? 
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Atolia, the California War Baby, sired by Mars out of Pack! The Atolia mine paid $1,100,000 in the first six months of 1916 


Mobilizing Western Metals 


How the War Has Brought to the Far West the Greatest 
Mining Boom in Its History 


TKINS and Kroll never made 
much money out of the Atolia 
mine. It contained an abundance 


of tungsten ore close to the sur- 
face, but the imports of German and 
Austrian tungsten held the price down to 
a bare living, about $7.50 for twenty 
pounds of 60 per cent ore. There was no 
water at the mine; every drop of the in- 
dispensable element had to be freighted 
painfully and expensively forty miles 
across the burning desert from Kramer, 
California. To make matters worse, the 
manufacturers of tungsten incandescent 
lamps preferred the tungstate of iron 
mined in the Nederland district north of 
Denver, in Colorado. Taking it by and 
large, the owners of the Atolia agreed 
with the rest of the mining world in 1914 
that the West had gone to the eternal 
bowwows; no longer was there any excite- 
ment, glory or money to be had in the 
hills and deserts; mining had become as 
dull and unprofitable a sport as the job 
of a bartender in Arizona. 


By Walter V. Woehlke 


heard and felt around the world. The 
mill was partially destroyed by the en- 
suing blaze. Immediately, at once, on 
the spot, the moment the news of the fire 
in the little mill on the Mojave desert 
became known, the price of high-speed 
tool steel everywhere—except in Germany 
and Austria—went soaring. It had been 
6s cents before the war. After the Atolia 
fire it skyrocketed to $2.75 a pound. 

Why did that small blaze in an obscure 
mill in the hot heart of an obscure Calli- 
fornia desert exert so tremendous an 
effect upon the metal-working industry of 
the world? 

THE BIRTH OF A WAR BABY’ 

It was this way: The Allies needed 

shells, guns of all calibers, a thousand 


kinds of steel instruments of murder. To 
make these steel instruments, they needed 


very hard steel for the cutting ends of 
lathes, drill presses, cutters, planers and 
other tools. This very hard, high-speed 
tool steel was manufactured of an alloy 
of 12 to 18 per cent of tungsten. German 
and Austrian tungsten was off the market. 
The Atolia district had become perhaps 
the world’s principal source of tungsten 
almost overnight. Hence the sensational 
rise in the price of tool steel when fire 
interrupted the Atolia production and 
sent tungsten from less than $2 to more 
than $4 a pound. 
Tungsten ore at $2.50 or $3 a pound 
it brought a bare one-tenth that amount 
before the war—is a fat morsel for the 
poor man. Scores of leasers, men work- 
ing small parts of ore veins owned by 
others in Colorado and California on a 
royalty basis, have put away snug little 
fortunes operating with almost no equip- 
ment. Blasting powder, pick, shovel and 
a hand-jig are producing a hundred, two 
hundred dollars’ worth of tungsten ore a 
day for some of the fortunate 





Atkins and Kroll groaned 
when the war broke out. 
Metal prices tumbled right 
and left; business slowed down 
until its motor barely turned 
over; miners were laid off by 
the thousand. Every camp 
in the West shut down and 
went fishing to cut expenses. 
When therefore a group of San 
Francisco men approached At- 
kins and Kroll with an offer to 
take the Atolia off their hands, 
the owners locked the door and 
closed the window leading to 
the fire escape. They were 
not going to let that money 
get away from them. ‘That 
was early in I9I5 

A year later, in January, 
1916, the distillate engine in 
the mill of the Atolia company 
backfired, and the shot was 
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Hand-jigging tungsten ore worth $2.50 a pound. 
men have made snug little fortunes out of this com- 








ponent of tool steel since the war broke out 


Many poor 


leasers and prospectors. Ore 
dumps discarded in the days 
of low-priced tungsten are be- 
ing guarded by armed senti- 
nels. And _ high-grading, ap 
gentle art of stowing away : 

few pounds of the best ore in 
convenient pockets, an art 
practised by unscrupulous min- 
ers, was encouraged by the 
representatives of tungsten- 
hungry steel manufacturers 
who did not care from what 
source came their ore so long 
as they got it. Atolia has: be- 
come a town of a thousand 
inhabitants with a full supply 
of jitneys, tent houses, real es- 
tate offices and subdivisions, 
a genooine, hot-off-the-griddle 
old-time boom camp, its get- 
rich-quick enthusiasm rivaled 
only by its closest competitor, 
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Mobilizing Western Metals: 


the Boulder County tungsten district in 
Colorado where the war is likewise put- 
ting much money into pockets whose me- 
tallic contents never before caused their 
owners’ left shoulder to sag. 

Yet, when everything is said about the 
Atolia and the Boulder booms, tungsten 
is a pretty small potato compared with 
the whirlwind of prosperity which, born 
on the blood-soaked fields of Europe, 
struck every mining center of the Far 
West eighteen months ago. The full 
measure of this boundless, unprecedented 
mining prosperity is best told by the 
following table giving the average price 
obtained for the West’s staple metal 
products in October, 1914, and in May, 
1916. 


Oct., 1914 May, 1916 
Copper.....11.76 28 cents per pound 
OY: are 3.975 7.38 cents per pound 
ZING Se 46e.0% 5.01 16.01 cents per pound 
ro) eee ee 49.12 74-27 cents per ounce 
Quicksilver.55.00 72.50 doll. per flask 
jungsten... 7.50 40.00 doll. per unit 


By hen to these enormously increased 
r prices of the metals there is added a 
“in roddanceloes from 30 to 500 per cent larger 
than in 1914, the full extent of the West- 
ern mining industry’s robust vigor can 
be faintly realized. 
METALS FOR MURDER 


The reason for this radiant health is, 
of course, perfectly obvious. Briefly, it 
consists in this: 

\ million rifle cartridges consume from 
23,000 to 26,000 pounds of copper. And 
what’s a million cartridges among a 
hundred thousand machine guns, not to 
mention ten million busy rifles? Every 


shrapnel shell wears a waist band of 
copper weighing 214 to 3 pounds. The 
cartridge case fitting into a three-inch 


gun weighs 1 pound 5 ounces and con- 
sists of 70 per cent of copper and 30 per 
cent of zinc. The three-inch gun is a 
quickfirer and comprises the bulk of the 
mobile field artillery of all the belliger- 
ents. The cartridge case of the heavy 
six-inch gun is not merely doubled in 
weight; it tilts the scales at almost 29 
pounds. And the number of six-inch 
guns used on land and sea is tremendous. 
Every cartridge has a copper primer; 
there is copper in the steel jacket of a 
rifle bullet and lead in its core. 

Or, to put it another way, peaceful old 
Uncle Samuel, a party so pacific, so upset 
by the sight of blood that he refrains 
from slapping at the Mexican mosquito 
drilling away tirelessly at the back of his 
neck, uses 20,000,000 pounds of copper 
a year for ammunition and military brass 
buttons. Find the ratio between the 
metal consumption of Uncle Sam’s tiny 
martial establishment during peace times 
and the consumption of the aggregate 
European fighting machines during war 
time and you have an approximation of 
the huge quantities of Far Western base 
metals now being fed into the maw of 
Mars. This computation, of course, does 
not include the post bellum demand for 
the metals to go into the bronze monu- 
ments in honor of the dead heroes—and 
for the coppers that will be dropped into 
the hats of the blinded and crippled live 
ones. 

When the war was only a month old 
nobody listened to Kitchener. The 
world was stunned by the unprecedented 
stream of blood and treasure poured out 
on modern battlefields. Nobody be- 
lieved that the belligerents had the men, 
the money and the will to keep the mon- 
strous slaughter going for more than a 
year. Nobody, not even the general 
staff of the German army, had an 
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adequate conception of the size to which 
the armies and their ammunition require- 
ments would grow. The outbreak of the 
war, therefore, cut off the peace demands 
of Europe, disorganized American in- 
dustries and so radically reduced metal 
consumption that copper, despite a 40 
per cent curtailment of production, 
dropped two cents a pound. Everywhere 
in the Far West mines shut down or laid 
off men. Things had been quiet enough 
he first half of 1914; in the second half 
the ring of a ten-dollar gold piece dropped 
in Douglas, Arizona, could be heard in 
Butte, Montana, so deadly dull was the 
mining business. 

Early in 1915 the European govern- 
ments came around to Kitchener’s views 
concerning the length of the war. The 
scramble for guns and shells, for more 
guns and shells, for things with which to 
make guns and shells, began in earnest. 


TRANSMUTING ZINC INTO GOLD 


The first metal to respond to the war 
stimulus was zine. According to the 
popular notion zine and copper, combined 
in certain proportions, make brass. This 
notion is wrong. Zinc alone, all by itself, 
is capable of making gold. Ask the 
stockholders of the Interstate-Callahan 
mine up in the Coeur d’Alenes. They 
have seen it done. 

Back in 1907 the owners of 
zinc mines were in despair. The 
was down to three cents a pound. ‘The 
world demand for the metal was slack 
and the output of the Broken Hill dis- 
trict in Australia kept quotations down. 
They wanted a few more rows of brick on 
the protective tariff wall; they wanted 
the zinc duty raised so that they might 
be able to obtain five cents a pound, pay 
and put something by for a 


\merican 
price 


expenses 
rainy day. 

















The Butte & 
Superior mine, 
a copper mine 

which fooled 
its owners by 
turning into a 
zine producer. 
When the war 

boosted zinc 
from five to 

27 cents per 

pound, the white 
raven in the 
Jackling string 
of copper 
bonanzas began 
to earn profits 
at the rate of two 
million dollars a 
month. Butte, 


Montana, today 





is literally 
drunk with the 
golden war 


prosperity 
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When the war broke out, the Allies 
found themselves in a tight fix. They 
needed zinc for ammunition. They had 
oceans of zinc ore, but those awful Ger- 
mans had all the smelting facilities. 
Practically all the European zinc smelters 
were located in Germany and Belgium. 
Willy-nilly, the Allies turned to the United 
States for the indispensable zinc. 

And then the fireworks began. 

The Interstate-Callahan was a pros- 
‘ee up in Nine Mile canyon, near Wal- 
ace, Idaho. Its owners, mostly Minne- 
sota and Wisconsin folk, had spent a lot 
of money hoping that the stopes would 
strike lead ore and thus turn the mine 
into another Hercules or Bunker Hill. 
They had put up and put up, hoping that 
the next shot would reveal the wide wall 
of black galena so confidently expected. 
Fate played them a measly trick. When 
the strike was made, it turned out to be 
only zinc instead of lead-silver ore! 

Up to the beginning of 1915 the Inter- 
state-Callahan paid only Irish dividends. 
In 1914 the loss caused by the mine’s 
operation exceeded $90,000. 

Owing to the above mentioned cor- 
ralling of the European zinc smelting 
business by the Germans zinc went up 
in the latter half of 1914 and the Callahan 
miners began to dig into the face of the 
zinc ore. The deeper they went, the 
richer, cleaner, larger the vein grew. And 
still the zinc price went up, from 5 to Io, 
to 15, to 20 cents a pound. The Callahan 
people put on three shifts. Zinc ore 
fairly flew out of the shaft; minted gold 
fairly flew into the treasury. And still 
the price went up, to 25, to 27 cents a 
pound. Mind you, 5 cents is a living 
price. And still the output increased, 
the stream of Allied gold kept rolling in. 
Those Duluth stockholders tread on air, 
shook hands with themselves and grinned 
so hard, so long, so broadly that crowds 
gathered around them to watch. O, but 
they felt good! 

Why shouldn’t they? 
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Few of the stockholders paid as much 
as $5 a share. In April, 1915, they got a 
dividend of $1.50; in August they got 
$2 a share; by December, 1915, nine 
months after the first payment, they had 
received $5.50. Their entire investment 
and then some had come back to them. 
Two and a half million dollars had been 
distributed among them—and they still 
had the mine with the longest, cleanest, 
richest zinc-ore channel in the country. 
Dividends continued at the rate of aaae 
$700,000 every three months, not count- 
ing a million or two in the surplus put 
by for a rainy peaceful day. 


SPOKANE GOES PROSPECTING 


Do you wonder that Spokane, the 
clearing-house of the Coeur d’Alene dis- 
trict, took a deep breath and a pick and 
went out into the hills prospecting? All 
Spokane every day passes the skyscrapers 
built by L. W. Hutton and August Paul- 
sen. Hutton used to run a locomotive 
on the Northern Pacific; Paulsen, a Dan- 
ish immigrant, acquired grace and agility 
by leaping on and off a milk wagon for 
forty a month and found. Paulsen had 
an income of half a million from one mine 
last year; the same mine, the Hercules, 
provided Hutton with a quarter million 
spending money. The Hercules is a lead 
mine. It made big money for the owners 
while lead was selling for less than four 
cents; the war almost doubled the lead 
price and the lead profits. Yet Spokane, 
the commercial heart of the district over- 
whelmed by the leaden prosperity, did 
not lose its head. Promoters reaped a far 
richer harvest through the two-by-four 
Goldfield boom than through the spec- 
tacular dividends of the Coeur d’Alenes. 
The great Leadville district in Colorado 
likewise continued on an even keel re- 
gardless of the unprecedented war profits. 

Before dropping lead and zinc for 
weightier matters, it will not be amiss to 
say a few words concerning Butte & 
Superior, a mining property located at the 


well known city of Butte, Montana, and 
owned by the equally well known Daniel 
C. Jackling who was working on a 
medium-sized salary a few years ago and 
who now buys the top floor of every 
first-class hotel in which he stays longer 
than two days. Butte & Superior was a 
disappointment to its owner, who has a 
decided leaning toward copper. In fact, 
the Butte property was to round out a 
string of copper mines comprising, among 
others, the Bah Copper, Nevada Con- 
solidated, Ray, Chino, Miami and other 
dividend drippers. Butte & Superior, 
however, though starting as a well be- 
haved copper mine, changed its mind and 
character and developed into a zinc nui- 
sance. Well, to make a long story short, 
the mine is now producing better than ten 
million pounds of zinc a month and its 
stock has climbed from $26 to $91 a share, 
a performance which so annoyed its owner 
that he sold his steam yacht to the czar for 
a million dollars, according to the papers. 


THE MOSES OF THE PORPHYRIES 


This man Jackling is the Moses who led 
the Guggenheims into porphyry. But for 
his work copper might now be selling for 
a dollar instead of 28 cents a pound. Ten 
years ago he demonstrated that the so- 
called porphyry deposits, a ton of which 
contained only twenty-five to forty-five 
pounds of copper, could be het and 
milled at a profit if the operations are 
carried out on a sufficiently large scale. 
His faith in these tremendous masses of 
low-grade stuff—most of the porphyry 
mines contain less than 2 per cent 
metallic copper—was so great that the 
Guggenheims were induced to spend five 
million dollars in Bingham Canyon, 
Utah, before the Utah Copper mine pro- 
duced the first pound of red metal. Today 
Jackling’s first baby, the Utah Copper, 
is the world’s biggest copper mine, pro- 
ducing more than 160 million pounds 
of the red metal per annum at a cost of 
less than seven cents a pound. 

Copper has been 





Two of D.C. Jackling’s ‘‘porphyry’’ mines, the Utah Copper (upper) and the Ray Consolidated, in Arizona. 
These two mines will this year produce at least 250 million pounds of copper at a profit of nearly 20 cents a 
pound. They are now earning at the rate of 50 million dollars in one year. 





metal-mine profiteers, Charles M. Schwab is a mere piker 
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selling for better 
than 27 cents a 
pound since Feb- 


ruary. Figure out 
the profits for your- 
self. Ifyou want to 
get dizzy, add the 
revenue from the 
other big porphyry 
copper producers in 
Arizona, New Mexi- 
co, Nevada and 
Chile to the Utah re- 
ceipts. If Jackling’s 
dividends are less 
than halfa million a 
month, the Guggen- 
heims should pay 
the difference. 
During the last 
generation, prior to 


the war, copper 
reached 25 cents 
only once. That 


was ten years ago. 
The high price of 
the red metal then 
was purely artificial. 
Like the trout spoon 
jiggered across the 
pool, it was bright, 
it glittered—and it 
(Continued on page 85) 
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picture of a girl 


VIVA RUIZ 


Following an Engagement and the Capture of a Colonel, 
General Cupid Reports an Unconditional Surrender 


By Hugh Johnson 


Author of: Made in Germany; Officer of the Day 


border line. He took with him old 

Jim Jessup, and part of Jim Jes- 
sup’s army train Number Six, a troop of 
cavalry and the enduring memory of his 
colonel’s daughter. He had asked the 
colonel for something more than this 
memory but the colonel looked him over 
long and shrewdly. 

“Young man,” said he, “‘you are an im- 
pecunious second lieutenant. I have a 
higher future in view for Mildred. You 
go to the border.” 

After a lingering farewell young Breth- 
erton went. There was no other officer 
with the troop and there was only old 
Jim to confide in, but Jim was a quiet 
philosopher of sorts. 

“T’ve knowed old Dorfus sence he was a 
recruit,” said Jim. “The higher future’s 
a United States senator in San Francisco, 
and the old man thinks that he sees his 
way to a general’s star by the political 
route, I reckon. But that ain’t all. [ve 
knowed Mildred sence she wasn’t no 
higher’n my holster. She’ll last as long 
as you will. Go on to the border and 
fergit it.’ 

There was no revolution at Dos Pasos. 
It was a little bleached out adobe town, 


OUNG Bretherton went to Dos 
Pasos to preserve the peace of the 


Illustrated by Louis Rogers 


sitting at the foot of a bleached out 
mountain, facing a bleached out plain. 
The leading citizens were Slicker Bill 
Bivins, who ran a feed store, and Bad 
Eye Bunker, who owned the rest of the 
town. 

“What’s necessary to keep the soldgers 
here?” Slicker Bill asked Jim Jessup. 
“They do buy a lot of oats and hay.” 

“Tt’s a mint,” said Bad Eye Bunker. 
“The balance of trade has gone all to the 
merry since this here troop of sodgers 
come. I wouldn’t admire for to see ’°em 
depart.” 

“There’ s always got to be a military 
situation,” counselled Jim. ‘“There ought 
to be rumors of battle, murder and sudden 
death.” 

“Make it so,” said Slicker Bill Bivins. 
And he did. 

No one knows when the stories of Red 
Ruiz, the terror of Tuxpan, began to be 
told. A few days after the advent of the 
troops a Mexican peon named Ruiz had 
been taken from the town jail by the 
alcalde of the Mexican half of Dos Pasos. 
The charge was chicken stealing. The of- 
fense was not serious enough for a firing 


squad nor of enough dignity for a formal 
trial. Ruiz was headed in the direction 
of the mountains and kicked toward the 
far horizon. 

“Adios, amigo mio,” 
calde. “Do not return.’ 

Nothing more was heard of Ruiz until 
these rumors arose. Then it was said that 
a counter revolution was brewing in the 
north, led by a romantic Robin Hood who 
robbed the rich and fed the poor. His 
force was variously estimated to the thou- 
sands. He was located at all points of the 
compass. Bretherton was harassed by re- 
ports of attacks on outlying ranchos and 
patrols went scurry ing east and west until 
K troop’s horses were worn down. These 
reports were always carried to _head- 
quarters through Bad Eye Bunker or 
Slicker Bill Bivins. At last it was re- 
ported that an armed expedition had 
rendezvoused north of the Arizona line at 
a place called Aravaca, in the house of a 
man named Moreno. Now, Aravaca is 
none other than the Wolfville of Benson 
Annie. Aravaca is dead and nothing re- 
mains but a pile of tin cans and a moulder- 
ing adobe wall. No one named Moreno 
ever lived in Aravaca, but there used to be 
a Methodist minister there named Brown, 
and Moreno is Mexican for Brown. 


ordered the al- 
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Bretherton questioned Jessup, and Jes- 
sup owned to the truth. “You needed 
the exercise, sonny, to keep your sperrits 
up. I was agoin’ to tell you anyway.” 
troop did no more night riding for a 
week, but Bivins and Bunker had builded 
better than they knew. Reports of Ruiz 
began to leak into the papers. He was a 
figment of the imagination, a creature of 
the blue, but the story had fallen on fertile 
ground. A squadron was sent to Dos 
Pasos and with it came Bretherton’s colo- 
nel. He received Bretherton’s report on 
the situation in sullen silence. He required 
to have conducted to him Slicker Bill 
Bivins and Bad Eye Bunker. He wished 
to interview these sterling patriots. When 
they came he listened to them proudly 
without regret or shame. He was a pom- 
pous man was the colonel and he was 
drawing towards the close of his service. 
Good colonels are rewarded with their 
eneral’s stars before their retirement, 
te there are so many good colonels and 
so few general’s stars that a little publicity 
does no harm. It is like aspiring office 
boys standing in a line. A little attention 
at the psychological moment is a valuable 
thing. 

“Tf the situation is as you say it is,” was 
his comment, “there should be more troops 
at Dos Pasos. A battery of artillery, 
with their horses.” (The eyes of Bivins 
of the feed store brightened.) “Perhaps 
some infantry with their company messes. 
We shall need large camping space.” Bad 
Eye Bunker preened himself. ‘‘But these 
rumors must be investigated. I should 
like all the information possible about this 
Red Ruiz and his forces.” 


T cannot be said that Colonel Dorfus 

intentionally stretched any stories. He 
was in the hands of his friends. But he 
filtered the stories carefully. There were 
no rude, wild reports. He suggested that 
it would be as well to have a battery of ar- 
tillery at Dos Pasos, and there being one 
battery unattached, it was sent. A bat- 
tery of artillery normally needs a support 
of a battalion of infantry, and a battalion 
of infantry was sent. It was never said 
that there was any real danger, but it was 
not long before there was under Colonel 
Dorfus’ command at Dos Pasos a larger 
force than any general officer at the border 
had in his immediate hand, and Dorfus 
was but a candidate colonel. 

The border line itself was taboo. No 
one was allowed to cross either way and it 
was not hard to sit and look at the myste- 
rious jumble of distant purple hills that 
were Mexico and imagine armed caravans 
winding down through the canyons and 
ravines, and imagining such things it was 
easy to retail them. If there ever were 
two Grand Prix, Medaille d’or imaginers, 
those two were Slicker Bill Bivins and Bad 
Eye Bunker. And the only difference be- 
tween them and Colonel Dorfus was that 
they were the crude quarriers of the rough 
and:rock-ribbed raw material, while he 
was the temperamental sculptor of the 
finished product. 

All this concerned young Bretherton 
but little. Relieved of the responsibility 


of supreme command he addressed him- 
self to the task of writing letters with a 
whole-hearted singleness of purpose that 
bore fruit in communications of such mag- 
nitude that they had to be rolled like 
newspapers because no envelope would 
hold them. Propped upon his camp table 
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was the leather-bound picture of a girl. 
It was there when he ate and it was there 
when he wrote. He was doing some im- 
agining of his own and sometimes he 
talked to the picture as though it were the 
original and not a mere counterfeit pre- 
sentment. He also received letters of 
much the same sort, or if he did not, the 
troop learned to expect a grouchy skipper. 
Whenever there was no letter one day 
there were two the next. The mail or- 
derly learned the advisability of saving 
out the duplicate against letterless days, 
and as they were not the sort of letters 
that regard the flight of time, Bretherton 
was happy in the bliss of ignorance. 


‘i Ruiz myth grew by what it fed on. 
At length the newspapers took it up 
with might. It was not many days before 
the name of Dorfus was known to every 
breakfast table in America. All this had 
happened before the days of real border 
trouble, and before the European war 
had sapped sensation of its thrill, and peo- 
ple paid more attention to headlines. The 
eyes of America were turned on the little 
adobe town of Dos Pasos and the history 
of Ruiz had been told so often and with 
such wealth of detail that even Bad Eye 
Bunker and Slicker Bill Bivins had begun 
to believe it themselves. 

About this time too, a kind of week-end 
house party came out in Senator Farady’s 
private car from San Francisco to visit 
Colonel Dorfus on the scene of action and 
to observe Uncle Sam’s border patrol at 
work and play. In this party was Mrs. 
Dorfus and Mildred and the senator and 
several other people who have no part in 
this story. The senator was very much 
interested in Colonel Dorfus’ career. He 
admired the sterling old soldier and he 
more than admired the sterling old sol- 
dier’s daughter. The value of this interest 
to the colonel’s prospects had been sufh- 
ciently impressed upon the girl. She was 
a practical young lady with romantic 
ideas and a great deal of tact and common 
sense. 


HEN the car was backed in to the 

camp siding there were many young 
officers who had known the Dorfuses in 
San Francisco there to meet the colonel’s 
family, and among them was Bretherton— 
glaring. He glared more fiercely than ever 
when the senator assisted Mildred to 
alight, but he ceased glaring when the 
girl’s glance fell upon him. He didn’t pre- 
cisely take her in his arms and squeeze her 
ravenously, but his manner of performing 
the formality of hand shaking seemed to 
convey something of the same effect. 
Mother Dorfus shooed the girl to one side 
and got strategetically between Brether- 
ton and the girl. But Bretherton made a 
quick flanking movement, and at last the 
irate colonel called the boy aside and gave 
him an important message for the 
adjutant. 

For the next morning Bretherton and 
Mildred had arranged a horseback ride, 
to be taken before reveille, the only time 
when it is cool enough to ride for pleasure 
at Dos Pasos in June. They forgot to 
come back until nearly noon. Old Dorfus 
had patrols out hunting for them and the 
senator was plainly annoyed. Mother 
Dorfus administered to him—the senator 
—with nervous solicitude and the whole 
camp was duly stirred. When the babes 
in the woods returned, Colonel Dorfus 


sent for the boy and they had it out in the 
headquarters tent. 

The colonel appealed to Bretherton’s 
affection for the girl. He painted the 
roseate future that awaited her if she es- 
caped him, Bretherton. But the boy was 
twenty-three and all filled up with ro- 
mantic nonsense. He said that there was 
no mountain so high, nor sea so deep, as to 
keep apart two loving hearts, and he ad- 
vised that the sooner the colonel recog- 
nized this fundamental fact the better it 
would be for all concerned. He said tht 
it was useless to attempt to dissuade hirn, 
for so long as he retained his loyal heart 
and strong young hands that heart aid 
those hands were hers. While he rant: d 
on in this wise the colonel silently pull: 4 
out the drawer of a field desk and fished 
out a large-scale map of the border. This 
he spread on the ke and put the end of a 
stubby finger on a place called Coyote 
Wells about sixty miles west of Dos Pasos 
in the direction of Yuma. 


NE who does not know the Papago 

country has no need to bewail his 
ignorance. Itwas not meant for human in- 
vestigation. There is sand, drifts and seas 
and gullies and hillocks of it. It is fine 
white sand and the wind takes it up and 
twists it into new forms of ribs and swales 
every day so that there is no trail through 
it and one must move by dead reckoning. 
A mockery of a breeze blows across it—a 
searing wind like the breath from a stoke- 
hold. Even with hat brim pulled down 
to your eyes and handkerchief covering 
your face to your hat brim the sand and 
the heat ooze through and scorch your 
skin. The San Carlos river, a bright, 
sparkling little stream from Mexico, runs 
into the sand and dies, vanishes into thin 
air—banks, bed and bottom—and is 
heard of no more. Between Baboquievari 
and Yuma there is but one spot where a 
human being can exist for three days on 
end, and that spot is Coyote Wells, where 
a little stream of pure water bubbles out 
of a limestone outcrop. 

“T’ll not discuss this matter further, 
Mr. Bretherton,” said the colonel, “‘but | 
have appealed to your reason. I have long 
thought that these desert waterholes 
should be guarded. You, with three men, 
shall take station at Coyote Wells. Let 
Jessup take out tents and equipage and 
ten days’ rations and forage with the pack 
train. The quartermaster will hereafter 
keep you supplied. You are to send in no 
messages unless something happens, and 
I have an intuition that nothing will hap- 
pen. That will do.” 

Bretherton was a soldier. He took his 
medicine through set teeth. 

“T have always tried to keep my official 
duties separated from my private affairs,” 
he said; “‘it is a lesson I learned from my 
father, and he, Colonel Dorfus, was a 
soldier.” 

With that he went. Jessup carried back 
from Coyote Wells a letter written on two 
hundred neatly folded tissue sheets of field 
message blanks in a small cramped hand, 
but it was not addressed to Colonel Dor- 
fus. When Jessup came back he found 
that there had been commotion in Dos 
Pasos. The Ruiz rumor had grown so 
large and so replete with detail that the 
Mexican government itself believed it. 
A detachment of Federal troops came to 
Dos Pasos. They had intrenched the hills 


back of the town. New rumors came in 
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Mildred’s mother got strategically between them, but Bretherton made a quick flanking movement, and 
at last the irate Colonel called the boy aside 








every hour. The Los Angeles and Tucson 
papers were coming out in afternoon edi- 
tions with red ink bulletins. At the hot 
moment of excitement a major general 
died in Seattle. This made a vacancy 
among the brigadiers and Senator Farady 
took the first train to Washington in the 
interests of Colonel Dorfus. 


HILE the excitement was still at its 

height, a messenger came in from 
Coyote Wells on a fagged-out horse. He 
was covered with white dust and overcome 
with the heat of a sixty-mile ride in the 
sun. He rode straight to the colonel’s 
tent door and scratched on the tent fly. 
The colonel took that message, read it, 


turned pale and sank limply into a chair. 
This was the message: 

“Am holding here a ragged peon whom 
we caught trying to cross the line at Coy- 
ote Wells. He refuses to tell his name but 
he is the same man that Alcalde Mendota 
kicked out of the Dos Pasos jail for steal- 
ing chickens. That man’s name was Ruiz 
and this fellow has red hair. 

BRETHERTON, Lieutenant.” 


Colonel Dorfus recovered his composure 
and addressed himself to deep thought. 
He ordered the soldier to stay in that tent. 
He had supper sent over. He caused an- 
other soldier to take care of the tired out 
horse. The courier from Coyote Wells 
was kept incommunicado. In the morn- 


ing at four the colonel and that courier 
rode back into the desert. No one in Dos 
Pasos knew what that written sheet con- 
tained. The colonel was very guarded 
with the correspondents that night before 
he left, but the next morning the papers 
recalled that Colonel Dorfus had kad 
many experiences like those of General 
Hugh Scott. It would be remembered 
(the papers said it would be remembered) 
that Colonel Dorfus had once quieted an 
Indian uprising on the Brule Reservation 
in his younger days by riding alone and 
unarmed into Four Wives’ camp of hostiles 
and talking the Indians off the warpath. 
It was well that the papers remembered 
(Continued on page 75) 













If the irrigated lands in Victoria were being sold by a private company there might be a raisin boom 


on the basis of present prices followed by a collapse. 


doing that work and wisely talks about alfalfa instead of fruit 
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Edward F. Adams 


less than fifteen inches. 
To the extent that these 
driest lands are irrigable 
plains they have more 








ICTORIA is the smallest 
but one of the six states of 
Australia. Its area is 
87,884 square miles, some- 
thing more than half the 
size of the state of Cali- 
fornia, which in many re- 
spects it closely resembles. 
Roughly, it is a triangle with the point 
toward the east. About the middle of the 
state, north and south, there extends west- 
ward a range known as the Great Dividing 
Range which has an average altitude of 
about three thousand feet, with a few 
peaks rising to about six thousand feet. 
It is upon these ranges and between them 
and the coast that there is the largest 
rainfall in the state; but the ranges are 
not high enough to extract nearly all the 
moisture from the air and considerable 
rain falls north of the Dividing Range, 
especially in the eastern part of the state. 
The Murray river, which forms the 
greater part of the northeastern boun- 
dary, is the largest and indeed only 
considerable river in Australia. It 1s 
formed by many tributaries rising on the 
interiors of the mountain ranges both in 
Victoria and New South Wales. At the 
northwestern corner of Victoria the Mur- 
ray passes into South Australia, through 
which it winds its way to the sea. As 
the water of the Murray system is one of 
the greatest assets of Australia the divi- 
sion of its use has constituted a rather 
difficult interstate problem, whose solution 
on an equitable basis is being gradually 
worked out by interstate conferences as 
data are accumulated upon which to act. 
To the north of the Dividing Range there 
are immense areas of fairly fertile plains 
admittedly suited to irrigation but far 
greater in extent than there is water to 
irrigate. Very much more, however, will 
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be irrigated than now seems possible, as 
in the course of time the land becomes 
saturated and as the increasing demand 
for the products of irrigation justifies 
the cost of conserving the water by ditch 
linings and, possibly, covered conduits. 

Of the 87,884 square miles in Victoria, 
12,626 square miles—approximately one- 
seventh of the total—have an average 
rainfall of from fifteen to twenty inches, 
and 19,912 square miles—substantially 
one-fourth of the total—an average of 


potential value than any 
other land in the state. 
When not irrigable they are devoted to 
wheat and wool growing. The remaining 
55,346 square miles—nearly two-thirds— 
have an average rainfall varying “from 
twenty-one to sixty inches, of which the 
majority falls during the winter, which, 
as in California, is the growing season for 
cereals. Where not mountainous this 
land is adapted to general farming with- 
out irrigation. Wheat is grown in districts 
having an average rainfall of from fifteen 
to twenty inches, yielding excellent crops 








The heavy crops of the dry lands. About one-fourth of the area of Victoria has an average 


annual rainfall of less than fifteen inches. 


To the extent that these driest lands are 


irrigable plains they have more potential value than any other land in the state. When not 
irrigable they are devoted mostly to wheat and wool-growing 
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Paternal Irrigation in Australia: 
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The splendid Goulburn weir, distributing the water from the Waranga reservoir through 
hundreds of miles of canals for delivery to excellent agricultural land. The people pleaded 
in dry years for irrigation and the Government responded with this great system. But 


then came the rains and the people declined to buy water. 


In its dilemma the Govern- 


ment applied to America for an expert 








in years when the rainfall is average or 
above it, but liable to various degrees of 
failure when it is under the average. 


IRRIGATING WITH THE GARDEN HOSE 


Before starting for the Murray River 
valley we were given a view of an inland 
district a few miles from Melbourne 
where we saw irrigation carried on under 
difficulties such as I do not think any 
American community ever attempted 
to deal with and such as I do net think 
could be profitably surmounted except in 
the immediate vicinity of the markets of 
a great city. Early in the morning we 
were installed in motor-cars and taken 
for a ride through the Doncaster fruit 
district, which is a hilly red clay-loam 
country ‘about fourteen miles from the 
center of Melbourne. It was a delightful 
spin over good roads through a pleasant 
country. No matter how much one 
thinks he knows about an industry, it is 

always possible to learn something new. 
Indeed, one cannot very well help it. 
Our notion of an irrigated country was 
that it should be flat. This was hilly. 
When we inquired for the stream from 
which water was taken we were told that 
there was none. When we asked about 
the depth of the wells we were told that 
there were no wells. We were astonished 
to find that each orchard was irrigated 
from the rain which fell on it, of course 
with such additional catchment as hap- 
pened to be possible from adjoining land, 
which was often very little. They merely 
saved the surplus water which would 
have run off into the country drainage 
and collected it in reservoirs at the lowest 
point. From these reservoirs the water 
is pumped back to the high points of the 
orchard, where excavations — called 
“tanks’”—are made to receive it. From 
the tanks the water is conducted by grav- 
ity through pipes laid through the orchard 


and applied through ordinary standing 
outlets and hose. And that was in a 
country whose average rainfall is about 
twenty-five inches. Such conservators of 
water are the Doncaster orchardists that 
all the water from the roadsides is care- 
fully diverted into the reservoir, from 
which it is applied to beneficial use in- 
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stead of being allowed to run on and make 
gullies. Each orchardist owns his water 
system complete, unless it may so happen 
that it is convenient for two or more to 
unite in the use of some depression. In 
that way the surplus water which would 
be the natural run-off is conserved and 
applied whenever the rains fail. 

When I saw what could be done in that 
way with a rainfall of twenty-five inches 
in a hilly country it was impressed upon 
me that in our humid Eastern states 
where the rain- and snowfall is thirty to 
forty inches or more, every farmer can 
have an irrigated farm and an independ- 
ent water system if he chooses and can 
afford the outlay. These reservoir tanks, 
pumps and two-inch pipes cost a good 
deal of money, but when I expressed sur- 
prise at so large an outlay for a small 
orchard I was assured that they had all 
been paid for by sales of fruit from the 
orchards thus irrigated. 


THE TREES AND THE FRUIT 


The orchards which I saw were not, 
like our Western commercial orchards, 
composed of the few varieties of such 
fruit which experience has shown to be 
the “best sellers” in their respective sea- 
sons, but seemed to be quite a mixture. 
It was in May—the Australian autumn— 
and harvest was over except as to a few 
late apples. Neither the trees nor the 
fruit was equal in appearance to our best 
Pacific Coast orchards, nor did I see any 
such orchards in Australia. The trees 
and the fruit were both smaller. The 
apples still on the trees had evidently not 
been properly thinned nor, in general, 
was the orcharding equal to that of a suc- 
cessful Far Western orchardist near a good 
market. But that the orchards were 
profitable was easy to see from the 

(Continued on page 60) 








Mildura, established by the Chaffey brothers of California, years ago, is a typical California 


deciduous and citrus fruit settlement, but decidedly more subtropical. 


It is the principal 


producer of dried fruits and raisins for Australia and gets astonishing prices for its 
products, thanks to the ast snishing duty of six cents a pound on imported dried fruits 
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A Lion-Roper—Young China, 
M. A.—Idaho’s First Born— 
A Champion Water Baby 








OR many seasons Bob Bakker 
contented himself with his little 
ranch four miles out of Libby, 
Montana. Finally farm life grew 
a trifle irksome to the active and adven- 
turous rancher whose only sport was 
limited by his rifle. One day, some five 
years ago, while trailing a mountain lion- 
ess on one of his periodical hunts, Bob 
conceived the idea of capturing a puma 
alive. If there was any money in live 
lions Bob needed it and wanted it. Mrs. 
Bakker felt the same way about the 
matter, and a plan was worked out and 
put into execution without delay. Out 
of wire rope they rigged up a lasso, the 
loop of which was fastened on a five-foot 
stick; the loose end of the rope, which was 
about fifteen feet long, trailed through 
the fork of the stick to which the noose 
was fastened. 
Aided by his five fox hounds, to whom 











Cameron Coffey, five years old, of the Los 

Angeles Athletic Club. He does all sorts 

of fancy swimming and diving and gives 
lessons in the natatorial art 
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Bob says he owes more than he can ever 
repay, the Bakkers were soon on the trail 
of what appeared to be a puma of goodly 
size. After two hours’ trailing the dogs 
treed the cat but not until after two of the 
hounds had been severely lacerated by 
the king of the Montana wilds. 

With his wife standing at the foot of the 
tree holding the end of the lasso rope, 
Bob, after adjusting a pair of pole climb- 
ers, shinned up the trunk after Mr. B. 
Cat. It would be folly to say that Mr. 
Bakker was unafraid. It was his initial 
attempt at what has proven to be his life 
work. Halfway up and the cougar 
turned. Bob started to turn, too, but he 
thought of the hundred dollar bill which 
a certain Kansas City firm offered for each 
and every live lion they could secure. 
Removing the noose end of the lasso 
which he had fastened to his belt, Bakker 
made a cast at the cat which was spitting 
and crying furiously by this time. Aided 
by the stick, the loop settled over the neck 
of the lion and at a signal Mrs. Bakker 
had pulled the rope taut. Bob slid down 
the tree in a second’s time and in another 
minute the animal was yanked from his 
perch to the ground. The rope, now in 
the hands of Mr. Bakker, was passed 
around the tree a couple of times, holding 
the struggling lion firmly while Bob’s 
daring and able assistant grabbed the 
beast by the tail, thus preventing him 
from making a false move! Both of the 
adventure seekers were painfully scratched 
and bitten before they bore their prize 
home on a newly constructed litter. 

The next day ‘the mountain lion, which 
measured nine feet from tip to tip, and 
weighed 175 pounds, was crated and 
shipped to a Kansas City dealer in wild 
animals and a week later Mr. Bakker re- 
ceived his first one hundred dollar check. 
Since that time Bob and his wife have 











f Libby, Montana, assisted by Mrs. Bakker, lassoes mountain lions for a 
living. The ordinary activities of the lasso on the ranch proved more wearisome and 
less profitable to the Bakkers than this form of sending live-stock to market 


captured over one hundred of these ani- 


mals—and checks. 
Sam W. B. Coun. 
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MAGINE a champion swimmer so tiny 

you could almost pack him in a suit- 
case! Cameron Coffey, of Los Angeles, is 
five years old and already he is the proud 
possessor of enough medals and honorary 
badges to make a crazy quilt for his crib. 
His teachers have been first, his father, 
then Professor Wilkinson, of Bimini 
Baths, Los Angeles, and now Professor 
Vance Veith, swimming instructor of the 
Los Angeles Athletic Club, is teaching the 
water-baby advanced tricks in diving and 
the fast strokes in swimming. — For 
Master Cameron is now the youngest 
member of that thriving club of 3000 
members who boast him as the youngest 
expert swimmer and diver of the Pacific 
Coast, perhaps of the world. Further- 
more, the child has turned teacher him- 
self and taught his friend, Miss Elizabeth 
Janes, aged seven, to swim. ‘Together, 
fully dressed, they perform a remarkable 
exhibition life-saving stunt. Cameron 
also does a really clever aquatic stunt, 
costumed as Charlie Chaplin. Of course, 
“the movies have got them” and both 
children have been part of the strange life 
at Universal City. Perhaps you have a 
wonderful five-year-old in your home. Can 
he do the back somersault, the “hand- 
stand over” dive, the straight dive off a 
28-foot platform? Probably not, for Pro- 
fessor Veith, who taught Cameron the 
“handstand over” dive from the ten float 
platform believes he is the only child under 
ten years of age in the world who does 
that particular trick. But the best thing 
about Cameron Coffey is that he doesn’t 
know he’s a wonderful five-year-old. 

CarroL_t Van Court. 
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IKE one of Oliver Optic’s tales of 
Merit rewarded and Industry trium- 
hant over Obscurity is the story of Wah 
iy Lee, Master of Arts and geological 
expert for the Continental Oil and Gas 
Company, who began life in San Fran- 
cisco’s Oriental quarter, as the son of a 
Chinese cook. 

More than thirty years ago, Lee Fook, 
an immigrant: from Canton, landed in 
San Francisco in search of work. As soon 
as he found it, he brought his wife to the 
“Gold Hill Country,” as California is 
termed in Chinese. He found employ: 
ment, after he had mastered the rudi- 
ments of English talk and American cook- 
ing, in the family of Charles Crocker, the 
railroad builder. W. H. Crocker, the 
banker, inherited Lee along with other 
family treasures, and on Nob Hill Lee re- 
mained until the great fire drove him and 
his employers out. 

Meanwhile Lee Fook raised a family in 
Chinatown, in the shadow of Nob Hill. 
Of these was Lee See Wah, or, as he is 
known to Americans, in what might be 
called “‘reverse Enghish,” Wah S. Lee. 
Eariy in life Wah evinced an assimilative 
and ambitious spirit which his father en- 
couraged. He attended the primary, 
grammar and high schools of San Fran- 
cisco, more than holding his own with his 
fellows, and then propounded to his proud 
but rather dubious sire the idea of a 
college education. There was much dis- 
cussion but Wah finally won. It was a 
red letter day for the young Chinese lad 
when he was admitted to Stanford Uni- 
versity in 1911—a red letter S on a white 
ground, to be exact—and a prouder one 
whe n, four years later, he graduated with 
high honors from the department of 

Geology and Mining, as a bachelor of arts. 

\t Stanford, Wah Lee became a mem- 
ber of the University society of geology 
and mining, of the American Institute of 
Mining Engineers and of the Sigma XI 
or national scientific honor society. So 








Wah S. Lee, Master of Arts from Stanford 
University and geological expert for the 
Continental Oil and Gas Company, in Texas, 
who began life in San Francisco’s China- 
town, the son of a Chinese cook 
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brilliant was his work that 
it attracted the attention 
of the Chinese govern- 
ment—always on the look- 
out for bright young Chi- 
nese in foreign schools— 
and, by order of the late 
President Yuan Shi Kai, 
he was given a post-grad- 
uate scholarship. 

The Continental Oil and 
Gas Company, like the 
Chinese government, keeps 
its eyes upon bright young 
men and this watchful 
gaze observed Wah Lee. 

efore his graduation, the 
field of wide endeavor 
which his ‘spirit craved 
was thrown open to him. 
Early in June he left for 
ear apinnaay Texas, where 

e is now at work at geo- 
logical reconnaissance in 
the development of new 
fields. A friend of Wah 
Lee, R. Buck-hond Wong, 
another Chinatown youth 
and Stanford graduate, 
has gone to Elmira, N. Y., 
as engineer for the Amer- 
ican Bridge Company. 
“Dreamy, dreamy China- 
town!” Some of it, surely, 
is wide-awake! 

Old Lee Fook, still ac- 


tive in the service of his 


first employer’s son, is 
one of the proudest 
Chinese in America and never wearies 
of telling all who will listen that his 
boy, “him heap smart.” 
Louis J. STELLMANN. 
U 
RS. SPAULDING WARREN of 


Walla Walla, Washington, was the 
first white child, to grow to adulthood, 
born west of the Rockies, and the first 
born in the historic old Oregon territory. 
She was born among the Nez Perce 
Indians in 1837 at Lapwia, Idaho, about 
12 miles from the present city of Lewis- 
ton. She is the daughter of the Spauld- 
ings, missionaries who, together with Dr. 
and Mrs. Marcus Whitman, came west 
to spread the gospel of Christianity 
among the savage red-skins. 

As would be expected, Mrs. Spaulding 
Warren is an experienced frontierswoman; 
at an age when most children are begin- 
ning to be mischievous she was learning 
to ride horseback. When she was in her 
tenth year she accompanied her father 
and her eight-year-old brother on a horse- 
back trip down the Columbia river to 
points in the Willamette valley, over 350 
miles away. It was on this trip that the 
children saw their first painted house, at 
Oregon City. The nearest white neigh- 
bors of the Spaulding family were Dr. and 
Mrs. Whitman in the fertile Walla Walla 
valley, “the Land of Many Waters,” 
about 125 miles away. Despite the great 
distance, visits between the two families 
were quite frequent; each family usually 
visited the other about once a year. 

Mr. Spaulding brought his ten-year-old 
daughter to Walla Walla to Whitman’s 
school, which the martyr missionary had 
established for the children of the nu- 
merous white emigrant families which 
wintered at his welcome mission. That 


' ’ first white person born in the ‘‘Oregon territory.’’ 








Mrs. Spaulding Warren, of Walla Walla, Washington, the 
She 
witnessed the massacre of Marcus Whitman, when she was 
ten years old, and was forced to act as interpreter for the 


murderers 


fatal fall an epidemic of measles broke 
out among the Indians. Mr. Spaulding 
went out from the mission to the Umatilla 
Indians to care for the stricken there. 
The little school opened on Monday, No- 
vember 29, 1847, and on that day the 
Indians performed the massacre that 
ended the heroic labors of Whitman. 
They killed every man at the mission save 
only the miller whom they spared to a 
their grist. They then “pow- -wowed” 
to what they would do with the aiiaaian 
whites and finally decided that they 
would hold the 58 women and children as 
hostages because they realized that soon 
the white soldiers would come to punish 
them. Inasmuch as Mrs. Whitman was 
also killed, only the little Spaulding girl 
was left in the company of emigrants who 
could talk the Indian tongue; hence she 
had to act as interpreter. Three weeks 
after the massacre Mr. Ogden came up the 
Columbia river in boats to rescue the 
hostages, whose lives he saved only by 
telling the Indians the lie that the white 
soldiers were not coming to punish them. 
He purchased the prisoners for about $500 
worth of blankets, beads, ammunition, 
etc. After the massacre the Spaulding 
family moved from among the Nez Perce 
Indians, who were always friendly, to the 
Willamette valley where the “Little Inter- 
preter” married Mr. Warren in 1854. 
Mrs. Warren has seen the “Oregon 
territory” develop from a wilderness to 
settled civilized country. “And to think,” 
she repeats often, “it has all happened in 
a lifetime!” The story of that lifetime 
she has put into a book “Memoirs of the 
West.” Here is no second-hand history. 
This is the personal record of people and 
events which pass, in revery, before the 
eyes of this aged pioneer woman. 
Harotp E. Botts. 
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T the time the red light abatement 
law began to get in its work in 
California last year a committee 
of leading citizens of Arizona 

decided they would like to have one like 
it. So they posted themselves on how 
the law was framed, and, girding them- 
selves for a battle with all wicked and 
sinister influences, proposed the measure. 
Then they learned that Arizona had had 
such a law for two years. It had been 
passed with a batch of reform legislation 
and no one had paid any attention to it. 

“This will never do,” said the com- 
mittee of |. c.’s. “We must arouse in- 
terest. Suppose we try to amend it, or— 
better yet—get some one to start a fight 
to repeal it.” 

Those Arizona citizens put their finger 
on the difficult point in government. 
Laws are nothing. A fig for laws. You 
must back your laws with public opinion. 

Now public opinion was not concerning 
itself with snufiing out red lights a few 
years ago. It segregated the unfor- 
tunate trimmers of the crimson lamps, 
and occasionally “put the lid on.” But 
it did not handle the problem that lay 
behind the red light. Those of us who 
were raised on the Pacific Coast know 
there once were certain “restricted dis- 
tricts” in this lovely land. There were 
places in every one of our cities where 
one was not supposed to go. Evidently 
some persons were supposed to go there, 
but they were sailors, lumber-jacks, 
rough characters, persons beyond some 
imaginary social pale. In point of fact 
pretty much everybody went. One 
“went the rounds.” One “‘saw the town.” 
By its very restriction it held an allure- 
ment. Also it was very easy to find. It 
had an unhealthy atmosphere all its own. 
When you consider how bald and brazen 
an affair it was, it is astonishing how 
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subtle was its appeal. I can remember as 
a small boy in Portland, Oregon, going out 
of my way to ride my pony excitedly 
through the “restricted district.” I did 
not know what it was all about, but it 
was something strange and deadly, 
something to seize the young imagination. 

That has nearly all passed now. 
There is only one considerable city on 
the Pacific Coast that still has a “re- 
stricted district’”’—San Francisco. In 
fact there are only three large cities in 
the United States which still counte- 
nance this curious, barbaric survival: 
New Orleans, Cincinnati and San Fran- 
cisco, and San Francisco is now closing 
the institutions of its Barbary Coast 
at the rate of half a dozen a week. San 
Francisco is the last of the Pacific Coast 
cities to act because it is the largest and 
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large bodies always move slowly, and be- 
sides there is in San Francisco a certain 
liberality of mind which makes it slow to 
interfere with personal liberty. But San 
Francisco is acting now. 

There was once a time when gentlemen 
went to bed drunk regularly. Public 
gambling under a system of obvious 
police protection and graft has flourished 
within a few years. The social evil is 
still considered by some well-meaning 
persons to be a necessary evil. These 
things are now no worse than they used 
to be. For that matter we are no better 
than we used to be. But our ideas have 
changed. Public opinion is aroused 
against drunkenness, gambling and pros- 
titution. Just now it is alive to what the 
last really is. We are looking at the prob- 
lem with eyes of understanding. So it 
is passing. The old order changeth. 

This is not the work of reformers. 
Virtue is not being thrust upon the people 
of the Pacific Coast. The people have 
voted for it and most of them have ex- 
pressed their desire for a new order of 
things by their personal vote. It has 
been brought about by an enlightened 
public conscience. People have begun 
to realize that you cannot have a running 
sore without danger of infection. It is 
partly a health measure, partly a civic 
measure. Morals have very little to do 
with it, and, if my good and moral 
friends will forgive me for saying so, that 
is why it is so successful. For “moral” 
people and people who go out of their way 
to make other people moral arouse little 
enthusiasm. ‘They are too likely to be 
mealy-mouthed. They make us feel they 
are better than we. They have a smug 
way of going about their “duty” which 
is enough to drive most plain citizens to 
drunkenness and carousal. Their meth- 
ods are also usually stupid. 
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A TORCHLIGHT PARADE 


In this connection I remember some- 
thing else about Portland’s ‘“‘restricted 
district.” A dozen years ago when I was 
areporter on the Oregonian, an evangel- 
ical band came to Portland to wake the 
torpid into an interest in religion, and 
the crowning event of their revival was 
a parade, a sort of demonstration, 
through the “restricted district.” I was 
one of the reporters sent to watch the 

arade and I have seldom been so angry. 
The procession was chiefly made up of 
young boys and girls drawn by mixed 
impulses of curiosity and pruriency. 
The girls had never been given such an 
opportunity to see their poor, unfortu- 
nate sisters, and, in the glare of the torch- 
light and the excitement of the moment, 
they, their manners and their lives were 
invested with a romantic wickedness, a 
dramatic isolation. I shall never forget 
those eager young faces flushed with 
excitement, their eyes not missing a de- 
tail of the cheap, pitiful finery of the 
unhappy creatures. 

Nor was this spectacle organized by a 
few irresponsibles. I regret to say that 
all the churches in town, or nearly all, 
fostered the movement. That is char- 
acteristic of a movement based solely on 
the moral issue. It fails because it 
usually alienates all reasonable people. 

So, in this snuffing out of red lights, the 
enthusiastic reformer has not been wel- 
comed. No good has been done by the 
gentry who go about shouting “Purity,” 
as if they had discovered and put a patent 

on the only variety of snow-white virtue. 
Organized vice has been attacked not as 
a moral, but a civil, problem. 

There is an organization, of course, 
which is busy at this work, the American 
Social Hygiene Association. It has been 
instrumental in securing red light abate- 
ment laws in 26 states, among them most 
of the western states. It has framed a 
type of law which is unobtrusive and 
effective. It is indirect in its method, 
just as the moral purpose behind it is 
indirect. It provides simply that the 
owner of misused property must prevent 
its further use fr immoral purposes 
when directed to do so by the court. If 
he fails, he is in contempt of court. It i is 
effective because the court holds him in 
its hand. It can give him a good shaking 
any time it finds it necessary. And with 
all the well-known disregard for law in 
this country there is a wholesome fear 
of being in contempt of court. The 
court can do just about what it likes with 
the offender. Those who are in danger 
of being in contempt of court habitually 
sing soft and low. 

In most cities, as soon as the abate- 
ment law goes into effect, the underworld 
packs its trunk and departs. There is no 
use in arguing or waiting for the lid to 
be lifted. So, to use the newspaper 
phrase, the “denizens of the underworld” 
4 to towns which are still open to their 
usiness, but with twenty-six states 
barred, their travels are now becoming 
restricted. They are being driven to 
work like the rest of us. But the cities 
which are still wide open are the dumping 
grounds of the others. This was happen- 
ing to San Francisco, for instance, before 
the abatement law began to be enforced. 
t was getting a collection of highly un- 
desirable. citizens from all parts of the 
country. They were becoming to be so 
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thick they were having a hard time mak- 
ing a living. Business was so crowded 
pickings were scarce. The city had more 
than its share of the sporting world. 

It was this exaggerated state that called 
attention to it. San Francisco had not 
been particularly interested in changing 
the old order. Fs has always been de- 
lightful and carefree in San Francisco, 
and, by a confusion of ideas, carefully 
fostered for political purposes, the large 
proportion of San Franciscans thought 
its wide-open ways had something to do 
with its charming atmosphere. They 
thought so to such an extent that San 
Francisco went against the red light 
abatement law by 30,000 votes. As 
Los Angeles gave it 40,000 majority and 
thereby passed the law, it looked as if 
San Francisco were going to have virtue 
thrust upon it. But this did not happen 
and has not happened. Opinion in the 
city has been changing. The red lights 
are going out one by one, mostly through 
the actions of the property owners, and, 
as they go out, they stay out. 

VINDICATING THE SINFUL CITY 

The American Social Hygiene Asso- 
ciation took notice of the situation in 
San Francisco just before the Panama- 
Pacific Exposition was to be opened. 
San Francisco was suffering for one of its 








“This is not the work of reformers. 
Virtue is not being thrust upon the 
people of the Pacific Coast; it has 
been brought about by an enlightened 
public conscience. It is partly a 
health measure, partly a civic meas- 
ure. Morals have little to do with 
it; that is why it is so successful.” 








greatest virtues, its frankness. Some 

of its more puritanical sister cities scat- 
tered throughout the country held up 
their hands in horror at the wickedness 
supposed to flourish in San Francisco. 
Of course people who were informed 
knew that the city was no more wicked 
than any other city of its size in the 
country. In fact it was rather less dan- 
gerously wicked than many others. But 
as it showed every disposition to be an 
open town during the exposition, the 
American Social Hygiene Association 
was appealed to from many sources to 
start a campaign against the city. There 
the Hygiene Association showed judg- 
ment. t did nothing of the kind. It 
sent its assistant counsel, Bascom John- 
son, from New York to San Francisco to 
see what could be done, and he advised 
against violent action. He pointed out 
that the people of San Francisco were 
justly proud of their exposition and jeal- 
ous for its success. To insure its success 
they had themselves attempted nothing 
radical in the governing of the city, and 
the city was as it had always been. As 
Johnson explained to me: 

“TI found a delightful candor in San 
Francisco. It had no cant or hypocrisy. 
If it had faults, they were the faults of a 
generous spirit. I knew that if I had time 
and went at it the right way I should 
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get great results here. There was a cer- 
tain bigness of ideas that gave me hopes 
which are now being realized. San 
Francisco will never sit up primly and 
be moral in a negative sort of way. It 
is a city with a spirit and a soul.” 
Johnson, with his organization behind 
him, insisted upon just one thing: the 
exposition was not to lend itself to any 
immorality. He had little reason to com- 
plain about the conduct of the Big Show. 


APATHY IN SAN FRANCISCO 


As soon as the red light abatement law 
went into effect, in California, Decem- 
ber 20, 1914, most of the state’s district 
attorneys busied themselves putting 
it into effect. For the most part they 
merely had to notify the owners of the 
property to get rid of their undesirable 
tenants. Altogether perhaps 500 es- 
tablishments were closed in California. 
Of these 153 were in Los Angeles, 141 
having been closed directly by the prop- 
erty owners. In San Francisco meanwhile 
there was apathy. As shown by the elec- 
tion, the sentiment of the community was 

resumably against the abatement act. 
The district attorney filed a suit at once 
against an establishment on Bartlett 
Alley, the most disreputable street in the 
city, to test the law. The judge of the 
Superior Court found the defendant 
guilty and ordered the establishment 
closed, but the case was appealed and is 
still pending. Meanwhile the establish- 
ment is running under a stay of execution 
of the injunction. However, under the 
provisions of the law, individual citizens 
may invoke its aid on their own account 

this has been done in San Francisco 
by an organization known as the Law 
Enforcement League. 

The League let it be known it would set 
the red-light law to work. It commenced, 
sensibly, by informing the owners of 
property affected what it was about to 
do. It pointed out that the law would 
have to i enforced, but gave the owners 
an opportunity to avoid prosecution. It 
asked only reasonable assurance of good 
faith, and a considerable proportion of 
the owners replied that they would take 
care of the situation themselves. Twenty- 
eight establishments were notified by 
the owners of the property to vacate, 
and many others followed. In some cases 
the owners were successful, but in many 
others the tenants or the lessees refused, 
and it proved difficult to eject them. One 
owner appealed to Chief of Police White 
and White acted so successfully that all 
the other owners rushed to him at once. 
In a number of cases since he has in this 
way helped to enforce the law. 

This eagerness on the part of landlords 
to live up to the law was unexpected and 
encouraging. The League decided to let 
the situation develop naturally and give 
public opinion an opportunity to assert 
itself. This it is doing. It has shown its 
ability to get results, however. It filed 
a suit in the name of a private citizen 
against a Bartlett Alley resort and closed 
the house in seven weeks. It has been 
gradually taking up other cases and it is 
only a question of time now, in San Fran- 
cisco, the League believes, before it puts 
an end to its restricted district. 

Mr. Johnson, in relating to me his part 
in this campaign, called my attention to 
an advantage the anti-suffrage organiza- 
tions were taking of the situation in San 
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Francisco. They have been making capi- 
tal out of the fact that a city with a re- 
stricted district exists in a state where 
women vote. They have been pointing 
this out as an evidence of the evil effect 
of giving women the vote, ignoring the 
influence of women as shown in the de- 
stroying of restricted districts in other 
parts of California and in other western 
suffrage states. This misrepresentation 
has been made much of. It is particu- 
larly cruel because the women in Califor- 
nia had much to do with passing the red 
light abatement law, and three thousand 
women have contributed to the support 
of the Law Enforcement League. 

I have had to dwell on San Francisco 
because the fight is still going on there. 
It still has what all the other Pacific 
Coast cities, and most cities in the coun- 
try, had until a very few years ago. Soit 
ill-becomes any other city to call attention 
to the fact that the Barbary — still 
exists. Los Angeles, Portland, l'acoma, 
Seattle and the interior cities all had sim- 
ilar restricted districts. They are only 
gone now because the old order changeth. 
It is working on San Francisco now. 


DOES ABATEMENT ABATE? 


The red light abatement laws are much 
alike. They are copied from a law which 
was passed in lowa five years ago. The 
two effective teeth in it are the power it 
gives any citizen to commence suit and 
the direct action on the owner of the prop- 
erty. Former laws were always directed 
against the unfortunates who lived on 
the property, and were not very effective. 
The snufhng out of red lights, it must 
be said, is not expected by anyone to put 
a stop to the oldest evil in the world. It 
does not make people more moral, though 


it undoubtedly diminishes the amount 
of vice. 
Many people believe it ts doing 


great harm, that it scatters evil women 
through residence districts and increases 
disease. These people are fully as sincere 
as those who favor abatement laws and 
they are no more allied with the forces of 
evil by their belief in regulation than are 
those who favor attempts at suppression. 
While there has been no difference of 
opinion among decent people as to those 
who recruit the evil, representative 
people in all the large cities of the coast 
take opposite sides of this question of 
segregation. Those in favor of abatement 
believe that the theories of the segrega- 
tionists have been tried in the balance of 
the centuries and found wanting; the 
latter believe that the suppressionists will 
find that their theories, tried in turn, will 
prove to be merely turning 
any large community out of 
the frying pan intothe fire. 

Especially does this lat- 
ter point of view apply to 
the feeling in San Fran- 
cisco. There the district 
attorney placed himself 
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on record thus: “Although I fully realize,” 
he wrote, “that the designing, the ignorant 
and the prejudiced will doubtless seize 
upon the occasion to distort my attitude 
and views upon this most momentous 
social and moral problem, I say frankly 
that I am strongly convinced that the 
present condition calls for wise regulation 
and for nothing else; that wise regulation 
includes medical and police supervision 
under conditions, easily to be drawn, 
where there will be no opportunity for 
graft or scandal. I am profoundly con- 
vinced that such regulation will do more 
to decrease disease than any other method; 
that it will do more for the protection of 
the home and of our youth than any other 
method; that it will do more to suppress 
the social evil itself than will any other 
method. New York and London, 
operating under suppressive laws, have 
furnished beyond all cities of the world ex- 
amples of graft and scandal, a stench in 
the nostrils of decency. Dr. Sanger and 
Dr. Morrow have borne impressive wit- 
ness to the scatteration of moral and 
physical poison throughout communities.” 

But these are ancient arguments, say 
the people who are warring upon the 
segregation of vice, and they declare 
further that they are being put to practi- 
cal disproof. An effort has been made dur- 
ing the operation of the new laws to see 
what effect they have had in these respects. 
IS. IT WORKING OUT? 

Portland is a fair test, as it had a fairly 
well defined restricted district, which has 
been broken up long enough to give an an- 
swer. ‘The district attorney reports the 
residence districts as less affected than 
formerly; that the remaining undesirable 
women have clung to the same districts. 
What few cases have occurred in resi- 
dence districts have been easily abated 
under the new laws, the easier by the 
existence of what is called the “‘tin pl: ite” 
clause in the Oregon law, which requires 
all owners of hotels and rooming houses 
to place on them conspicuously metal 
plates bearing their names. 
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It will be noted that there are still 
painted women in Portland. They live 
in the same quarter, but they are not 
permitted to make themselves kno wn, 
except surreptitiously. Portland has 
what former Mayor Gaynor of New Y ork 
used to call “outward order and decency.” 
Not being able to use advertising methods 
commercialized vice has necessarily de- 
creased, and the general morality of the 
city, aside from that, has remained just 
about where it was. The world canno: be 
reformed by pursuing soiled doves. 

Los Angeles is trying to rid itselt en- 
tirely of undesirable women, and is ex- 
tremely active. Hotels and rooniing 
houses are put to a closer scrutiny p:ob- 
ably than in any other city in the world. 
Perhaps Los Angeles can make itself 
perfectly pure. It is bound to be purer. 

Seattle is more in the position of Port- 
land. It does not pretend to regulate the 
public morals to such an extent a: to 
drive all undesirable women away. ut 
it has removed the financial reward w! ich 
has attended the openly conducted tratic. 
The “kick” has been taken out of the 
business of vice. In none of these cities 
is it now so profitable as to attract the 
trafhckers in women. And the women 
themselves are no longer gaudy creatures 
worth a torchlight procession to see. 
The poor unfortunates behave themsel ves 
decorously abroad and sneak home to 
lodgings forever under the suspicious cye 
of the ‘police. The display is gone. ‘lhe 
market places are closed. The conduct 
of the business of vice by its organizers 
and directors, even the recruiting by their 
agents, is increasingly difficult and | 
profitable. For this reason, perhaps, more 
than for any effect upon the individuals in 
the profession, the business languishes. 

As to the question of disease, E uropean 
cities offer the only comparison and they 
show that the trouble with regulation is 
that it does not regulate. It is impossible 
to remove disease by regulation. If it 
had been possible Germany would have 
done so long ago, and Germany is no freer 
of disease than any other country. 

The present effort to do away with red 
lights and thereby to diminish the social 
evil has the advantage that it is national 
in scope. Undesirables used to float from 
city to city, according to the state of 
public opinion. Now they do not float 
as they ased to. There are few places 
left to float to and those already in the 
business are crowding the few spots left. 

The cumulative effect of snufing out 
the red lights, then, is to discourage the 
business. It does not cure the evil, and 
does not pretend to. But it makes for 
progress. No ill comes of 
it, and it decreases the 
sum total of sordid vice. 
The Pacific Coast cities 
are much better places to 
live in now in consequence. 
The old order changeth 
for the better. 
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Distrust, the Father of War 


UTUAL suspicion is the basis of 

the trouble between Mexico and 

the United States. The Mexi- 

can government—what is left 
of it—apparently cannot see its northern 
neighbor in any role except that of the 
land-hungry, covetous aggressor. Viewed 
in the light of the events in 1846 when the 
northern neighbor by force took from 
Mexico, on a pretext which has been 
weizhed in the scales of history and found 
wanting, more than one-half of its terri- 
tory, this attitude is not wholly un- 
natural. The United States has practi- 
cally forgotten the episode of seventy 
years ago; Mexico has not, and it is today 
judging the United States by the standard 
of 1846, just as France judged Germ:z iny 
by the standard of 1870 and Ge rmany, 
in turn, saw in its foe the France of Louis 

‘and Napoleon. 

Yet in this instance the suspicion of the 
Mexican government has been ill-founded. 
Neither the bulk of the nation nor the 
chicf executive desired anything that 
Mexico had. President Wilson sincerely 
and consistently wished to live in peace 
with the neighbor to the south, and in 
this determination he was and is upheld 
by the great majority of all Americans. 
Even after Carrizal the real public senti- 
ment—as distinguished from the noise 
of the daily press, was with the president 
for a peaceable settlement of the difficulty. 

In his handling of the Mexican problem 
Woodrow Wilson has made many serious 
mistakes. From Vera Cruz to Columbus 
and Carrizal the chart of his erratic course 
abounds in queer twists and sudden turns, 


The call to arms 
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yet the general direction plainly shows 
the goal toward which he was striving 

peace. From the very first President 
Wilson set his face against intervention 
and war; at all times he maintained that 
Mexico should be allowed to settle its 
internal troubles without interference. 

But he did not have the full courage of 
his convictions. The clamor of the press 
caused him to refuse recognition to 
Huerta; the clamor of the press induced 
him to send American troops into Vera 
Cruz and call them out again. Accepting 
the idealized picture of Villa as drawn by 
the press for the real thing, the president 
turned the spot light of his favor upon 
the ex-bandit, only to shift the white ray 
to the bearded figure of the “first chief.” 

The orders issued to Generals Funston 
and Pershing after the Columbus raid 
clearly show that President Wilson in- 
tended merely to have the army dash 
across the border after the bandits and 
to withdraw the moment the hopelessness 
of the chase became apparent. Inter- 
vention was as far from his mind as ever. 
But again he lacked the full courage of his 
conviction. Again he yielded to the de- 
mands of the jingoes in the press and the 
army. Instead of carrying out his original 
intention, instead of withdrawing the 
troops when the trail of Villa grew cold, 
the expedition was reinforced. But in- 
stead of moving forward, instead of oc- 
cupying Mexican territory all along the 
border to prevent future raids, the troops 
merely entrenched, became a_ useless 
thorn extending into Mexican territory. 

CARRANZA’S PROBLEM 

Had Carranza seen fit to codperate with 
the American forces, had he placed his 
men at the disposal of the American com- 
mander, had he made use of American 
bayonets and equipment to help him 
crush the bandits disputing his authority, 
Mexico now would be well on the way to 
complete pacification. But the distrust 
born in 1846 blinded Carranza’s vision; 
instead of the honest sincerity of Presi- 
dent Wilson’s original purpose, he saw 
only the sinister aspect of the troops en- 
trenched uselessly on Mexican soil, unless 
he also sacrificed his convictions to ap- 
pease the noisy mob. 

And so, out of ancient distrust and mod- 
ern political expediency, grew the Carrizal 
incident which brought ie neighbors to 
the edge of a war desired by neither side. 


What Shall Be Done? 


OCIAL problems are never com- 
pletely solved. Despite the Civil 
War the negro question is still with 
us. Strikes and lockouts persist 
in Australia, New Zealand and Germany 
despite advanced economic legislation; 
the ghost of the Japanese immigration 


question still walks though the Gentle- 
men’s Agreement is enforced; prohibition 


has dehorned the Demon Rum, but he 
still has plenty of kick in his hoof. Until 
men’s thoughts and impulses are raised 
high above their present plane, patchwork 
and compromise must serve instead of 
complete rectification of vexing politico- 
social problems. 

The best thing for Mexico, of course, 
would be a redivision of the land, a just 
and equitable redistribution of the tax 
burden, enfranchisement of the masses 
and compulsory universal education. All 
these good things presuppose that ele- 
mentary need of stable society, safety of 
life and person. Obviously the possession 
of land and the franchise is of small use 
to the peon if marauding bands of “pa- 
triots” can rob and kill him at will. Under 
Diaz at least his life safe and his 
stomach was fairly rotund; he was well 
enough off to become dissatished and to 
express his discontent in political action. 
Now he is the football of rival factions in- 
tent primarily upon plunder, the prey of 
semi-independent military leaders using 
the party name as a cloak for robbery, 
murder and rape. 

MEXICO’S COUNTERPART 


was 


The counterpart of Mexico’s present 
state is to be found in the condition of 
medieval Europe when countless feudal 
lords owing nominal allegiance to emperor 
or king carried on private warfare for their 
own enrichment. Not until the central 
power bec: ame strong enough to enforce 
its will upon the feudal lords, until this 
central power put an end to private war 
and outlawry, could the masses come into 
their own. 





A sample of the foe 
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In June, Portland, Oregon, combined its annual Festival of the Rose with the formal dedication of the wondrous new motor highway 
through the Columbia river gorge. At the base of the 700-foot leap of Multnomah’s white ribbon sweet Queen Muriel sprinkled a 
handful of the snow water upon the highway, in Washington President Wilson touched a button, a flag unfurled to the breeze, cannon 
boomed and the road of the thirty-five waterfalls was opened to all the motor world. In the construction of the highway, Engineer S. A. 
Lancaster saw to it that the natural beauty was left undisturbed, adapiing even the design of the numerous bridges to harmonize with the 
surroundings. The Rose Queen this year was chosen by the cash of the enthusiastic residents of Pendleton, who downed all the Portland 
candidates to the end that the famous Pendleton Round-up in September might receive due attention. The voting contest for the choice of 
the queen was decided when the sly Pendletonites at the last moment bought 5,000,000 votes for their candidate, Miss Muriel Saling 
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So long as Mexico lacks a strong central 

government, improvement in the condi- 
tion of the peon is impossible. Nor should 
enthusiasts expect a Mexican paradise 
immediately following the institution of 
such a government. It took Europe a 
Tipsand years to abolish serfdom. As 
everywhere, reform in Mexico will be a 
slow and painful process. It had begun 
under Diaz; through the revolution the 
country has been set back forty years, 
to the pre-Diaz period of anarchy. 

It has been President Wilson’s idea 
that the Mexicans can, without foreign 
interference, restore respect for a strong 
central authority. If they can, it would 
be criminal for the United States to inter- 
vene. If they cannot, if chaos is to con- 
tinue for decades as it did in the first 
eighty years of the last century, the 
United States must for its own sake sweep 
the Augean stable. And the decision as 
to the Mexicans’ ability to live in decent, 
orderly peace rests with the president. 










INTERVENING WITH CASH 


The ideal method of pacifying Mexico 
would involve close codperation between 
the United States and the dominant 
Mexican faction. Given complete mutual 
confidence, a strict American border 
patrol together with ample support, both 
moral and financial for the dominant 
faction, would be sufficient for the task. 
With American officers supervising the 
expenditure of American funds used to 
equip and maintain the Mexican army, 
it would be possible to restore order with- 
out shedding precious American blood. 

President Wilson has made many mis- 
takes in his handling of the Mexican situ- 
ation. Though no one knows, a different 
attitude toward Huerta might have re- 
stored superficial order a peace two 
years ago. Notwithstanding these blun- 
ders, Woodrow Wilson’s intentions have 
been good; he has been sincere in his 
efforts to avoid the calamity of an in- 
glorious war. But he can no longer evade 
the plain issue. He must now decide 
whether Mexico can pacify itself or 
whether the pacification must come from 
without. And having decided, he must 
act, energetically, consistently. Mere 
watchful waiting punctuated by punitive 
expeditions will surely make intervention 
necessary and increase its cost in blood 
and treasure. 


The National Guard 


HE border events of the last month 
clearly demonstrated the need of a 
trained and equipped mobile army 
of 200,000 men to handle a situa- 
tion arising out of trouble with a fourth- 
rate neighboring power. In the emer- 
gency the National Guard proved to be 
the nation’s second and last line of defense 
—or attack. It was not satisfactory. 
Mobilization proceeded at tortoise speed; 
equipment was lacking; training was 
sadly deficient. Yet the National Guard 
was the best the nation had. Unstinted 
credit is due the men who, without much 
incentive, drilled off and on in the piping 
times of peace and, with few exceptions, 
readily volunteered for foreign service in 
a crisis which aroused little patriotic 
fervor. 

The mobilization once again has dem- 
onstrated the weakness of the present 
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defense scheme, to be perpetuated in all 
its costly inefhciency through Congres- 
sional action. Once more we assert that 
the standing professional army in its 
present condition must go if a real scheme 
of national defense is to be created. The 
regular army must become a skeleton 
organization devoted largely to training; 
compulsory universal training must take 
the place of hired soldiers and haphazard 
militia organization. If the country has 
to be defended, it is every man’s duty to 
fit himself for the task. Compulsory 
——. and voluntary service, together 
with adequate equipment, will safeguard 
the nation with a minimum of militarism. 
To enlarge the present establishment 
along the same old lines merely plays into 
the hand of those whose interests, political 
or pecuniary, are dependent more or less 
upon the perpetuation of pork. 


The Great American Penguin 


HE penguin is one of the queerest 
birds still alive. It lays eggs and 
has all the characteristics of a 
bird, but it can’t fly. It has no 
wings. In this respect it is a close counter- 
part of the American army. 
Riley Scott is a graduate of West Point 
and an aviator. In April, 1914, he wrote 
in an article published by SuNsET: 


“While other nations are straining every 
resource in developing military aéro- 
nautics; while secret experiments are 
being made in dropping bombs and firing 
at aérial targets; while aéroplanes are be- 
ing armored and equipped with rapid-fire 
guns; while the latest dreadnaughts are 
designed to carry aéroplanes and have 
their stacks and other vulnerable parts 
screened from aérial attack; in short while 
millions are being spent in developing 
what a noted tactician has called the great- 
est military invention since gunpowder, 
we, the United States, are doing practi- 
cally nothing. In this respect, as in sev- 
eral others, we are totally unprepared for 
war.” 


Mr. Scott proceeded to demonstrate 
with what ease a few tons of explosives 
could be so placed along the Panama 
Canal from the air that the resultant 
slides would block the channel. Even 
without the explosives, slides blocked the 
Canal for half a year. But an a*roplane 
defense has not yet been provided. 


“Last year [1913], six great powers 
spent nearly $25,000,000 on military aéro- 
nautics, France leading with nearly eight 
millions and Japan forming the sixth with 
a million, while our beggarly appropriation 
was $140,000. Is it to be supposed that 
those nations, already overburdened with 
taxation, are spending their money fool- 
ishly? Nations, as well as individuals, 
may be ‘penny wise and pound foolish.’ 
Are we, in this case?” 


Mr. Scott’s question is answered by the 
events in Mexico where at this writing 
scarcely one machine is available for serv- 
ice, where the transmission of momentous 
reports is still entrusted to mounted 
couriers and where cavalry is still used 
exclusively for scouting. 

The one result of the article pointing 
out the deficiency in the air service of the 
American army was the arrest of Mr. 
Scott and the editor of Sunset for betray- 
ing “secrets” of the national defense! 
Events have since proved that both Mr. 
Scott and SunsET rendered the country an 












important patriotic service by demon- 
strating the indifference of Congress and 
of the men controlling the army to the 
development of this indispensable adjunct 
of modern military establishments. 


China’s Baptist President 
LACK clouds are lining China’s 


horizon. From east to west, across 

the crowded acres of the ancient 

nation, Japan and Russia, de- 
spoilers par excellence, are shaking hands 
and winking significantly. Germany is 
out, England is being squeezed out of 
China by the combination of erstwhile 
foes. What will be the fate of the happy 
hunting ground of the powers? What 
manner of man is now at the helm of the 
Far Eastern republic since Yuan Shih- 
Kai was conveniently taken off by “intes- 
tinal trouble?” 

President Li Yuan-hung six years ago 
was an obscure colonel quietly and efh- 
ciently drilling his regiment. When the 
revolution against the Manchus broke 
out, a group of the rebels gave him twenty- 
four hours in which to lead his troops 
against the emperor or to face a firing 
squad. Li led, did it so efficiently that 
he became a general and, without seeking 
the place, vice-president of the new 
republic. 

onesty of purpose, common sense and 
decision, a rare trait among Chinese, are 
the new president’s chief characteristics. 
He has the confidence of the army to such 
an extent that the district he commanded, 
perhaps the most turbulent of the prov- 
inces, remained quiet when all around 
chaos reigned. He is in the favor of both 
Canton and Peking; north and south 
China, usually at daggers’ points, respect 
this self-made head of four hundred mil- 
lions who, by the way, was brought up in 
the Baptist faith. Since he has been 
iven executive power, the future of the 
Solescial republic has taken on a brighter 
hue. China may yet become a great 
nation—if its neighbors will let it alone. 





The Antics of Demon Rum 


HE Demon Rum is on a rampage 

again. Arizona, Oregon, Wash- 

ington thought they had roped, 
thrown and tied him. Arizona 
rohibitionists in particular fondly be- 
ahem that a law which seemingly pro- 
hibited even the importation of wine for 
sacramental purposes could develop no 
leak, but they have discovered that they 
were mistaken. They have found out 
that nothing in this world is perfect, not 
even the driest and most drastic of sump- 
tuary enactments. Some months ago, as 
chronicled in these pages, the supreme 
court of Arizona decided that the prohi- 
bition law did not forbid the possession of 
liquor for personal use. Starting from 
this base the court reasoned that, since 
possession for personal use was lawful, 
the shipping of alcoholic beverages into 
the state for personal use must be legal. 
As a result of this decision carloads of 
liquors are coming into Arizona openly, 
each shipment accompanied by an afh- 
davit stating that the contents are for the 
personal use of the consignee, putting it 
up to the sheriff to determine whether the 
size of the shipment is warranted by the 
recipient’s thirst and capacity. 
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Crated motor trucks destined for the Czar’s armies 


War Helps Seattle Shipping 
EATTLE loves Russia. Seattle also loves the Turk and the Ger- 


man. Didn’t they barricade nearly all the Western outlets of 

the Czar’s super-empire and force him to ship endless shiploads 

of supplies via Puget Sound and Vladivostok? Entire trainloads 
of knocked-down box cars, of steel rails, barbed wire, thousands of crated 
motor trucks, cargoes of high explosives and other implements of de- 
struction have found their way to Russia over the congested Seattle 
wharves. In May the daily average value of shipments through the 
port of Seattle reached $1,300,000. For the year 1915 the total value of 
freight handled through the port climbed to $154,000,000, an increase 
of almost 100 per cent over 1913, whereas the average increase for all 
American ports was only 50 per cent. As a result of this extraordinary 
activity Seattle merchants keenly resented the attitude of the long- 


Loading box cars for Russia shoremen’s union whose strike seriously interfered with shipping. 


Utah is Republican to the last ditch. Hence the cleavage in the Republican camp. The ‘‘Federal push,’’ composed largely of federal 
officeholders, endeavors to run the Republican party and through it the Bee Hive state, an object hotly contested by Governor Spry 
and the Republicans holding state offices. Now the governor at last has quarters of his own. After waiting more than fifty years, Utah 
has now built an imposing state capitol of her own, though architecturally it is interchangeable with a score of others. The capitol, 
dedicated late in July, was built out of the same granite that was used in the construction of the Mormon temple and cost $3,000,000 
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So Arizona will have another prohibi- 
tion election. Two sets of petitions have 
been filed. One petition desires to sub- 
stitute local option for state-wide prohi- 
bition, and the second one aims to caulk 
the leak by making the possession of 
liquor a crime. The survival of the pro- 
hibition measure is in doubt. 
THE LEGAL ROPE OF RESCUE 

In the state of Washington the supreme 
court likewise came to the rescue of the 
private wine cellar. Early this year the 
sheriff of King county eck the home of 
a Seattle millionaire and the quarters of 
the exclusive Rainier Club, carrying with 
him wines and liquor worth several thou- 
sand dollars. The superior court upheld 
the sheriff’s action, but the supreme court 
interpreted the law differently. The 
highest tribunal argued that the prohi- 
bition law did not require owners of alco- 
holic beverages acquired before the law 
went into effect and destined for personal 
use to move out of the state the surplus 
above the monthly maximum allowed by 
the statute, hence the sheriff exceeded his 
authority in confiscating the private 
hoard. Under this decision a Washing- 
tonian with an intermittent thirst and 
regular monthly shipments of booze is not 
compelled to consume his supply in thirty 
days. He may store up the shipments 
without fear of the law which now must 
prove that any suspicious accumulation 
of drinkables was acquired illegally for an 
illegal purpose. 

\nyway, the entire question of prohi- 
bition is to be submitted to the Wash- 
ington voters once again. 

HELPING HOME INDUSTRY 


In Oregon a number of well known 
citizens without the slightest connection 
with any phase of the liquor business took 
it upon themselves to bring about the 
correction of an anomalous situation, 
Under the Oregon as under the Wash- 
ington law alcoholic beverages can be 
shipped into the state for persona] use in 
limited quantities, but, strange to say, 
this legal home demand cannot legally be 
supplied by home industry. The manu- 
facture of alcoholic stimulants is strictly 
forbidden. 

The public-spirited Oregonians came to 
the opinion that a law which allows con- 
sumption, but forces production to be car- 
ried on outside the state, is not a sensible 
law. So they, of their own free will and 
accord, initiated a measure amending the 

rohibition act so as to allow the manu- 

tee of Oregon beer from Oregon hops 
and barley. Whereupon the extra drys 
snorted loudly and countered with an- 
other initiative measure prohibiting the 
importation of all kinds of alcoholic drinks 
for any purpose whatsoever, thus extend- 
ing prohibition into the home. 
With California and Montana, citadels 
of the wets, voting on state-wide prohi- 
bition once more, with a recrudescence of 
the “dry” campaign in Arizona, Oregon 
and Washington, the presidential election 
promises to recede far into the back- 
ground this fall. 


Where Democracy Falls Down 


F the 200,000 voters registered in 
Los Angeles, probably 150,000 
will solemnly march to the polls 
in November to help decide 
whether the next president shall be with 
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or without whiskers. So far as the per- 
sonal fortunes of these Los Angeles voters 
are concerned, the election of Mr. Hughes 
or of Mr. Wilson will affect them as 
closely as the reéstablishment of the Irish 
parliament. 

few weeks ago Los Angeles had an 
election the outcome of which vitally 
affected every resident, every taxpayer, 
touched him where he lives, in the pocket- 
book. Bond issues totaling ten million 
dollars, involving an annual outlay for 
interest and sinking fund of more than 
half a million, were up for action; the 
disposition of the surplus water brought 
by the thirty-million-dollar aqueduct, as 
yet unremunerative, was to be settled; a 
new city charter was submitted; at a 
dozen points the outcome of the election 
would bear directly upon the life of the 
Angelenos. 

Seven out of ten citizens registered in 
Los Angeles will express their preference 
as to the White House occupant’s facial 
adornment this fall. When these same 
citizens were asked to decide whether 
they wanted to add ten million dollars to 
their collective debts, only one out of ten 
took the trouble to vote. Of the 200,000 
registered voters barely 20,000 cast their 
ballots. The rest apparently did not care 
how deep into debt their neighbors might 
plunge them. 

Nor is it an excuse for the slackers or a 
vindication of democratic methods that 
all the bond issues, including one of 
$8,000,000 for an unnecessary municipal 
telephone system, were defeated. Down 
with the foolish proposals also went a 
bond issue for necessary outfall sewer im- 
provements the cost of which will now 
have to be raised by direct taxation. 

Judged by the standard of municipal 
elections, democracy as a form of govern- 
ment is not as successful as it is popularly 
supposed to be. 


Closing the Door in Korea 


HESE days are seeing the end of 

American interests in Korea—first 

traded off in 1907 by Roosevelt’s 

Administration to meet the more 
pressing problem of Japanese immigra- 
tion, at a time when Japanese assurances 
were taken at their face value. 

When Japan began her absorption of 
Korea, the United States held a leading 
place both in the moral and material de- 
velopment of the Hermit Kingdom. 
When Korea, despite Tokio’s treaty 
promises, became a Japanese province, 
things changed. The Japanese naturally 
wanted no disputing of their supremacy. 
Industrial enterprises fostered by Ameri- 
cans began to dwindle. Only the mining 
concessions survived the antagonistic 
trend of Japan’s policy. 

Now we are at the end of the rope. 
The remaining American concessions are 
being attacked. The latest manifestation 
of Japan’s intentions is the recent Chosen 
mining law. Behind a formidable array 
of regulations, the last interest of the 
United States in Korea is put where the 
ambitious hands of the Japanese can 
reach it. Through the new mining 
code Americans are chiefly affected. Out 
of a total of fifty concerns involved, the 
United States is represented by 34, Great 
Britain with 7, France 4 and Germany 2. 

The intent of the new Japanese law is 
plain. A mass of intricate regulations 
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carried to minute detail furnishes the 
weapon which can be used to freeze out 


foreign companies. All concessions are 
brought under the hand of the Governor- 
General of Chosen by requiring that 
the head office of the exploiting company, 
unless Japanese organized, be located in 
Korea—Chosen. Further, the minerals 
subject to a state monopoly are increased 
from 17 to 29. Operations are put under 
stringent supervision. Technical super- 
intendents are to be appointed and dis- 
missed by the Governor-General. The 
government determines the output basis 
for the royalties due the state. Ssenave 
cancellation of claims is provided for, in 
particular where operators have not con- 
formed to working plans approved by the 
authorities. Lastly, no leasing is in- 
cluded in the law. 

Under these regulations things can be 
made so hot for foreign mining companies 
that they will be ready to dispose of their 
concessions to the Japanese. A recent 
million-dollar transfer of American owned 
mines to Japanese ownership is a result 
of the new order. American capital will 
find it inadvisable to continue operating 
in territory reserved for the benefit of 
Japanese enterprises. 


Labor and the “Scrap of Paper’ 


HE work of the stevedore is hard 

and uncertain. His job ends when 

the cargo has been worked, and 

there are many intervals when he 
has to sit on the end of the pier fishing for 
crabs and waiting for another ship. 
Though his rate of pay, fifty cents an 
hour, with fifty-five cents an hour and a 
dollar an hour for overtime demanded, 
may seem high to those with white collars, 
a high-school education and a salary of 
twenty a week, the inevitable sada of 
idleness considerably reduce the average. 
But does this irregularity of employment 
excuse the deliberate violation of a con- 
tract? 

The stevedores’ union had agreed, in 
writing, to give sixty days’ notice before 
taking any action to change its contract 
with the employers. On June 1 the union 
struck regardless of the contract. Both 
the violation of the contract and the rea- 
son for this violation were specifically 
denounced by the Secretary of Labor. 
Despite this plain evasion of a written 
agreement on the part of the stevedores, 
the employers acceded to a truce, granted 
the demands of the men and the steve- 
dores returned to work all along the 
Pacific Coast except at San Pedro, the 

ort of Los Angeles. The owners of lum- 
vessels, howev er, had no part in this 
truce, preferring to tie up the ships rather 
than grant the men’s demands. 

During a row on an Oakland, Cali- 
fornia, lumber wharf a striker was shot 
and killed by a strike breaker; a few days 
later a union picket in San Francisco was 
shot and killed by a negro strike breaker. 
When the union’s demand for the dis- 
arming and removal of the strike breakers 
was declined, union stevedores all along 
the Pacific Coast once more quit work. 
Immediately after the beginning of this 
second strike they became aggressive; in 
Tacoma and Seattle hot engagements 
were fought between union men and 
strike breakers along the waterfront; in 
San Francisco the pockets of stevedores 

(Continued on page 66) 
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The dusky American troopers, who were made prisoners at Carrizal, returning across the International bridge at El Paso. 
That happy smile and waving hat belong to one whose army shirt was taken from him by a covetous Carranza soldier 


Our Sociable War 


Observations of the State of War on the Border Between 
Two Countries Officially at Peace 


S we stood watching a Mexican 
cavalry patrol snooping up and 
down the underbrush along the 
Rio Grande at Juarez my friend, 

the sergeant of the bridge guard, made a 
wise remark. 

“Invading Mexico,” he said, “is going 
to be a good deal like a church fair. It’s 
easy enough to go in, but it’s hell getting 
out without spending all your money. 

The military problem involved in Mex- 
ico is something midway between our con- 
quest of the Philippines, our renovation 
of Cuba and our campaigns against the 
Apaches in the old border d 

Like the conquest of the OFF tippines, 
the war with Mexico—if it ever comes— 
will be divided into two distinct phases. 

The first phase is the open clash of arms 
between all the soldiers that the various 
factional chiefs of Mexico can drop into 
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By Harry Carr 


the common sack on the one side, and all 
the soldiers we can safely strip from our 
border guard on the other. 

It looks as though the second phase 
might bring us back to the old methods 
of the campaigns against Geronimo, the 
Apache. 

We are not likely to get any hilarious 
enjoyment out of either phase. When the 
necessity arises, the United States will be 
face to face with a difficult and costly 
undertaking. 

Paradoxically, the greatest danger to us 
as a nation is an easy victory. A stinging 
defeat would be to this country less disas- 
trous in the long run than a campaign so 
easily won that the American people 
would say: “Oh, I guess these army offi- 


cers were just scaring us. We seem to have 
a pretty good military establishment after 
all. We have all the preparedness we 
need.” 

In the opening phases of the campaign 
—there has been an actual state of war 
along the border for some time—the pub- 
lic was frightfully shocked by some inci- 
dents of very little significance. But it 
seems to have passed over other things 
that left the army officers sick at heart. 

In the beginning of the campaign it was 
a kind of Alice-in-Wonderland affair. 
Some of the events following the raid at 
Columbus were so silly they didn’t sound 
real. While our armies were fighting each 
other somewhere down in the wilds of 
Mexico, the two countries were at peace. 
The commander at Juarez called up the 
American commander at El Paso and 
they chatted about “your” losses and 
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Our Sociable War: Harry Carr 


COPYRIGHT BY INTERNATIONAL FILM SERVICE 
The strength of the Mexican army is its knowledge of the game and of the ground. Its hope is to scatter like quail, always just beyond 
the reach of the more slowly moving American forces, who have to carry so much grub that they 
cannot get about as fast as troops traveling on frijole rations 


COPYRIGHT BY INTERNATIONAL FILM SERVICE 
Do not make the mistake of underestimating the Mexican soldier. He is a wretched, half-starved little person, but he can fight, 
and among his officers are expert strategists who have studied the art of war under European officers 
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Citizen soldiers of Washington in camp. When the order came calling the National‘Guard to colors for border service it found all arms 
of the militia in Oregon and Washington recruited above prescribed minimum strength. With the signal corps and cavalry, 
Washington’s guard boasted 2076 men, more than 900 of whom had sworn allegiance to the colors during the week 


“our” losses. 


and looked over their de- 
fenses. Whenever any 
fighting occurred down 
country the “American 
reporters dashed over to 
the Mexican commander, 
who called for lemonades 
and war bulletins. It 
was the most sociable war 
I ever heard of for about 
a a maale after Pershing’s 
€ expedition first 
oa ed Mexican soil. 
The Pershing expedi- 
tion, and the events im- 
mediately following de- 
veloped many. terrible 
sources. of weakness in 
our military establish- 
ment. 
not-wealgmesses apparerit 
to thé gémetal oblic 
In a coacil way, the 
principal blow-holes | in 


our military machine ;* 
were two: Lack of proper,” 


equipment; failure to 
make the most effective 
use of the most effective 
men. 

Our army is run about 
this way: We will sup- 
pose a magazine had a 
wonderful printing press 
capable of turning out 
an edition at the rate of 
20,000 copies an_ hour. 
If this magazine followed 


our military policy, it would run off only 
150 copies, stop its big press and dash 


Every morning the Mexi- 
cans came over to the United States and 
looked over ‘Our defenses. 
Americans went over to the Mexican side 


to print the balance of the edition, leaving 
the big press idle. That is exactly what 
the War Department is doing in the 
Mexican affair. 


Then the 


Z 


bodies of ‘troops. 
troops in the field are not commanded by 
these experts but by clerks, lawyers, book- 
keepers, real estaters, wholesalers, etc., 





And they werg’, 








first-class, 








Oregon guardsmen marching out of the Portland armory. Oregon won the 
honor of being the first state in the Union to complete mobilization, as well 
as having the first body of militia to go into service under the new federal law 


educated, 


We have in the army a corps of highly Lihision of inefficiency. 
magnificently * trained West vigilance would have’ been Hirth 


The majority of the 


who hold commissions in 
the militia and who, 
however well meaning, 
are amateurs. 

Take the case of the, 
Eighth Cavalry, for in-, 
‘sistance, which has been 


‘eat at Fort Bliss. 


ere are forty or fifty 
officers who should, by; 
every rule of business 
efficiency, be handling: 
from 2000 to 2500 men; 
they are commanding 
only 600 or 700. In spite 
of their military educa- 
tion and their thorough 
training, ‘every line ofh- 
cer in that regiment is 
outranked by . hundreds 
of national guard ‘officers 
now in the field. Though 
‘experienced, 
trained - to - the - minute 
fighting men are avail- 
able, the national guard 
dilettantes ‘take -preced- 


* ence over them.* 


These.“weeful errors of 
organization have been 
lost sight of in a public 
furor over two or three 
incidents which have 
brought. down criticism 
upon the regulars. 

The Columbus affair 
cannot be varnished over. 
It was a wretched ~ 
Such a lack « 


around town trying to hire amateur presses Pointers, capable. of commanding ‘large onthe part of a commander in a country 
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Our Sociable War: Harry Carr 

















Californians off for the mobilization camp 
at Sacramento 


floating in the grape juice of perpetual 
peace. 

The Carrizal affair in which two troops 
of the Tenth Cavalry were badly whipped, 
does not seem to me to merit criticism. 
The chief purpose of a cavalry scouting 
party is to ascertain the strength of the 
enemy. In so doing, it frequently bumps 
into something and doesn’t come home 
again. That is the fate of cavalry. It hap- 
pens every day in the war in Europe. The 
survivors report the apparent strength of 
the force that annihilated their party and 
the incident is put down to profit and loss. 

It is one of the characteristics of the 
American people that some one always 
has to be the “goat” for every disaster. 
The Carrizal affair cannot very well be 
blamed on poor dead Captain Boyd, so 
we are blaming the Carrizal fiasco on the 
lack of military aéroplanes. And, by the 
way, that is a mighty good idea. Not that 
the lack of aéroplanes had any earthl 
thing to do with the massacre at ceciest, 
but we have to blame something. Why 
not a¢roplanes? 

The truth is, of course, that a military 
aéroplane would have been of no assist- 
ance to Captain Boyd. I fear that 
military aéroplanes will be of the most 
limited i a to any one in a war 
with Mexico. It is not that kind of a war. 

In the first place, a military aviator is 
not intended to soar around in midair and 
count soldiers. The war aéroplane is 
designed primarily for the purpose of ob- 
serving the effect of artillery fire upon 
concealed positions. To a certain degree 
it is of value in reporting the movement 
of great. bodies of troops. The experience 
in the European war, however, shows that 
even very large bodies of troops with long 
wagon trains can be concealed from air 
ships. The handful of Mexicans who took 


part in this Carrizal affair could have 
escaped detection by an aviator as easily as 
a deer melts into its natural background. 
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She didn’t raise her boy to be a soldier, but she lets him go when his country seems to 
need him, just as she let another’s son go to the Philippines in ’98 


Those who have worked themselves 
into such a lather over the absence of an 
airship at Carrizal do not seem to explain 
how Captain Boyd could have trans- 
ported the big establishment of men and 
material required to keep an aéroplane 
in the field. Lastly, if Captain Boyd had 
possessed some magical kind of Aladdin’s 
lamp whereby he could have lugged along 











an airship in his saddle bags, and the 
aéroplane observer had been gifted with 
second sight whereby he could have 
counted the Mexican troops from a per- 
pendicular distance of a mile, still it 
wouldn’t have been of any particular 
benefit to Captain Boyd. He already 
knew that the Mexican troops were there 
(Continued on page 92) 
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The lumber for 

the lodge had to be 
carried six and a half 
miles on the backs 
of burros along a 
winding and narrow 


mountain trail 


E had long loved the Sierra 
Madres, Hattie and I. Sheisa 
bookkeeper, I a draughtsman. 


When weary of the clang and 
rattle of the restless city we would don our 
khakis, board a car for Sierra Madre and 
scamper off to our mountains for recrea- 
tion and rest. 

One day we learned that the canyon of 
a government reserve had been opened to 
settlers who might lease a lot by the year 
for fifteen dollars provided they built on 
it by the end of the first year a cabin 
costing not less than one hundred dollars. 
That was our chance to own a mountain 
lodge! The fact that we were merely 
girls deterred us not an instant in the 
undertaking, and we “hit the trail” one 
hot July day eager with expectation and 
happy with anticipation. It was six and 
a half miles to the forest reserve and the 
heat through which we traveled only 
served to strengthen our appreciation of 
the cooling shade of oaks and sycamores 
bordering the stream which sang its way 
merrily - has the canyon. 

A small piece of wood bearing a number 
and iaaiek to a tree designated each lot. 
We selected a lot situated at a fork in the 
trails. It rose fifteen feet above one trail 
on the north and was level with another 
on the west—the only corner lot in the 
canyon. From the rear one could look 
down the trail for several hundred feet 
and see through the fluttering tree-tops 
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the sunshine glistening on the water. 
The site was ideal. There were two bi 
oaks on the south side, a line of trees an 
ferns on the north, while the center was 
covered with a thick undergrowth which 
it was necessary to cut out in order to set 
the cabin there. It was best to locate it 
where the sun could get at it during the 
day so there would be no danger of the 
bedding becoming damp and musty dur- 
ing the rainy season. 

On the way back to Sierra Madre a sto 
was made at the ranger’s cabin. He a 
our names and the number of the lot we 
wished, sent them in to the forestry office 
at San Francisco and a few days later we 
received our application, which was filled 
out and pete ack to the forestry office 
accompanied by the fifteen dollars. 

The following Sunday with the help 
of three obliging friends the lot was 
cleared of underbrush and the house 
staked out. It contained one large room, 
three windows and two doors. Two 
of the windows and the front door faced 
the upper trail, one large view window 
overlooked the lower oat and the cobble- 
stone chimney was planned at the end in 
view from both trails. The walls were 
to be of 1x6 Oregon pine surfaced one 
side; the floor of 1x3 ¢ and G flooring, 
underpinning and posts of 2x4 and 4x4 
rough Oregon pine; the roof to be asbestos 
composition laid on 4x4 inch boards; the 
exposed rafters of 2x4 Oregon pine sur- 


A burro could 
manage no piece 
longer than twelve 
& feet around the 
curves, so rafters 
and floor-joists 


were spliced 


faced four sides. The doors and storm 
windows were made from 1x6 boards 
nailed to a cross-piece. They looked so 
much more woodsy and natural than an 
fussy panel door manufactured at a nik 
and so much depends on the appearance 
of the entrance fase to a mountain lodge. 
The lumber had to be carried the six and 
a half miles from Sierra Madre on the 
backs of burros, and as a burro could 
carry no piece longer than twelve feet on 
account of danger in going around the 
curves in the trail, it became necessary to 
splice rafters and floor joists and resort to 
many curious devices in order to piece out. 
Our friends grew as enthusiastic as we 
were over the building of the cabin. They 
wanted to help, so a series of week-end 
building parties were planned. The girls 
were to do the cooking, the boys were to 
do the building. Of course, the girls car- 
ried nails, held lumber and did various 
odd jobs to aid the carpenters while not 
engaged in preparing meals and washing 
dishes. The object of the parties was 
pleasure. Part of the day was spent in 
work on the cabin and the remainder in 
strolls to the falls, reading, playing games, 
singing and sleeping. It took five week- 
end parties to get the cabin up and the 
roof on. 
built on either side of the fireplace so the 
bedding and cooking utensils could be 
locked up. These lockers were 1 ft. 6 in. 
high by 6 ft. 6 in. long, just the right 





Then there were lockers to be © 
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height for a seat or bunk, and were lined 
inside with asbestos to prevent the mice 
from gnawing through. 
COST OF BUILDING-MATERIAL AND 
FURNISHING OF CABIN 


a Se $80.00 
Roofing-paper, 5 rolls......... 20.00 
OES a ener 50.00 
BEMNVOS OMS. sss. cede cw vee 3.00 
Pe ae 6.00 
NMR 5 bsg 2.20 alka atone 3.00 
Re ei rey 2.50 
REE py caane eae =, .25 
SMMINNIB, 0 5 as dea esle nee ees 50 
SOS OOS, 6.5. cos. ds ss ed .50 
2 Vegetable dishes.............. 38 
CFM 05. sis Eo obec ens SSS 50 
Po. ER ee eee o 75 
Pe ee ee ee 25 
PE a ae ain oo S05 nd ofa Ga sw .25 
TR a noo sos che be cep tes .20 
AEA ors 35/032, 3 araectnes 1.00 
pe ee ere 1.00 
$170.05 


All cooking was done outside under the 
large oak tree. A rock foundation was 
built for the four-hole sheet-iron stove, a 
work-table placed near it and the dining- 
table month close by. And such meals as 
were served thereon! Flapjacks and 
maple syrup, French fried potatoes 
browned to a nicety, ham and eggs that 
couldn’t be improved on at a hotel grill— 
at least so it seemed while we ate out there 
in the open, the birds hopping through 
the branches overhead, the ripple of the 
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From the rear one could look down the 
trail several hundred feet and see through 
the tree-tops the sunshine on the water 


brook singing an accompaniment to our 
contented thoughts and the warm sun 
dissembling the pungent odors of the 
forest. 

It has been worth its weight in gold, 
that mountain lodge, and it is not yet 
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The cabin contained one large room, three 
windows, two doors and a fire-place 
with a cobblestone chimney 


finished. We hope it never will be, for 
our greatest pleasure is in always finding 
something more to be done, some little 
improvement to be made. It has been a 
source of considerable satisfaction to us 
that no labor on the cabin has been done 
for money. All the work was donated 
simply for the pleasure it afforded in the 
doing, and the key to the cabin hangs ever 
ready for the use of any of those who have 
aided in its erection. It has been a won- 
derful investment and its return in enjoy- 
ment, vigor and renewed energy for work 
has far surpassed the most enthusiastic 
expectation. Persis BINGHAM. 





The Efficient Kitchen 


OME efficiency begins with the 

kitchen, and unless this room of 

the house is compact, well lighted 

and ventilated, sanitary and of 
convenient working principles, homekeep- 
ing is lacking a vital principle. A good 
kitchen will do wonders with the servant 
problem, for a servant finding convenience 
and comfort for her labor becomes happy 
and contented with her work. The woman 
who does her own housework will find the 
convenience an elevation to the task of 
housework. 

The construction and equipment of the 
ideal kitchen is planned to secure economy 
of time and labor, hence the modern 
kitchen is small and compact. The 
amount of woodwork is reduced to the 
minimum, since dirt and germs find wood 
a convenient lodging place. Sheath- 
ing with its cracks, sharp corners and 
molded baseboard, all convenient har- 
bors for dirt to accumulate, have given 
place to sanitary materials and plain 
finish woodwork and rounded edges. 

It is essential that the kitchen be well 
lighted and ventilated, perfect ventilation 
being secured with windows and doors 
forming a cross-draught for circulation 
and coolness. A chimney register above 
the stove carries off cooking odors. 

The walls should be of hard finish 
plaster, painted with two or three coats 
of light colored paint, or enameled, in 
order that they may be washed frequently 
and kept sanitary. 


INOLEUM makes the best floor cover- 
ing, having the advantages of being 
easy toclean, wearing well and comfortable 


to the feet. In purchasing linoleum, buy 
enough extra that a piece the size of a 
small rug may be placed before the stove, 


sink and table, thus saving wear. 
Place the sink and stove in positions 
where they are well lighted and of con- 


venient access to the pantry. The best 
material for the kitchen sink is enameled 
steel, though porcelain, enameled iron or 
slate are recommended. If enameled 
steel or iron are the choice, select a design 
with the sink and back, which prevents 
the wall from being splashed, cast en- 
tirely in one piece with rolled edges. The 





“Economy of time and trouble’’ should 
be your kitchen motto 





advantage of having the one-piece back 
is that the joining is done away with 
where dirt is apt to accumulate. There is 
a very good style of sink which is fastened 
to the wall by means of brackets, thus 
doing away with floor supports, an advan- 
tage when cleaning the floor beneath, An 
enameled dripboard furnishes another 
convenience to the enameled sink. 


} » lpcaseg faucets wear best in the kitchen, 
since continual usage wears through 
the polish of nickel and makes them 
streaked. 

If your house is lighted by gas or elec- 
tricity, provide three side lights for the 
sink, stove and work table or cabinet. 

Stoves with gas range attachments are 
the most preferred. A small draw two 
feet deep built in the side of the wall near 
the stove is convenient for kindling wood. 


Heading the list of kitchen conven- 
iences is the cabinet, the very acme of 
orderliness and compactness. The kitch- 
en should possess a strong table with 
small drawers and a zinc covered top if the 
cabinet is not to be had. New tables of 
enameled steel are particularly nice. 


Mot kitchen pantries are made larger 
than necessary. Just enough space 
to accommodate the supplies should be 
allowed for the pantry. The convenient 
pantry is equipped with both shelves and 
drawers of various sizes, the walls and 
shelves white enameled and the inside of 
the drawers varnished. Have one or two 
low shelves covered with zinc for kettles 
or pans. Include a zinc lined flour bin, 
opening from the front, with a swinging 
stand for the barrel, making access to the 
flour easier by being able to swing it out 
and back with little effort, as well as keep- 
ing it raised above the floor. 

wear glass doors on the china 
shelves, that slide by each other instead 
of opening outward. 

Inadequate tools are a big handicap in 
the kitchen, so provide your work-room 
with as many as possible of the best 
utensils and labor-saving devices that 
time and progressive manufacturers are 
putting on the market. 

A small narrow closet should not be 
forgotten in which to keep brooms, mops, 
etc. If you have an old-fashioned kitchen, 
take an inventory of it some day and see 
if you cannot make its arrangement more 
convenient, comfortable and attractive 
as a place to work in. 

Guiapys J. PaRTELOw. 
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Building a 
Bungalow on 


$18 ‘*Per”’ 


A Plain Tale of Courage 
Minus Cash 


6 BOUGHT my lot previous to our 
wedding,” says Henry Whittaker of 
Tropico, California, “on terms of $50 
down and $15 per month. Some 

months by strict saving I paid in twice 
this amount. When the lot was about 
paid for a friend of mine bought the ad- 
joining lot. As my lot was 65 foot front 
and my friend’s had a frontage of 75 feet, 
we decided to make three lots out of the 
two, each giving a certain number of feet 
toward Lot No. 3. This done my friend 
bought my part of Lot No. 3 for $240. 
The original cost of my lot was $500, so 
that after the sale of 19 feet to my friend 
for $240, it made my present lot of 46 
front feet cost me $260. This 46 feet gave 
me plenty of room for my house and drive- 
way. 
CAs soon as I had taken unto myself a 
wife, we borrowed $1000 as a building 
loan from our bank and with this, and the 
money that I had, we had built a bunga- 
low costing about $1400, the work being 
done by the day by a carpenter whom | 
knew. to be ‘straight.’ That $1000 is still 
against the property, but it doesn’t worry 
us. The home is worth more than $3000 
and we could duplicate that loan in 
twenty-four hours. As it is, the interest 
on the loan is our rent. This amounts to 
less than $7 per month and our property 
is increasing in value more than that, so 
we are really paying this interest to our- 
selves. 

“This was done on an average income 
of about $18 per week, a $15 regular 
salary and about $3 a week additional, 
this work done at night, as newspaper 
correspondent.” ALBERT MARPLE. 


The Home in the West 





Love in a cottage has proved a profitable investment for the owners of this comfortable and 
unpretentioushome. They have banked happiness along with their carefully saved dollars. 
The lower picture shows a detail of the roof overhang, the eaves being three feet wide 





Desire 


The little house so trimly neat 
Was in a garden set, 

With climbing roses, spicy pinks 
And haunting mignonette. 


She paused a moment at the door 
And gazed with yearning eyes 

Far down the stretch of village street 
That still and sunny lies. 


A sudden sound, the whir of wheels, 
A flash of fleeting car, 

A glimpse of one with world-wise eyes, 
Weary of travel far. 


Said one, within the open door, 
“Oh, would that I were she! 

My travel-hunger satisfied, 
And, like the swallow, free!” 


Sighed other, in the speeding car, 
“‘My soul craves peaceful rest; 
Like her in yonder doorway framed, 

A bird in love-made nest; 


“Oh, to abide in little house 
Within a garden set! 
All faintly sweet with spicy pinks 
And haunting mignonette!” 
ANNE CovINGTON. 





A Home, a Vegetable Patch and a College Education 


BUNCH of carrots and a college 
diploma, lettuce and _ letters, 
spring onions and the _ higher 
education—no, this combination 

is not a joke salad. It is the recipe for 
success evolved by a California girl who 
had ideas, ambition, a capacity for work, 
and no money. 

This girl and her mother began their 
campaign in this way: they found a small 
ranch, rich as to soil, in the vicinity of 
Watsonville, California, which they were 
enabled to rent on very easy terms be- 
cause it was not large enough for disposal 
to other tenants and so had lain idle for 
several years. Its improvements in- 
cluded buildings with incubators and 
brooders, and there were some good fruit 
trees, running water and pasture land. 
The two weeded the garden, worked the 





soil and planted long rows of vegetable 
seeds, meanwhile setting some eggs under 
a brood hen. While the eggs were hatch- 
ing and the seeds sprouting they secured 
the outfit for the girl’s first term at col- 
lege. They also secured the use of a 
horse for the feeding of it, and rented two 
cows for a dollar each a week. 

Before school began the daughter 
went to the college town and established 
herself in a small building on one of the 
principal streets, using the front room 
for an office and the rear rooms for house- 
keeping. She shipped boxes, crates, 
bottles and waxed paper to her mother. 
Presently the office window showed a 
tempting array of paper-lined boxes 
filled with fresh, crisp vegetables, a 
small jar of cream, a few eggs, a tiny 
basket of cottage cheese and a fat little 


broiler ready for the fire. A label at- 
tached to the assortment said: 


“This Box is Yours for $1. Orders 
taken after 5 P.M. daily. Contents 
grown and_ shipped fresh from 
Wildwood Farm.” 


The business was so immediate a suc- 
cess that the ranch mother had to hire 
helpers to pack the boxes under her 
supervision and to purchase chickens by 
dozéns, eggs by crates and vegetables 
from other gardens. She kept up the 
standard of the supplies, and made a 
hit by tucking into each box a surprise 
such as a few flowers or a bunch of cress. 
The daughter worked her way pluckily 
through college, and into a business that 
continues to provide an independent 
home. 
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the tonic 
for you! , 


Nature’s formula combined with Campbell’s. 


No human chemist ever invented a “‘bracer’’ superior 
to the delicious recipe put up by nature in the juicy vine- 
ripened tomatoes used in 


Campbell’s Tomato Soup 


All their valuable tonic and medicinal properties are 
retained by the Campbell method, while the other nourish- 
ing materials which we blend with nature’s formula com- 
plete a soup as beneficial as it is tempting. 

Summer is just the time when you need the healthful 
and appetizing stimulus of this wholesome Campbell 
“kind.” Its regular use at this season will do the whole 


family a world of good. 


21 kinds 10c a can 


bambteeés. Sours 
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FOR AFTERNOON TEA 









Delicious, crisp icings, tempting fillings 
for small cakes and French Pastry are 
made with 


MAPLEINE 


THE MASTER FLAVOR 


The summer hostess delights in the 
welcome novelty of its piquant flavor 
in tea-table accessories, as well as ice 
cream, sherbets and cool desserts. 


Mapleine has all the dainty delicacy 
characteristic of fine flavors but 
enters fields of usefulness not 
touched by ordi- 
nary extracts. 
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OR WRITE US 










TheNew Mapleine 
COOK BOO’* is 
sent on receipt of 
4c in stamp: and 
Mapleine trade- 


iced: Aillebie 
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100,000 

Munson Last »i: Lasts and 
Made By — a ° designed 

BUCKINGHAM & HECHT vs. army Ds 

We select the very finest Munson, 

ote calfskins and tan A.M. . 


them by our 
“Indian Tan 
Process’’ to give 


feeling and 
durable wear. 


For Troopers 
Hunters 
Hikers 
Campers 

and General 
Outdoor 

ice 


If not sold by 
your dealer 
order direct 
from us. A 
new pair or 
your money 
back if they 
do not fit. 


BUCKINGHAM & HECHT 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
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Claxton, V. C. 


(Continued from page 16) 


hand a German helmet. Then Bray 
knew! The Ghurka’s keen senses had 
after all located the listening post. Evans 
was revenged. The Ghurka patted the 
handle of his kookery, the great curved 
knife with which he had done his work 
in the dark! and he patted in turn the 
wound on his own leg. 

Being content now with the night’s 
work, the Ghurka was all for going back 
to the trenches, and could not understand 
why the English lieutenant would not join 
him in that. But Bray seemed to have 
other plans. He lay on one side fingering 
the helmet which the Ghurka had brought 
back as proof of his late deed. 

“Did you cut the wire?” he whispered 
to Nedjib, and Nedjib nodded. Of 
course he would sever the telephone wire. 
The outpost would not come in until 
relieved, and now, be sure, no word would 
go to the German line about the outpost. 
Bray began to think. He lay counting 
his fingers, as though doing a sum in 
mental arithmetic. 

“Hi'll begin at the top of the h’alpha- 
bet,” he muttered half aloud, much to 
Nedjib’s horror. “There’s ’Arrison, and 
Andrews, and ’Adley, and Baker, and 
Burton, and Conover, and Davenport, 
and—Hi cawn’t remember no ‘Hes,’ but 
there was Finucane sure, and—Hi don’t 
remember the ‘Hefs’ or the ‘Haitches,’ but 
there was Garmley and Kane—and maybe 
Hi’ve skipped a row or two—Hi don’t 
But there’s Lanse, and Lasker, 


| and Moore, and little red Moore, and big 





Tom Moore, and Noyes, and H’Osborn, 
and H’Oliphant, and Pennypacker, and 
Purdey, and Quarles—that’s the red- 
headed one—and Steele, and Samples, 
and Sanders, and the two Streets, and 
there was Yates, and—Gawd! wot a lot 
of em. And me calling the roll call! 

“H’it looks, Nedjie,” said he enigmat- 
ically to his comrade in the dark, “like we 
ave to make two trips, one apiece, one 
’elmet for each of them that’s gone, by 
Gawd!” said he, his jaws set grimly. 
“Give me that cord you’ve got about your 
waist, Nedjie.” 


+ ye Ghurka obediently unwound the 
bit of silk or linen cord which he car- 
ried for reasons of certain night work of his 
own, quite likely—a cord slipped around 
a neck would cut off outcry even quicker 
than a knife-slash. 

Bray drew to him the German helmet 
which the Ghurka had brought, and 
knotted the spike of it in a half-hitch of 
the cord. Then he motioned the Ghurka 
to come out into the night, as he himself 
now did, each retaining an end of the cord. 

They had not to look too far after they 
had advanced side by side forty or fifty 
yards to the front. Here the wave of the 
assault had halted. Here lay head covers 
of the fallen—grimy and dirty and rusted 
as to the metal work, torn as to the leather 
strips sometimes, head pieces worn not 
all by the men of any one regiment, but 
serving Bray’s purpose, as it seemed to 
him. One by one he gathered them in, 
feeling for the knob below the spite, so 
that they would hold fast on his cord. 

The Ghurka, anxious to be away, at 


length motioned that they had enough, 
and Bray, grumbling, nodded to the effect 
that perhaps there were twenty-odd now 
which they had on their line. 

“One for h’each,” said he grimly, 
“Damn this mud—h’it’s h’orrible.” 

Continually the more cautious Ghurka 
pulled at Bray’s troyser leg and motioned 
that it was time for them to go back, and 
continually the unimaginative Bra 
added to his string of helmets. At ni 
he did start back, crawling slowly, a few 
feet at a time, the long string of helmets 


behind him. 


HERE cameasudden clink of metal in 

the dark, no great sound, but one 

which caused Bray to raise his head. He 

ave a jerk at the cord, and the rattle of 

aeat against helmet made a yet greater 
sound. 

“Come on there now,” said Bray 
grimly to his line of equipment. “Hi’m 
tiking you in, cawn’t you see?” 

There came a sudden call—two calls. 
One was just to the right of Bray, “Halt! 
who goes there?” the challenge in English. 

And far off somewhere in the dark 
ahead came a call in another tongue, a 
rifle flash too; and then, with scarce a 
second’s interval, a line of fire poured 
steadily from each front of the trenches 
which faced this sodden field. 

The sound of fire brought Claxton out, 
his coat about his shoulders before he 
reached the level of the trenches. He 
came in time to hear the steady roll of his 
men’s rifles, the bom, bom, bom of the 
three-inches back of him, the steady 
growl of the machine guns off at the 
right- and left-hand angles, and above 
all the solemn roll of heavier metal. Each 
side had caught the idea that the other 
was planning a surprise and a night attack 
in force. 

Out into the dark they poured the 
answer each side made to that suspicion— 
a level sea of lead, continuous curves of 
iron which ripped the air open. The in- 
describable crashing hum of the small 
caliber balls came close above Bray’s 
face as he lay now flat in the mud. 

“Bray, Leftenant Bray,” called Clax- 
ton, once more summoning the absentee 
to his post. But he got no answer. Bray’s 
work fell on the sergeant under him. 
Claxton himself passed up and down the 
line as usual, steadying his men. 

“Hold them now,” said he. “Keep 
steady now. Fire at will, and fire low.” 

Somewhere from one side or the other, 
he never knew which, sped a bullet which 
drilled a leg bone for Lieutenant Bray 
close under the knee. He dropped flat. 
Beside him as he turned he saw the form 
of the Ghurka motionless. There was no 
getting back now for Nedjib Dar, nor did 
any seem likely for Lieutenant Bray of 
the First Canadian Rifles. The scream- 
ing sheet of lead passed just above him. 
He could hear bullets ripping up the mud, 
could now and then hear the sput-sput 
of heavier, missiles. Perhaps his wound, 
which kept him prostrate, saved his life. 

But the officers in each trench held the 
men down and back, kept them at their 
rifle fire, and their machine gun work. 
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Keeping Cool 


when hot summer days come, means 
more than electric fans and ice- 


water. 


For summer comfort is largely a 
matter of selecting proper food. 


Heavy, greasy foods over-tax the 
digestive system, and work of this 
kind increases body heat and spells 
discomfort—no matter how many 
artificial “coolers” are used. 


For a test, suppose you try this 
common-sense, hot weather breakfast. 


Some fruit 













Grape-Nuts 


Soft-boiled eggs 


Crisp buttered toast 


and Cream 


The Grape-Nuts is wonderfully delicious, easy to digest and 
highly nourishing. The fruit, eggs and toast give variety, and 
round out a meal that is a splendid start-off for a good cool day. 


There’s a way to be well-fed and comfortable in any kind of 


weather, and— 


“There’s a Reason” for Grape-Nuts 


—at Grocers everywhere. 
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To use O-Cedar 
Polish means that 
after all the dust, 
grime and scum are 
taken off your fur- 
niture, it is given a 
high, hard, durable, 
lasting polish. 


This lustre is re- 
tained if you simply 
add a few drops of 


OG# 


toyourdusting cloth 
as you use it daily. 


25c to $5.00 
Sizes 


Channell Chemical Company 


CHICAGO TORONTO LONDON 














THE HOTEL BELLECLAIRE, 
Broadway at 77th Street, New 
York, is located on one of the 
greatest thoroughfares in the 
world—convenient to every place 
of interest—two blocks East of 
the famous Riverside Drive— 
two blocks west of Central Park 
—large bedrooms with outside 
baths—cooler than downtown 
by 10 degrees in Summer—rates, 
$2.50 a day, exclusive of meals, 
until September 15th — after 
September 15th, $3.00 a day—a 
home hotel with home cooking— 
entertains only desirable people. 


Does such an hotel appeal to 
you? Will be glad to entertain 
you and give you a service, 
which will make you want to 
come back again. 


ROBERT D. BLACKMAN 














viMalvina Cream) 


“I Defy Wrinkles” 
You too can have a clear, fresh 
and youthful complexion 
every morning. 
NO MASSAGE NEEDED 
Malvina Cream works 
over night with Nature. 
Apply at bedtime and 
wash off next morning. 


42 Yearsas a Toilet Necessity 
Established 1874 



















Takes sting out of sunburn, 
quickly removes tan, heals 
chapped hands, restores flabby 
muscles, prevents pimples, 
freckles, sallow skin. 

Ichthyol Soap 25c, Malvina 
Cream 50c, Malvina Lotion 50c. 
All druggists; or sent postpaid on re- 
ceiptof price. Send for testimonials. 








PROF. I. HUBERT, TOLEDO, mete 











MONEY FOR YOU—Tum to page five and 
read how Sunset readers are earning money for their 
vacations. You are entitled to compete in this contest. 
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They peered out into the night, but 
neither could discover any signs of the 
advance. Claxton passed on to the near- 
est captain on the right, the young Eng- 
lishman, Dearborn, who had other Cana- 
dians under him. 

“Tt will be a full frontal, like enough,” 
said Claxton, and the other nodded. 

“It’s bad, isn’t it? Do you think they'll 
gas us? 

“T don’t know,” said Claxton. “They 
*ve stopped for some reason. We've got 
to hold it here.” 

At this time a man stepped up to Clax- 
ton and saluted. “Please, sir,” said he, 
“T’ve got word of Leftenant Bray.” 

“Where is he, then?” demanded Clax- 
ton sharply. 

“Just before the firing began him and a 
Ghurka went out over the works to the 
front.” 

“In front—what do you mean—” 

“T don’t know, sir, what it means. I 
saw them crawling out. Neither has 
come back.” 

“What do you make of that, Captain?” 
asked Claxton of his associate officer. 
But Dearborn only shrugged a shoulder. 

“If he’s out there he'll stay there. 
We’re under orders about that. How in 
hell could a man live out there, do you 
suppose, right now, Captain?” 

“Of course not, of course not,” said 
Claxton. “But Bray’s a peculiar beggar, 
you see. He’s maybe crawled out ahead 
on independent outpost duty—without 
orders—it would be like him.’ 

“By Jove,” said Dearborn, “I wonder 
if that’s what started it all. Do you sup- 
pose that’s it? One chap looses off, and 
then everything starts, don’t you know?” 

“If you please, sir,” said the private 
once more, “some of the men said they 
heard equipment rattle out in front. 
They thought it was a charge. But 
nothing’s come of it.” 

“Go back to your post,” said Claxton. 


| prepares shook hishead and sighed 
as he sensed something of Claxton’s 
thoughts. “We can’t risk the stretcher 
bearers for the sake of one man,” said he. 
“Tf we all went out it would mean the loss 
of the whole detachment before we had 
gone a hundred yards. It’s awful. 
They’ve got the range perfectly, and 
they’re handy, believe me, those chaps 
over yonder.’ 

“Can you hold my men too for a time, 
Captain Dearborn?” said Claxton after a 
while. 

“Why, what do you mean?” 

“Oh, only if you’re left alone here— 
that’s all. You know our orders are to 
keep this line at any cost.” 

“Certainly I can, but you’ve not gone 

“No,” said Claxton, “but I’m just ask- 
ing you to excuse me for a little time.” 

He started back down the line of his 
own men, who still stood to their work on 
the firing steps, pouring ammunition out 
into the dark. 

He found the private who had. brought 
the word of Bray. 

“Where did he go out?” he demanded. 

The man showed the very foot marks 
where Bray and the Ghurka had climbed 
up and disappeared, and Claxton proved 
by his own flashlight that some one had 
crawled out over the crest at that point. 

The old sergeant came up to him salut- 
ing. “You’re never thinking of going out 


there, Captain?” said he. “I'd never go 
there if I could help it.” 

“T wouldn’t go either if I could help it,” 
said Captain Charles Claxton quietly, 
“T’ll not ask any man to go there. Listen, 
I thought I heard him calling to me just 
now. If he’s there and alive he’ll have to 
be brought back. I can’t leave him there 
in that way. On the Northwest Mounted 
that isn’t done, don’t you know?” 

“It’s done here,” said the sergeant 
grimly. 

His captain looked at him for a mo- 
ment. “I’m damned if it is in the First 
Canadian,” said he, and he walked away. 

“Cease firing, Number two and three— 


“Number five and six cease firing,” he 


ordered. “Keep back here now, and don’t 
fire until I get back. I’m going out.” 


ib iprernsa was none to deny him. ‘the 
other captain had turned back to his 
own section. The sergeant was shaking 
his head and looking the other way. All 
along the line the privates were leaning 
to their rifle stocks and firing steadily. 
But Claxton, following the trail of human 
boots and human knees in the muddy wall 
before him, climbed on out. 

In turn he faced the deadly level of the 
plain which lay between the two first line 
trenches—a level above which hissed and 
sung countless thousands of missiles of 
every description at that moment. And 
now, even as he lay prone to get his bear- 
ings, a rocket rose from the enemy’s 
trenches, rose high, exploded, and dripped 
and trickled in countless points of fire 
which lighted up the field as though some 
giant arc light had been turned on above 
it. 

“Bray, Bray,” called out Claxton. He 
heard some one forty yards or so ahead 
of him answer. 

“°Urry up, Charlie. Sure it’s me,” said 
Bray. “Hi knew you’d come.” 

Claxton rose and double-quicked across 
forty yards, stooping as he ran—the only 
moving figure on that plain, and fully in 
sight under the glare of the star-fire 
rocket. He bent now by the side of the 
prostrate man who was waving a hand 
toward him. 

“Wot kept you so bally long, Charlie?” 
asked Bray querulously. 

“T’ve been busy, you damned fool,” 
said Claxton. ‘Look out—lI’ve got the 
top taken off my shoulder aunt came 
over. God! this is awful. Can you walk?” 

“Devil a bit,” replied Bray. “Hi’ve 
been ’ere quite a wile with a bullet 
through me right leg, and now come an- 
other and busted me left. Hi cawn’t 
stand h’up.” 

Claxton, his own wound giving him 
excruciating pain, sick and tired, weak 
and exhausted as he had been by long 
work in the trenches, bent over him for 
just a moment. 

“Come, old man,” said he, “I'll give 
you an arm. Get up the best you can, 
and we'll hurry back—they’ll have up 
another of those damned rockets any 
minute now, and it’ll show us up. 

“God, you’re heavy—I’m a bit dizzied, 
I believe. But come now.” 

“They busted Nedjie,” began Bray, 
“and they got H’evans last night, and 
they’ve got me now—they’ve got the ’ole 
damned h’alphabet of the Canadian First 


by near. Hi cawn’t walk—’ow can a man 
walk with both legs shot off? Hi awsk 
you that.” 
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Every Member of the Family Needs a Special Taleum 


Mennen’s Talcums—all with the original bor- 
ated formula which has never been bettered— 
include one for every need of talcum inthe home. 


For Baby, there is Borated, the standard baby 
powder. 

For Mother and Daughter, who wish a per- 
fumed white talcum for all toilet purposes, there 
are Violet, and Sen Yang (a charming Oriental 
perfume) and to harmonize with any type of 
coloring are Cream Tint and Flesh Tint, each 
with its own pleasing odor. 

For Father and Son, the new Talcum for Men, 
a neutral (invisible) color, invaluable after 
shaving. 

For the family in gen- 
eral, the Mennen hand- 
book “Talcum in the 
Home, Nursery and 
Sickroom” will tell 
you of the one hundred 
and one friendly services 
of talcum powder. Itis 
yours for the asking. 


2118 Orange Street - 
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Near: 





QERHARD MENNEN CHEMICAL Co. 


Laboratories: 


BORATED 


TALCUM POWDER 


The House of Mennen isa vendor of comforts. 
The immaculate purity and painstaking medi- 
cation that have made its product the logical 
talcum powders for every use, are responsible 
for the increased demand of women everywhere 
to buy Mennen’s Talcums the new way—by the 
half-dozen, assorted at one time. 


By purchasing Mennen’s Talcums by the half- 
dozen you provide the home with one for every 
member’s individual needs and tastes. 


The jolly Mennekins, a fascinating set of blocks 
for the kiddies, are packed with a special 
assortment of six Mennen’s Talcums. Ask er 


alf- 


druggist. Or we will send the set of a 
dozen direct, carriage 
prepaid, for $1.50. 

For nursery or play- 
room decoration we 
can supply five Men- 
nekins for 20c in stamps 
or coin. Can be used 
in border, or cut-out. 


- - Newark, N. J. 





MENNENS 
TALTUM 
FOR MEN 


GeRnAno Mammen Cremicai Co 
mA ISA 
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A Luxurious Bath 


Not a mere cleanser, but a truly refreshing 
and restoring treat may be enjoyed by the 
use of the genuine 


MURRAY & LANMAN’S 


(The Original, Century-old) 
Florida Water 


Whether used with hot or cold water, its 
effect is always delightful. It imparts a 
sense of renewed vigor and a cleanly sweet- 
ness that is most 
agreeable. 


Sold by Leading Drug- ys 
gists and Perfumers 


Sample size mailed for six 
cents in stamps. Y 
Booklet, ‘‘ Beauty and 
Health” sent on request. 


LANMAN & KEMP 


136 Water Street 
ew Yor! 















Distance— 
No Barrier for 
Floral Service 


You may send flowers 
with your card attached 
anywhere, through the 

Florists’ Telegraph Delivery 
Association. 

Just think how delighted your friends 
and relatives would be to know that 
you had thought of them in this way. 

Membersof the Association make the 
greatest effort to carry out orders in a 

that will be a credit to them and 
give you full value for the money 
you spend. 
ALBERT POCHELON, Secretary 


Florists’ Telegraph Delivery Ass’n 
151 Bates Street, Detroit, Mich. 





Write for 
Particulars 

















SUMMER 


TYPEWRITERS 


Our entire stock is offered at special prices for the summer 
oniy. You can save as much as $75 by buying xow, and 
have your choice of all leading models. 


Factory Rebuilt Typewriters 

are machines that have been stripped down tothe frame and 
built up again, with new and refinished parts, by skilled 
workmen in our own factories. They are trade-marked,and 
guaranteed for one year. Back of this guarantee is an 
organization as big, as strong, and as responsible as any 
company making new machines. Write for Catalog and 
Summer Price List, 


AMERICAN WRITING MACHINE COMPANY 


(Incorporated. 
345 Broadway, New York 
909 Third St., San Diego 


PRICES 





















Improve Your Appearance 


Free booklet showing photos 
of men with and without the 


FOR 


Bow Legs and Knock-Knees 


“> Perfect Sales Co. , hale ae CHICAGO 








“ll carry you,” said Claxton. “I’ve 
got to carry you. Help yourself up if you 
can. If I get on my knees will you help 
yourself up? Get beck arms ut my 
neck, old man—and go easy on the busted 
shoulder if you can. Come now.’ 

Staggering, bleeding, almost exhausted, 
using every ounce of his reserve of sinewy 
strength, Claxton advanced under the 
burden of the heavy man, supporting him 
as best he could with his own free arm, 
his neck gripped by the two arms of his 
wounded comrade. 

He staggered forward step by ste 
sobbing and panting in the a ic 
seemed to him that Bray was strangely 
heavy. He heard some sort of strange 
clinking and clanking back behind Bray 
as he carried him. 

“Ow,” croaked Bray, grunting in his 
ear. 

“What’s that?” said Claxton. He had 
heard the phut of the bullet as it struck. 

“Just the top of me shoulder, old man— 
nicked again—nicked again—that’ s three 
times, Gawd blime them. ’Urry up, 
Charlie, ’urry UP; or they’ll get us sure. 
Wot kept you so long, old man?” 

But lena s splendid body was equal 
to the task asked of it even now, heavy as 
the weight seemed which he was dragging 
through the mire back to his own trenches. 
After what seemed a long, long time to 
both of them, the two rolled down over 
the parapet to the bottom of the trench, 
followed by a vast clanking sound of 
metal—Bray’s captured helmets, which 
he now pulled in by the cord that all the 
time he had retained tied about his own 
wrist. 

Then Claxton, seeing what had hap- 
pened, broke out for the first time in 
laughter half-hysterical, after which he 
swore in sheer anger. 

“You silly ass!” said he. “You damned 
silly ass; ew than half believe you 
started all this thing yourself.” 

Bray looked back at him mildly. 
“Quite a bunch of ’elmets,” said he, “h’if 
you awsk me. Hi was doing my best, 
Captain, to get one for every man of ours 
they’d swiped the last four days ’ere. Hi 
don’t know about the count—Hi did me 
best. And they got poor Nedjie. That 
means another ’elmet later on.” 

But Bray, wounded three times, unable 
to stand, and at length getting the shock 
of his wounds, now gave up all thought of 
conversation. 

“Two men to carry away wounded,” 
ordered Claxton. And he got his own 
first-aid bandage from the old sergeant 
of the First Canadian Rifles. 


Ill 


HE affair at Givenchy was inves- 
tigated within the next few days by 


| the superior officers in command of the 


operations in that part of the field. There 
seemed to be a mystery about the whole 
matter. Question after question was 
poured out on this side and that, but no 
one seemed to know. After all the avail- 
able facts had been sifted, but little re- 
mained in the sieve. No one could tell 
what had started the firing that night. 
No one could explain why there had been 
no assault in force when it had been so 
fully expected. And the Canadians never 
knew, nor did any of their officers ever 
know, that the Germans, deceived by the 
sudden outbreak, and believing their own 
plans as to a gassing attack discovered by 


the enemy, had hastily drawn back their 
lines equipped with the gas retorts, and 
had altered their whole plan for the offen- 
sive during the ensuing days. 


LAXTON was called before his colonel 
in due time, back in the dugout which 
made regimental headquarters, but not 
even Claxton could tell much about the 
cause of the sudden outbreak on both sides, 
“Yes, sir, I gave orders to fire at will 
with everything we had, sir,” he said to 
his colonel. “I full thought i it was going 
to be a full frontal; but it never came. We 
took some equipment, sir, none the less, 
At least,” he smiled, “I saw a dozen or 
two of helmets—Bavarian regiments, I 
think they were, in our own trenches.”’ 

But the mystery remained how so many 
German helmets could be taken and no 
Germans killed. Perhaps the best solu- 
tion regarding that might have been found 
back in the hospital where Lieutenant 
Bray lay in bed. 

“Hi ‘ear they’ve been miking a bally 
lot of to-do about those ’elmets Hi 
brought in,” said he. ‘Hi didn’t get as 
many as Hi meant—Hi only ’auled in 
perhaps a couple of dozen or so.” 

‘Hauled them in—and you crippled that 
way?!” scoffed the inmate of the next cot. 

“Sure Hi ’auled them in,” said Bray. 
“Hi never let go of the cord at all—h’it 
was tied on me wrist all the time Captain 
Claxton was carrying me in.” 

“’Elmets—wot in ’ell do you want with 
the bally ’elmets?”’ demanded yet another 
«-* in the same ward. 

Wot do you suppose?’ said Bray. 
“W’y should Hi tike the trouble to bring 
them in, except to use them for h’ ‘ornas 
mental h’objects. Hi’ll tell you w’y Hi 
wanted them. Hi wanted to send one of 
them ’ome to Mrs. H’evans, and one to 
the family of each of the men that’s been 
h’off me roll call the past three days. 
Come to that, h’it’s none of your damned 
business wot Hi jolly well want to do with 
’elmets. HW’ if they’re laying about un- 
claimed, w’y shouldn’t Hi mike a collec- 
tion h’if Hi feel like it? Hi awsk you that. 
Me only fear was the cord would break, 
for all the time ’e was carrying me the 
bally things was grinding and bumping 
along be’ind. H’it sounded like a ’ole 
wagon trine.” 

“Carrying you—who was carrying 
you?” demanded a nurse who paused as 
she went by, overhearing some of this 
talk. “Your captain?” 

“Yes, ma’am, Captain Charles Claxton, 
First Canadian Rifles—’e e’s over my sec- 
tion. "Asn’ t ’e come back from the front 
—'e was ’it ’imself in the shoulder.” 

“What do ae mean about his carrying 

you in, though ” asked the nurse. 

“W: ell, Hill ¢ tell you,” said Bray, sitting 
up in bed, and getting an audience at 
once. “Hi was busted through both legs, 
like you see. ’Ow could Hi walk, Hi awsk 
you that? Carry me? Of course ’e ’ad 
to carry me.” 

“That night out there under fire?” de- 
manded the occupant of the nearby cot. 

“And w’y not?” said Bray. “ ’Ow in 
’ell would Hi of got in if ’e ’adn’t carried 
me? Hi awsk you that. You don’t sup- 
ose ’e’d-leave me lying out there, do you, 
h’all by myself? And you don’t suppose 
Hi’d leave me ’elmets after Hi’d ’ad all 
that trouble to collect them, do you?” 

Scoffs and laughter meno 4 Bray’s 
story, and none could make much of it. 
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But the nurse told the head doctor, and 
the doctor told some one else, and some 
one else told a colonel here and there, and 
at last the colonel of the First Canadian 
Rifles called Captain Charles Claxton 
before him once more. 

“Captain Claxton,” said he, 
asked you to come in and report. 
the morale among your men, sir?” 

“Very good, sir,” said Claxton. 
js to say, the morale is very good.” 

“What do you mean? Don’t you think 
we're going to win this?” 

“We'll win if the Canadians last,” 
Claxton grimly. 

His colonel flushed hotly, but knowing 
something of Claxton’s own record, and 
seeing Claxton’s own arm still carried in a 
sling, he withheld his comment. 

“\Iy men have done everything asked 
of them,” said Claxton. “It’s been hard 
onus there. Six or eight days on end, and 
nothing to eat half the time, and the 
trenches so wet—l’ve a few of them in- 
valided, and our casualties have been 
heavy. Out of all the First Canadians I 
doubt if we have forty per cent efficients 
left, sir—and we’ve not been out long. 
But as to the issue, we have no doubt. 
We'll whip them if the French and Cana- 
dians last.” 


“Tve 
How’s 


“That 


said 


TILL his colonel made allowance for 
strained nerves on the part of a man 
more than a week in the trenches. 

“Captain Claxton,” 
attempt in the world at severity, “what 
do you think of a man who will leave his 
post under fire, who will disobey orders 
and quit his men at the time when he is 
needed most? 

“T don’t know, sir,’ 
ing. “He might need a courtmartial per- 
haps. 
regulations mention it specifically.” 

“IT mean the question of Lieutenant 


Bray, who deserted the line in disobe- | 


dience of orders. I might perhaps mean 
his superior.” 

Claxton looked him steadily in the face. 
“T couldn’t leave him lying out there in 
reach, where we could hear him,” said he. 
“T wouldn’t ask any man to go out and | 
bring him in. No man could call his life 
his own out there. Bray had been down 
for a while. He got it again when I was 
carrying him in. 
mean to mention that, sir. 

“You carried him in under fire that 
night? How far?” 

“Tt must have been fifty or sixty yards, 
sir.” 

“You were hit too?” 

“Just a touch sir. It’s no consequence. 
I didn’t mean to mention it, sir. 

“Did you tell any of your associate 
officers what you intended to do—did any 
of them see you go?” 

“No, sir, not that I recall, sir.’ 

“And how about the man you qt 
in —who was he?” 

“Leftenant Bray. We served in the 
Northwest Mounted together in Canada, 
before we came across. Perhaps you 
know something about the Mounted?” 

“Why shouldn’t I?” said the colonel. 
“| have two sons in it out there.” 

“Then I think you'll understand, 
sir, how one would feel in such circum- 
stances.” 

The colonel was smiling. 

“And that was how that infernal idiot 





said he, with every | 


’ said Claxton, color- | 


I’m not sure, however, that the | 
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its telephone highways 
connecting the farthest points 
| of the country, is primarily a 
brain creation. 


| HE great Bell System, with 
| 


The telephone engineer is 
the genius of communication. 
| Like the general of an army, he 
plans, projects, and directs his 
campaigns far ahead. Hedeals 
with the seemingly impossible 
—transforming ideas and ideals 
into concrete facts. 


His problems may involve 
| doubling the capacity of a city’s 
underground telephone system, 
or the building of a transconti- 
nental line, or a serious war- 
shortage of supplies needed in 
telephone work. 





One Policy 





Engineering the Telephone 


Whatever thedifficulties, they 
must be overcome so that the 
progress of the telephone shall 
continue equal to the ever- 
growing needs of the people. 


It is not enough to provide 
only for the present—the future 
must be anticipated and dis- 
counted. 


In the Bell System, more than 
two thousand highly efficient 
engineers and scientists are con- 
stantly working on the complex 
problems of the telephone 
business. 


As a result, the service keeps 
step with present requirements 
and the assurance is given to 
every subscriber that the Bell 
System is prepared for whatever 
the future develops. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 
One System 


Universal Service 
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liching Scalps 





Prevents andra 
and Falling flair 


On retiring touch spots of dandruff and 
itching with Cuticura Ointment. Next 
morning shampoo with Cuticura Soap 
and hot water. This treatment does 
much to keep the scalp clean and 
healthy and to promote hair growth. 


Sample Each Free by Mail 


With 32-p. book on the skin. Address post-card: 
“Cuticura, Dept. 14B, Boston.”” Sold everywhere. 








LL unwelcome hairs 
on arms or face re- 
moved instantly with one 
application of this famous 
teparation. In Paris and New 
ork, famous beauties have used 
it the past 75 years, with approval 
of physicians and dermatologists, 
Try it. 50c and $1. But refuse 
cheap, dangerous substitutes, 


X-BAZIN 


DEPILATORY POWDER 
If your druggist does not 
keep it, send direct to 


HALL & RUCKEL 
224 Washington St., New York 
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us receive free Special Notice in the 
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patient, or put it on. Other 
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viate, but this is sure and per- 
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DR. JOHN WILSON GIBBS’ TREATMENT 
For the Permanent Reduction of Obesity 
Harmless and Positive. NO FAILURE. Your reduction isassured— 
reducetostay. One month's treatment,$5.00. Mail. oroffice, 1870 
Broadway, New York. A PERMANENT REDUCTION GUARANTEED. 
“*Thecure is positive and permanent."'—JN. Y. Hera/d, July 9, 1893. 
“On Obesity, Dr. Gibbs is the recognized authority.”—J. Y. Wor/d. 














came back dragging 1 ina string of pickel 
haubes behind him 

“Yes, sir,” said eon: “T didn’t 
know that then. I only knew he carried 
about the heaviest of anything I ever had 
on my back. He had a whole string of 
them dragging behind him. I was too 
much fussed at the time to know just 
what it was all about.” But Claxton 
himself smiled under his narrow mustache. 

“It’s a plain case for a courtmartial,” 
said his colonel severely, but his eyes 
twinkled. ‘Perhaps, however, there will 
not be any. I called you in to ask you 
about the morale among your men.” 

“Why, as to that,” said Claxton, light- 
ening up pronouncedly, “it never was 
better than it is now. sal since Bray got 
back with that string of helmets the men 
have doubled up laughing every time his 
name is mentioned, and you know, sir, a 
laugh among the men now and then is 
good for the morale. They’ve been very 
cheerful ever since that night.” 

“You think, Captain Claxton,” said 
his colonel after a time, “that you can 
hold that line?” 

“Yes, sir, if the Canadians last, we can, 


ir.’ 

“Well, I'll tell you what I think, Cap- 
tain Claxton,” said his colonel slowly, 
thumping a large and adequate hand upon 
thetable. ‘I think you'll get the V. C. for 
this if the crosses hold out. I’ll have to 
mention this in the report.” 


Claxton’s lean, hard- bitten face grew 
red under its tan. “It was nothing, sir,’ 
said he. “I didn’t mean to mention it to 
you—but it was such a joke about that 
chap Bray dragging in all the helmets.” 

His colonel turned to the papers on the 
board-topped table, but Claxton hesitated 
just an instant. 

“If you please, Colonel,” said he—and 
it is to be remembered that Claxton was 
nothing but a ranker who had come up 
from nowhere, and that he now was speak- 
ing to a professional trained soldier, a 
man with a title other than that gained 
in war. 

“What is it, Claxton?” 
not unkindly. 

“Tt’s not for me to say whether Bray 
and myself should have a courtmartial, 
sir, but if I may be allowed to do so, I’d 
like to ask if you’re going to report on the 
Givenchy affair—why, pac sir—” 

“What is it, then?” 

“Why, nothing at all for me. Perhaps 
I ought not to have gone out at that time, 
but Dearborn said he’d hold the line, and 
I really didn’t dare ask any other man to 
go, and I really didn’t see how I could 
stay myself. But as for Leftenant Bray- 
in your report, sir—couldn’t you mention 
that Bray’s conduct was most exem- 
pelarry after all? He’s such an ass, sir, 
don’t you see?” 

“We all are, for that matter, Claxton,” 
answered his colonel grimly. 


asked the other 





Paternal Irrigation in Australia 


(Continued from page 35) 


appearance of the comfortable and taste- 
ful homes of the owners. I was informed 
that these orchards were seldom for sale 
and very high prices ‘per acre were quoted 
to me. The peaches and of course the 
apricots were gone, but none of the apples 
and pears which I saw were of varieties 
with which I was familiar. 

Another thing which interested me at 
Doncaster was the combination of citrus 
and deciduous fruit growing on a com- 
mercial scale in the same orchard. I had 
never seen that in the West. It has an 
obvious advantage in the fact that the 
citrus fruit harvest—or at least the orange 
harvest—begins just after the latest de- 
ciduous fruits are off the trees. If prop- 
erly planned the working force can be 
kept at about even numbers the year 
round. In that way better help can be 
secured and retained and the orchardist 
gets rid of the scramble for help in the 
harvest season. The community also 
gets rid of the curse of a nomad working 
class with no homes, no families and no 
settled places of abode. 


A PATERNAL “COOL STORE” 


At Doncaster we saw our first example 
of the way in which “government” inter- 
venes in behalf of the oppressed and down- 
trodden farmer. A refrigerating plant, or 
as the Australians call it, a “cool store,” 
is an essential adjunct to fruit growing in 
a warm climate when the product has to 
be kept a considerable time before con- 
sumption. In America refrigeration is 
usually supplied at a shipping point or in 
the city for whose market the product is 


intended. Australians seem inclined to 
hold it for consumption in the neighbor- 
hood where produced, which has some ob- 
vious advantages as well as inconven- 
iences. It is often necessary for Doncas- 
ter people to hold their fruit for some time, 
and one or two commercial cool stores 
had been erected in the vicinity. The 
charges, however, were complained of by 
the farmers, whereupon the state stepped 
in and established a plant whose charges 
are very much less. fei t is of quite moder- 
ate size and was well filled with apples 
and pears when we saw it. I was told 
that the private plants had not reduced 
their rates. Whether those rates were 
really exorbitant or whether the govern- 
ment was operating at less than cost I 
had no means of finding out. The cost 
of cold storage depends so greatly upon 
the continuous use of the cold rooms that 
the possibilities of profit depend on the 
circumstances of each case. If interest 
and a year’s depreciation must come from 
a short period following fruit harvest, 
charges are necessarily high, which leads 
to the American plan of carrying the 
fruit to commercial centers for storage so 
that when fruit goes out something else 
will comein. Itismore than likely that the 
Victorian taxpayer pays some part of the 
cost of keeping Doncaster fruit for mar- 
ket. But of course I have no figures to 
prove it, and perhaps the Victorian tax- 
ayer is glad to assist his Doncaster 
cokes anyhow. But I think all business 
—government or other—should be done at 
a profit. If there are no profits there is no 
fund to make good the waste of society. 
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ERE is a careful Housewife 
who has bought wisely. She 
has paid cash for her goods 
and has insisted on receiving PS 
Green Stamps with every purchase. 


She has saved Soap Wrappers, Tags, 
Labels, and Coupons, particularly 
Hamilton Coupons, and turned 
them in for Stamps at one of over 
600 YJ2Al Premium Stores in the 
United States. 





She is making her choice from 
over 4,000 items of Standard Mer- 
chandise and her selections will cost 
her nothing. Always 
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DROWNING OUT IRRIGATION 

Victoria unquestionably has been the 
most enterprising of the Australian states, 
but in its entrance into the field of irriga- 
tion it acted with zeal which was not ac- 
cording toknowledge. Under the stimulus 
of the demand for “irrigation” following 
the long drought of the nineties and the 
unprecedented deficiency of 1902 the state 
borrowed heavily for the construction of 
irrigation works, the principal expendi- 
ture being for the splendid Goulburn weir 
and the Waranga reservoir, impounding 
218,090 acre fe@t of water, and ence 
of miles of canals for the delivery of water 
to excellent agricultural land. The expec- 
tation was that the landowners through 
whose land the canals ran would be so 
eager for the water that the capacity of 
the system would be fully utilized as soon 
as it could be finished. 

Unfortunately for the fulfilment of 
these glowing expectations the comple- 
tion of the irrigation works synchronized 
with the beginning of a series of years of 
| most bountiful rains and as great pros- 
| perity as Australia has ever enjoyed. 
| Good wheat crops were raised without 
| 
| 
| 








the aid of irrigation; the landowners 

were wheat farmers or stock owners and 

nothing else. They were making money 
| enough and with one accord declined to 
| bother their heads in the least about irri- 

gation concerning which they knew noth- 
| ing and wished to know nothing if 
| they could help it. They were pleased 
| to have the full channels running through 
| their property. They were good for 
| the stock to drink from and the chil- 
| dren could sail boats on them. And they 
| diversified the scenery. Besides, some 
| time there might be another dry year 
| when they would be glad to irrigate a 
| little. But until that time should come 
| ~ politely but firmly declined to take 
| and pay for a drop of the water. The 
sales of water were trifling; interest on 
borrowed money was running on. The 
Pig hangs well knew that the public 

ad long since forgotten how it prodded 
and urged the authorities to hurry up the 
work and complained because the works 
were not done soon enough; how it would 
be sure to hold the Ministry responsible 
for what that same public now called a 
colossal and ghastly failure. It might 
mean the ousting of the Ministry. No- 
body could tell. Like the city of Shushan, 
the government was perplexed. And the 
interest was running on. 


NOBODY WANTED ANY LAND 


Not only had landowners no disposition 
tosell but tothe surprise of the government 
nobody wanted to buy, although the 
terms offered were as liberal as any one 
could wish for. There were certainly 
“landless” enough in the cities of the 
| state, but contrary to all expectations 
| they seemed to prefer to remain landless. 
| The toiling artisans and laborers packed 
| in the sweltering purlieus of the teeming 
| cities were apparently quite satisfied as 
| they were, or at least preferred rather to 
endure the ills they had than fly to others 
which they knew not of. When the gov- 
ernment, duly authorized by Parliament, 
began to send good money after bad by 
purchasing estates, cutting them up, 
grading the land, building houses and 
offering the whole property for cost with 
a trifle down and a generation to pay the 
rest, still the landless of Victoria would 
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not budge. Then the government pro- 
posed to send abroad for immigrants to 
occupy the waste places; but the labor 
party—or labor unions, if there is any 
difference—rose up in its might and pro- 
tested against the sale of their birthright 
to aliens. Give them time enough, they 
said, two or three generations at most, 
and they would provide the inhabitants 
to people the land. Why should they 
consent to the importation of foreigners | 
to take up all the good land and thereby 
make it impossible for their grand- 
children to get a foothold? They might 
want the land even if their ancestors did 
not, and it was the laboring men’s busi- | 
ness to look out for their own. No one 
can deny that from the Victorian work- 
ingman’ s standpoint there was reason in 
this; but the interest was running on. 


AN AMERICAN TO THE RESCUE 





And then something happened. An | 
ente -tprising member of Parliament took | 
a trip to America to see how we managed 
with our irrigation affairs. In California, 
which was so much like Victoria, irriga- 
tors and irrigation were flourishing and 

“closer settlement” was proceeding mer- 
rily at the risk of private enterprise and 
with no bother at all on the part of “the | 
state.” There was no end of litigation to | 
be sure, but somehow the profits seemed 
to pay the bills. And so it was in Colo- | 
rado, Wyoming, Idaho and all the other | 
Western states. True, some individuals 
or companies developed water in advance 
of any effective demand for the use of it, 
but if they did they simply went broke 
and that was the end of it. It did not en- 
danger the stability of any state adminis- 
tration. The situation looked good to the 
Australian envoy, so he looked about for 
an American to go over to Victoria and | 
show them how the thing was done. At | 
that time Dr. Elwood Mead was Chief of | 
Irrigation Investigations in the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, carrying on 
a warfare with other departments dealing 
with the same subject according to the 
fashion in our executive departments. 
Dr. Mead had achieved a national repu- 
tation as the man who drew and subse- 
quently administered the irrigation laws 
of Wyoming—the only state in the Union 
in which litigation over water rights is 
almost unknown, and would be wholly 
unknown were it not for the Constitution 
of the United States, which guarantees to 
every American citizen the sacred right to 
go to law. 

Dr. Mead is by training both a lawyer 
and a civil engineer, but is most particu- 
larly distinguished for abnormal common 
sense and a peculiarly persuasive way. 
Dr. Mead seemed to be just the man 
whom Victoria needed, and accordingly 
after some negotiation he was engaged to 
proceed there at a salary several times 
larger than the one he was receiving. 
Upon reaching Victoria—and this is 
surely most “un-American’ ’—instead of 
being employed as an “‘adviser” or con- 
sulting engineer, he was after a short time 
placed at the head of the State Rivers 
and Water Commission, which is an ad- 
ministrative body with a wide range of 
discretionary authority. It is difficult for 
an American to conceive of an unnatu- 
ralized alien being placed in an important 
administrative office without even so 
much as declaring his “intention” to 
become a citizen. In all but the right to | 











AN INSTITUTION. 


One of the pioneers in the manufacture of dry plates 
and sensitized papers, first in the manufacture of films, a 
leader in the manufacture of cameras, the Kodak organiza- 
tion, has for thirty-five years, been in the forefront of photo- 
graphic progress. Just as its transparent film, (first made for 
the Kodak) made the motion picture possible, so has its 
work in the perfection of its products for the professional 
photographer, for the X-Ray specialist and for the scientist, 
broadened its usefulness. 

The great volume of its world-wide business enables it to 
mobilize, for the further improvement of photography, the 
most efficient men in the photographic world, enables it to 
maintain a Research Laboratory that is not only solving the 
problems of to-day but the problems of to-morrow, regardless 
of present profit. Yet this laboratory is by nomeans a house 
of mere theory. It provides not only for experiment, but is 
in itself a small factory wherein practical tests are made daily 
under actual manufacturing conditions. 

With its experience-acquired ability, its courage to cast 
aside mere talking-point-improvements and exploit only those 
things that mean the betterment of photography, with intelli- 
gently guided employees in whom honest workmanship has 
become a habit, the Eastman organization is something more 
than a great industry—it is an institution. 


If it isn’t an Eastman, it isn’t a Kodak. 


EASTMAN KODAK CO., RocuestTer, N. Y., The Kodak City. 
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Use Carnation Milk in your 





favorite recipes 


You always add its quality to 
your cooking and baking. Car- 
nation Milk is the only milk 
supply your home needs. Use 
it wherever any recipe calls for 
milk. And added to its clean- 
ness, Sweetness and purity is 
its known safety. 


Carnation Milk is convenient, 
economical, safe. Buy it of 
your grocer—‘“the Carnation 
Milkman.” Tryit—and let your 
own experience with it con- 
vince you that it answers the 
milk question. 


To reduce the richness of Car- 
nation Milk simply add pure 
water. If you use skimmed 
milk for cooking, add more 
water. 

Our new recipe book gives 
over 100 every day and special 
uses. It gives tested recipes for 
making bread, biscuits, pastry; 
for creaming vegetables; for 
making delicious desserts; for 
whipping, etc. Write fora free 
copy to Carnation Milk Pro- 
ducts Co., 862 Stuart 


Bldg., Seattle, U.S.A. ees 


Ask your grocer—“the Carnation Milkman”’ , sas, 
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Who's Who in the West— 


Neither social position nor business influence qualifies an 
individual for entrance into the monthly Hall of Fame 
known as ‘Interesting Westerners.’’ Some of the vital 
personalities of the Western country are obscure and un- 
known. People who are ‘‘doing things,” however quietly, 
are worth meeting. All sorts and conditions of these 
really important persons hold informal receptions twelve 


times a year in the pages of Sunset, The Pacific Monthly. 




















vote, however, Dr. Mead was a thoroug} 
Victorian and in all matters affecting hj 
department he was the most influenti; 
person in Australia. The present irriga, 
tion policy of Victoria has been developed 
by Dr. Mead and consists in putting the 
charges for water on a basis which jp 
time will repay the outlay, making pay. 
ment of those charges compulsory on the 
land benefited by the work whether 
the water is used or not, purchasing, sub. 


| dividing and colonizing the land as ra pidly 
| as possible and last, not spending an. 


other dollar on irrigation works until 


| those now established are on a paying 


basis. 
It is queer that it seemed necessary to 


| send to America for a man to tel! the 
| Victorians to do that. And in fact it was 


not. The policy was doubtless as plain 


| to the Victorian government before Dr. 
| Mead went there as after. 
| necessary was a man with an established 


What was 


reputation as a successful irrigationist to 
impress the public, and with the tact and 
persuasiveness to reconcile conflicting in- 
terests and inspire the confidence which 
leads to success. That they got in Dr. 


| Mead. 


The Victorian irrigation enterprise is 


| sound in itself. All that is required is 
| occupation of the land under the canals 
by resolute settlers who have the faith to 


improve it. But they were in a hurry, 
for the interest was still running on and 
causing a loss to the state of about $10,000 
per week. In fact the state has already 
accepted a loss and written off from the 
Goulburn enterprise the principal and 
interest in hundreds of thousands of 
pounds which it was not thought wise to 
attempt to collect from the new settlers, 

There is no doubt that the Goulbum 
enterprise had the support of the people 
of the Goulburn valley, but if at the be 
ginning they were under obligation to use 
or pay for any part of the water I can find 
no trace of it. In 1905 a small charge 
based upon the value of the land was im- 
posed on all lands commanded by the 
canals. The valuations, however, were 
low, and were not intended to cover the 
cost of more than half or two-thirds the 
water allotted to the land as a right, the 
presumption apparently being that the 
small compulsory charge would induce 
irrigation and cause a sale of additional 
water. But it did not seem to help much. 
Accordingly, in 1909 the charge for water 
was by a new law based on the cost of 
supplying it. It is evident that there is 
still a loss; not so serious as formerly, but 
still a loss which will continue until the 
district is settled and irrigated. 

In some respects our American method 
of financing irrigation districts is better. 
In the first place, the people directly in- 
terested must themselves organize the 
district, and then—at least in California 
—by a two-thirds majority authorize any 
indebtedness. The debt is then taken 
care of by the people of the entire dis 
trict, including the towns and _ villages. 
As these towns are supported and bene- 
fited by the irrigated fields it is proper 
that they pay their share of the taxes, 
which they are always quite ready to do, 
but if there is any tax on village property 
in Victoria, except for any water actually 
allotted or used, I found no mention of It 
in the abstract of the laws. But the fact 
remains that when a state government 
owns an irrigation system it can, if it so 
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determines, compel the land under the 
canals to pay the cost of it. In Victoria 
it appears that part of the cost is now so 
assessed, the remainder being paid by the 
taxpayers of the state pending the time 
when the country is settled and all the 
water put to beneficial use. 


FINANCING THE SETTLER 


ment Acts” the Victorian government is 
authorized to purchase estates, subdivide 
and resell to settlers at a price estimated 
to bring the government out without loss 


seldom does. The government has done 


purchased no less than one hundred es- 
tates up to June 30, I915, comprising 
367,993 acres and costing £4,230,055, or 
inround numbers about $20,000,000. Of 
this acreage all had been disposed of and 
occupied except 56,977 acres, of which 
22,792 acres had not been made available. 
The number of holdings was 4227 and the 
population thereon 17,200. Some of the 
unsurveyed estates were in the Goulburn 
valley and it seems to be the intent grad- 
ually to acquire all the land commanded 
by the Goulburn ditches. so far as private 
owners fail to subdivide and sell off, 
of which there seems little prospect. In 
fact they are at a disadvantage as com- 
pared with the government, as thus far 
they have not been able to grant the long 
time for payment—thirty-one years, and 
doubtless as much more as is needed or 
desired—nor would any private owner 
stand behind worthy settlers as the gov- 
ernment does and advance them money 
on the security of their improvements at 
low rates of interest, for making further 
improvements or to help them over any 
period of misfortune. The government 
promotes closer settlement in unirrigated 
districts, in the suburbs of cities and in 
several small irrigation districts, but its 
only large irrigation enterprise is that of 
the Goulburn valley, which our: party 
went to see and where there is still room 
for some thousands of irrigating families. 
Mildura is the horticultural show-place 
of Victoria. Mildura is on the Murray 
river almost at the northwest corner of 
Victoria and is surrounded by what is 
known as ‘‘mallee”’ land—mallee being a 
species of scrub eucalypts. ‘The mallee 
covers most of northwest Victoria. In 
this country, on the banks of the Murray 
river, some Californians, the Chaffey 
brothers, established an irrigation colony 
many years ago and after the fashion of 
enthusiastic pioneers went broke over it. 
One of them, however, still lives there and 
has shared in the final prosperity of the 


ment organized the “Mildura Trust,” 
composed of the settlers, and lent it the 
money to pay off the debts, which the 
trust is gradually paying back. It is a 
typical California deciduous and citrus 
fruit settlement but decidedly more sub- 
tropical. It is the principal producer of 
dried fruits and raisins for Australia and 
gets astonishing prices for its products, 
Which its creditor, the government, en- 
ables it to do by imposing a duty of three 
pence—six cents—per pound on all im- 
ported dried fruits. The soil at Mildura 
1s said to be very good, but the water has 
to be pumped at a cost which requires a 
charge of thirty shillings—nearly $7.50 
Per acre. There is no question of the 
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You Westerners, Going East— 


Our Service Bureau can help you, just as it 
has helped thousands of Eastern people who 
plan Western trips. Let us help you get in- 
formation in regard to things to be seen, 
hotel accommodations, itineraries, etc. We 
want our western readers to feel free to ask 
for this special service. Address 


Sunset Magazine Service Bureau 
SAN FRANCISCO 
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It is particularly good for 
floors. It dries overnight so 
it can be walked on. Itis very 
tough and it will not scraich 
white nor turn white if liquid 
stands on it. 


It may be rubbed to a flat finish 
if a glossy finish is not wanted. 


| MurphyVarnish Company {NEWARK 
Franklin Murphy, jr. President CHICAGO. 
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Careful Mothers Use 


JAF ROSE 


Talcum Powder 





FREQUENTLY IN HOT WEATHER 


becz.use they know that this pure antiseptic rose-scented toilet 


rvder will best soothe and cool the skin of baby or herself. 


ts mild antiseptic qualities prevent skin roughness, its won- 
derful smoothness and delicate rose fragrance are a constant 
delight. Physicians recommend it. 


Trial Offer: Fier, {50 we will send an attractive ‘‘week- 


kage containing a miniature of 
Id 


Jap Rose Taicum Powder. Jap Ri Soa R 
Cream and Jap Rose Tollet Water.» ne? 28? Rose Co 


JAMES S. KIRK & CO., 


488 E. Austin Ave., Chicago 
Makers of “Good"’ Soaps Since 1839 
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Hook and Eye Perfection 


Whether your frock fastens in the back 
or in the front—don’t worry. Pebros 
Hooks and Eyes do not slip out of place. 


EBROS) 





PATENT INVISIBLE 


HOOKM0 EYE 

never disappoint you. Notrouble to sew 
on—a few stitches and they are on to 
stay—always firm, always tidy and trim. 
Pebros are perfected Hooks and Eyes. 
You'll never use any other after you 
know them. They won’trust. At your 
dealer’s or by mail, 10 cents a card. 
PEET BROS.., Dept. B, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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productiveness of the orchards or of the 
prices received for the products. 


THIS SOUNDS FAMILIAR 


The following from a representative of 
the Melbourne Argus was written from 
Mildura while the party was there and 
was published in the Argus: 


“The romance of Mildura does not end 
with its early history of conquered dif- 
ficulties. There are many stories of the 
present day which tell of the prosperity 
of the people and the progress of the set- 
tlement. Here is one of them. Two 
years ago a man from Birchip bought a 
nine-acre fruit block for £850. In his 
first year he secured a return of £400. In 
his second his income was £800, obtained 
from twenty tons of dried grapes at £40 
a ton. A day or two ago he was offered 
£1500 for the block and refused it. Stor- 
ies like this are being told to the American 
visitors. There is no exaggeration about 
them, and no deception. In fact,the visit- 
ors are informed that this is not a com- 
mon story. What is common in the dis- 
trict, however, is a state of prosperity. 
There are other tales which tell of smaller 

rofits. Two and a half years ago a man 
sane eight acres. This season he ob- 
tained seven tons of raisins and sultanas 
from the acre, and sold them at between 
£40 and £50 a ton. So very suitable is 
the soil about Mildura that a new settler 
may plow and plant forthwith. The 
clearing is a very small item.” 


That paragraph should make clear why 
I advise caution in fruit planting in the 
Goulburn plains or anywhere else in Vic- 
toria. Such stories as the foregoing—all 
true—are continuously published in the 
Australian press and are certain to cause 
a multitude of the unwary to engage in 
growing subtropical fruits in the expecta- 
tion of reaping similar profits. They 
cannot Ha. Eo get them, br Mildura has 
already caught up with the Australian 
markets at these prices. Any surplus 
will have to be exported or the price 
greatly reduced. Australia at present 


cannot hope to compete in foreign mar. 
kets in dried fruits, and were it not for the 
astonishing duty—six cents per pound— 
three times that of the American duty 
except on raisins, and more: than twice 
that—California and not Mildura would 
hold the Australian markets. At present 
Mildura holds up the price by the method 
of all monopolists. Further down the 
river in South Australia there is a similar 
but smaller colony—Renmark—and in a 
recent official hearing a Mildura shipper 
testified that Mildura had an “under- 
standing” with Renmark that each could 
confine its sales to its own state. The 
Mildura crop is carefully held by a 
“codperative association’? — cooperation 
sounds better than combination—and is 
carefully fed out only to the extent that 
the Australian market will absorb at such 
prices. Any surplus is shipped to London 
and sold for what it will bring, which is 
usually less than delivered cost. There 
are two distilleries at Mildura. ‘The 
prices were equivalent to ten cents a 
pound for raisins and sultanas to growers, 
whereas the California growers seldom 
get four cents a pound. It is certain that 
at these prices the Mildura growers do 
make prodigious profits, but it is also cer- 
tain that raisin growers in the Goulburn 
valley or elsewhere, with cheaper land 
and water, will never protect the home 
market by dumping their fruit in London, 
but on the contrary will sell for what they 
can get. Besides, one cannot be sure that 
Australia will indefinitely maintain an 
almost prohibitive duty on an article 
which should be of general consumption 
and important home competition will 
surely bring down the price. If the irri- 
gated lands were being sold by a private 
company there would be a raisin boom on 
the con of Mildura prices, followed by a 
collapse. Happily the government is do- 
ing that work and wisely talks lucern 
and mixed farming instead of fruit, al- 
though of course it could not afford to say 
what I have just written. Meanwhile 
Mildura prospers, wisely making raisins 
while the sun shines. 





The Pulse of the Pactfic 


(Continued from page 45) 


chasing non-union men yielded revolvers 
and blackjacks. And the teamsters of 
San Francisco, alleging that it was dan- 
gerous to enter the docks, declined to 
haul merchandise to and from the piers. 
Their allegation of danger was borne out 
when a commission merchant, eager to 
save perishable material, loaded his wagon 
with fruit and drove it off the dock. On 
the street he was mobbed by strikers and 
injured by a brick that struck his head. 

The teamsters’ union of San Francisco 
has a working agreement with the em- 
ployers under the terms of which sympa- 
thetic strikes to aid other unions are pro- 
hibited. This agreement notwithstand- 
ing, freight delivery to and from the docks 
practically ceased in July. Thousands of 
tons of merchandise, unloaded from the 
vessels by non-union labor, piled up on 
the piers because of the teamsters’ refusal 
to handle it. Though officially the team- 
sters’ union resisted all attempts to call a 
sympathetic strike, in practice the mem- 
bers put it into effect. 


In Seattle and Tacoma the attempt to 
prevent the delivery of goods to and from 
the docks was nipped in the bud. Ade- 
quate police protection was given the 
teamsters and violence was suppressed 
vigorously. In San Francisco, on the con- 
trary, no merchant could move his goods 
from the dock unless he had a “permit” 
issued by an official of the stevedores’ 
union who became the ruler of the water- 
front. 

And in the meantime Pacific Coast 
ports were almost paralyzed. The closing 
down of the “wa ip yards pending the 
settlement of the strike threatened to 
curtail building operations; the lumber 
camps of the Pacific Northwest were ad- 
versely affected through inability to make 
shipments by water. 

Thus, out of the initial violation of con- 
tractual obligations on the part of the 
stevedores’ union rose a train of conse- 
quences which may yet bring about one 
of the fiercest labor wars in the history of 
the Pacific Coast. 
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each. Its grounds, nearly ten acres in area, form part of an ancient grove of 
|} cocoanut and date palms. Open-air dining room facing the ocean. Modern 
). conveniences. American plan, from $3 per day 














| THE SEASIDE HOTEL, a delighiful sylvan retreat on the Waikiki 
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THE ALEXANDER YOUNG HOTEL} > 
occupies entire block in business center of Honolulu. Built of stone. 
Absolutely fireproof. Spacious and luxuriant Lobby, well-appointed | 

Cafe and Rathskeller, and Roof-garden, one-third of an acre in | 
extent, are rendezvous for the best elements of society, local and 
transient. European plan, from $2 per day. Cable: ‘‘ Youngs” ie 
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THE MOANA HOTEL, on the Beach at | 
Waikiki, about 33 miles from the city, a lovely spot fre- 
quented by best Class of tourists. Its policy has always / 
been to provide “the best.” 200 additional fire-proof 
rooms (with a private bath), now building, to meet the 
increasing demands of patrons. Ideal Bathing Beach; 

| unsurpassed Tennis Courts, Etc. 

American plan, from $5 per day. Cable ‘Moana”’ 









THE ROYAL HAWAIIAN ‘HOTEL, two blocks 
rom the business center, is located in beautifully shaded grounds, | 
which at certain seasons exemplify the gorgeous flora of the tropics. 
Broad, cool verandas to every room. 

Ezuropean plan, from $1.50 per day 
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TERRITORIAL HOTEL COMPANY LTD 
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(Continued from page 20) 


mountains—is a place where I mentally 
take my weariness or tired eyes, and the 
weariness gets lost on the way, and the 
eyes forget that there is anything but soft 
changing greens and cloud shadows any- 
where in the world. It is surely the green- 
est place that you were ever in; walls right 
beside you, rising straight to where the 
couds hang over their tops, and a wildly 
rushing mountain stream tearing around 
huge boulders and monster kukui trees, in 
the back yard, and the great, strange 
shoulder of the Needle, rising sheer and 
green just around the curve of the road; 
and papaia, the most delectable of papaia, 
to be had for merely the exertion of pok- 
ing it down, to fall into somebody’s apron, 
and be borne in to grace the breakfast 
table and make you give thanks with zeal 
and fervor. 

And such motoring as can happen 
ground about: to the beach for a swim; 
over to Lahaina, the old Hawaiian capital, 
where the buttresses of the buildings are 
three feet thick and the jail so comfortable 
that when prisoners get locked out they 
send a protest to the Government; or 
some four thousand feet up the side of 
Haleakala, from whence the crown rises 
in wondrous tints of reds, browns, tawny 
shades, purples and blacks, to the rim, six 
thousand feet above, bare or cloud- 
wrapped, and lines of trail-horses picking 
their way carefully toward the summit; 
and below you a queer little brilliant-hued 
map, surrounded by a curious tall blue 
wall, seemingly reaching higher than 
where you stand, and which they tell you 
is the sea. Maui and Maui’s people are 
good to remember! 

And Kauai! Here’s to the man who 
wanted his dictionary of synonyms—and 
surely I wish that I knew what brand he 
uses, for mine just grovels around and 
looks foolish whenever I mention Kauai. 
The colors and the skylines belong in a 
dream, because we don’t have things like 
that in real life. Sometimes you see them 
in books of fairy-tales when the artist is 
especially imaginative, but not as real 
things, with your real everyday eyes. 
Lines and processions of sharp-cut, thin- 
combed mountains against a sky as deep 
as eternity; tapestry patterns in greens 
and reds of all shades, lying across the 
hills, great gray bluffs against which a 
swinging sea, with the tints of a peacock’s 
neck, frays its tangled white edges. 

And then the canyons. Kauai alone 
hasthe canyons. Miles and miles of steep 
walls, three or four thousand feet deep; 
walls with colors so daring that .you 
gasp at the audacity of it—even while you 
Worship in your very soul. » Walls close 
together—perhaps only a mile and a half 
apart, forming a rainbow rift some fifteen 
miles long with a bed of gorgeous green 
at the bottom, through which dashes a 
white-frothed stream, curling and pro- 
testing about great rocks.or around 
strange pinnacles standing with their feet 
in the valley and their crowns almost to 
the top of the rift. And the tops of the 
walls are green, too; greens of a hundred 
shades, and here and there where a water- 
fall flings itself over, there drops for a hun- 





dred feet or so, a green V, motley in tint, 
from which the fall swings clear until, 
thousands of feet below, it swirls into the 
upreaching growths of wild banana, white- 
flecked hibiscus, mango and kukui trees 
and ieie vines, on the slope which its ero- 
sion has built up. And the cloud-shadows 
and the white Binds skim back and forth 
across the canyon; wild goats file down 
the impossible trails, the bleating and the 
bird-cries come up to you, and the odors 
of mokihana, naio and maile in the forest 
about you swing in upon your senses. de, 
but it is wonderful! 

And Oahu, for Honolulu is not all of 
Oahu, is my nearest and dearest, because 
I know her the best. From Makapuu 
Point at the one end, where the Mene- 
hunes built their lava causeway, far back 
in the legendary past, to the rocks and 
caves of Kaena Point at the other end, 
and up as high as the crowns of Kaala and 
Konahuanui; Oahu with all of her won- 
derful mountains and trails and shining 
sands and blue bays and black lava and 
gray craters, Oahu belongs to me. We 
know all of each other’s moods, and all of 
each other’s joys and sorrows; and when we 
are together—the rest of the world doesn’t 
matter much, for at least J am content. 


OMETIMES a tourist comes out here 

expecting to find a sort of a California 
extension—which is exactly what he does- 
n’t find; and with his growing astonishment 
and enthusiasm arises a terrible fear that 
something will happen to it before he can 
get everybody that he knows to come over 
and see, and appreciate that he “told 
them so”! And then his perturbation will 
sputter forth: “Look here, do you people 
realize what sort of a Heaven-on-earth 
you have over here? Are you awake to it, 
or are you so everlastingly accustomed 
that you think it is an ordinary, matter- 
of-fact, all-the-world-over condition of 
things? Do you realize that your hack- 
neyed word ‘Paradise’ actually fits? and 
that there is not another place like it from 
one end of the world to the other? And 
that’s the point; do you realize how much 
of the fascination lies in it being absolutely 
different and unspoiled? And have you 
sense enough to keep it that way? 

“Oh, I know just exactly what you will 
do. Some one of you will make a trip to 
the Coast, and come back here and start 
a ‘Copy-cat’ movement to ‘Americanize’ 
the scenery. And you'll do it—I know 
you'll do it—before you waken up to find 
out what sort of an inheritance you had 
fallen heir to anddidn’t appreciate. You'll 
trim all of those gorgeous hedges to a 
flowerless four feet, and make your lawns 
extend smooth and green for blocks and 
blocks, and fill in the wonderful ponds 
and lagoons which have never a whiff that 
isn’t sweet and healthful unless someone 


- has a ‘cleaning up’ streak and cuts the 


rushes and leaves them to welter. 

“And then you’llerect a nice big amuse- 
ment pier with merry-go-rounds and bill- 
boards, and a switch-back railroad; and 
you'll have your Hawaiian boys sing only 
malihini songs and rag-time, instead of 
the beautiful Hawaiian melodies and the 





GLocated in finest resi- 
dential district—only 
twelve minutes distant 
from beach or business 
center, in coolest sec- 
tion of town and 
absolutely free from 
mosquitoes. 









qBuildings new—Equip- 
= ment new. 100 rooms— 
4 50 private baths. 












Cuisine the best. Ser- 
vice most courteous. 


MUTT TTATY 





Four acres of beautiful 
grounds—tennis courts, 
swimming pool, 
garage, etc. 
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QThe house of refinement and 
culture. Satisfies the most 
discriminating. Select social 
functions. 
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QAdditional information and 
illustrated literature for the 
asking. 











E. G. DUISENBERG, Manager 

















Hawaltian Ukuleles 
Direa&t from 
HONOLULU 


Genuine Koa wood—six styles and 
sizes—styles 1, 2, 3, 4, 5 and 6, $5, 
$7,$8,$10,$13 and$15 respectively. 
Postage 75c extra. Have your 
“UK” direct from its native land. 


HONOLULU MUSIC CO. 
HONOLULU, T. H. 
















BAGGAGE AGENTS: S.S. Great Northern, Northern Pacific, Sierra, 
Wilhelmina, Lurline 


THE 
Honolulu Construction & Draying Co. 
LTD. 
LEADING BAGGAGE AGENTS, FURNITURE AND PIANO MOVERS 
Draying and storage arrangements— Quarrymen 
65-71 SO. QUEEN ST., HONOLULU, T. H. 








THE BLAISDELL] 


FORT STREET, HONOLULU 
Centrally located 
Coolest rooms in Honolulu 
With or without private bdth 


J. F. CHILD, Proprietor 

















OAHU—TOURS 


The beautiful scenic spots you've read about, seen in “‘auto 
comffort’’—the thing to do—while in Honolulu—Daily trips 
$4.00 per passenger. 


LEWIS’ STABLES AND GARAGE, HONOLULU, T. H. 





AINAHAU-AT-WAIKIKI 
“‘Homey’’ beach Cottage-Hotel at famous Waikiki— the 
world’s greatest bathing spot. American and European plan, 
also housekeeping cottages. MRS. E. H. LEWIS, Honolalu,T.H. 

















VOLCANO HOUSE 


In Kilauea Crater—World famous cuisine 


32 MILES BY AUTO from HILO, HAWAII 
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Inclusive 
Tour of 


HONOLULU fr 
~ VOLCANO—$225 


First-Class Passage, Hotels and side trip to Volcano KILAUEA, also motor drives, etc. 





movettcias HOWARD H. HOGAN "af sins 
by first mortgage on 785 Market St. guaranteed 


Telephone Sutter 696 Correspondence solicited 
San Francisco, Cal., June 20, 1916. 


California real estate only 


Oceanic Steamship Co., 
Monadnock Building, 
San Francisco, Cal. 
Gentlemen: 

I beg to acknowledge the pleasure afforded my party of three on 
our round trip excursion given by you to Honolulu and the volcano. 

li the undertakings and agreements made by you concerning 
said trip, as well as the statements in your printed matter, about this 
excursion, were fully lived up to by your representatives. We ha 
the best of everything in transportation, hotel and general service. 
We were looked after and consulted as to our wishes and comfort, 
and I can recommend and do herewith suggest to anyone desiring a 
delightful trip, that they take advantage of your excursion to the 
islands and return. 
ot the least which might be mentioned here is the saving in the 

cost of the trip to the traveler, amounting, in our case, to about $40 
to each person over what it would have cost us if we had purchased 
and obtained the same transportation, hotels and service directly in- 
stead of thru your company. 

With best wishes to you for the success of your excursion trips to 
the islands, I remain, ruly yours, 


(Signed) Howard H. Hogan. 











Your vacation opportunity, the best of all trips 
Apply for berths now! 


Lv. San Francisco July 25 Return Aug. 21 

Lv. San Francisco Aug. Return Sept. |! 
v. San Francisco Sept. 5 Return Oct. 

Lv. San Francisco Sept.26 Return Oct. 23 


Splendid 10,000 ton twin-screw American steamers 
(classed 100 A-1 Lloyd's) 


Oceanic S. S. Company 


673 Market Street San Francisco 








The Home Building in Honolulu of H. Hackfeld & Co., Ltd., 


Plantation Agents, Wholesale Merchants and Agents the 
American-Hawaiian, and all the principal Atlantic §. 8. Lines 


H. Hackfeld & Co, Ltd. 


SUGAR FACTORS AND COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
IMPORTERS OF GENERAL MERCHANDISE 


Agents for China Mail S. S. Co., Ltd., American-Hawaiian S. S. Co., and 
ll Principal Trans-Atlantic Lines 


INSURANCE AGENCIES: 
aa Underooivess ow The Tokio Marine Insurance Co. 
uardian Assurance Uo., Ltd. ° ‘ 
Globe & area “ay RT Apo Versicherungs Gesellschaft. 
Fire Association of Philadelphia tet 
London & Lancashire Indemnity 
Company of America 


PLANTATION AND OTHER AGENCIES: 
Pioneer Mill Co., Ltd. The Waimea Sugar Mill Co. 
Oahu Sugar Co., Ltd. Lanai Co.. Led. 
Lihue Plantation Co., Ltd. Kaneohe Rice Mill Co., Ltd. 
Grove Farm Plantation The Pacific Guano & Fertilizer Co. 
The Koloa Sugar Co O A K iC 
Kekaha Sugar Co., Ltd. renstein-Arthur oores Mae eey 
Hawaii Mill Co., Ltd. Lahaina Agricultural Co., Ltd. 
ipahulu Sugar Co. Paa Agricultural Co., Ltd. 
Waiahole Water Co., Ltd. Lord-Y oung Engineering Co. 
MARINE INSURANCE COVERED TO ALL PARTS OF THE 
WORLD ON OPEN POLICIES 


MAIN OFFICE - - - oe. a AL 
NEW YORK OFFICE -— - - ALL STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO OFFICE - - 310 SANSOME STREET 
Branches at Hilo aol Kailua 


Automobile Branch of the Fireman's 
und Insurance 








Castle & Cooke, Limited 


SUGAR FACTORS, COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
FIRE AND LIFE INSURANCE AGENTS 


SHIPPING AGENTS 


AGENTS FOR 


MATSON NAVIGATION CO. 
OF SAN FRANCISCO 


Passenger and freight service between Hawaiian 
islands and Pacific Coast ports. Steamers: Matsonia, 
Wilhelmina, Manoa, Lurline, Hilonian, Hyades, 


Enterprise. 





AGENTS FOR 
TOYO KISEN KAISHA 
S. S. Dairen Maru S. S. Kiyo Maru 
Freighter Shinyo Maru S. S. Shinyo Maru 
S. S. Nippon Maru S. S. Anyo Maru 
S. S. Tenyo Maru S. S. Seiyo Maru 
S. S. Persia Maru S. S. Kwanto Maru 


AGENTS FOR 
OSAKA SHOSEN KAISHA 
S. S. Seattle Maru S. S. Panama Maru 


Full information and particulars as to sailing dates, passenger 
rates, tariff, etc., cheerfully given on application. 


Honolulu Hawaii 





CABLE AND WIRELESS ADDRESS—“BREWER” 


C.Brewer& Company, Ltd. 


SUGAR FACTORS, SHIPPING AND 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


REPRESENTING: 


PLANTATIONS 


Olowalu Company 
Hilo Sugar Company 

Wailuku Sugar Company 

Honomu Sugar Company 

Pepeekeo Sugar Company 

Waimanalo Sugar Company 
Onomea Sugar Company 
Honolulu Plantation Company 
Paauhau Sugar Plantation Company 
Hakalau Sugar Plantation Company 
Kilauea Sugar Plantation Company 
Hutchinson Sugar Plantation Company 
Hawaiian Agricultural Company 


GENERAL 


Oceanic Steamship Co. 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha S. S. Co. 
Pacific Coast Steamship Co. 
Baldwin Locomotive Works 
Thomas Pineapple Co. 
Kapapala Ranch 


INSURANCE 


American and Foreign Marine Ins. Co. 
Commercial Union Assurance Co., Ltd. 
Scottish Union and National Ins. Co. 
London Assurance Corporation 

Caledonian Insurance Company, 
Royal Insurance Company, Ltd. 
British America Assurance Co. 
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old chants with cadences which wrap 
around your soul and draw it out thin and 
fine—and you'll put up flats! 

“And do you know what will happen 
then—when you begin to copy others in- 
stead of emphasizing your own individ- 
uality—well, I'll tell you: you will have a 
whole lot more room in which to enjoy it 
by yourselves, without being bothered by 
malihinis coming over here to crowd you. 
Of course you can try it if you want to, 
and instead of glorying in this riot of 
eager growth and gorgeous color you can 
trim it all down to prim little, trim little 
commonplace gardens and Grace Wieder- 
sheim hedges and trees; but can’t you see 
that people anywhere can have green 
lawns and flower-beds? But can they have 
those big, wide-spreading banyan trees 
with down-dropping roots and ale 
Can they have oleanders twenty feet high 
ni hung full of great heavy clusters of 
sweet-smelling flowers? Can they have 
those giant monstera vines with leaves a 
foot or two across? Or those straggling 
puhalas with roots up to their knees? 
And next thing, I suppose that you will 
be :in to trim the forests off of your moun- 
ta asides, to make them look smooth and 
brown, and probably you will try to do 
something to your sky-line because it is 
too jagged. 

“Yes, I know—you think that you 
won't, but you look out! Somebody is sure 
to start it, and here’s a story for you to 
remember when he does: once there was 
a very important fox who lost her tail in a 
trap, and when she came home, all of the 
little copy-foxes went straight to work 
and cut off their own tails, so as to be in 
the fashion. They thought that they were 
all right and up-to-date but—all I have to 
say is, keep it in mind, just keep it in 
mind.” 

There are plenty of those who come out 
here and fight this sort of a phantom, just 
out of sheer incredulity that conditions so 
unique can be permitted to last among 


i) 


months in advance, to see on what ship I 
would be most likely to get booking, and 
whether I could be there before the royal 
poincianas were in bloom—or whether it 
would be mango season; and then, in both 
cases, I suddenly gathered my skirts 
about me and fled westward as far as the 
land would let me. 

Once in San Francisco, I could sit and 
gather a Mona Lisa smile; for I knew that 
at any moment I could chuck my things 
into a trunk, put a strap around my type- 


writer and my rug, call a taxi and slide | 


down the many hills to a steamer and 


then—get off at Honolulu! Just as easy 


and a 





—easier than crossing the Bay 
million times more delightful. 
That is the one and only compensation 
for me, in being away from the Islands 
that I have the joy of the trip still before 
me. The big, satisfying ship, the long, 
comfy chairs, magazines, violets, candy, 
a steward poised in front of me with a tray 
of bouillon or tea every time I look up, 
deck-golf, shuffleboard, new and interest- 
ing companions, pretty girls and clean-cut 


men dancing on the deck to the singing of | 


Hawaiian boys; a big plate of fruit always 
in my room, a salt water bath at my door, 
a wide dining-room where I dispose serially 
of such appetites as I never know else- 
where; long promenades on the deck with 
whomever is most interesting, and all about 
us the wonderful sea, gray-blue at first, 
but growing gradually bluer, until in two 
days it is of a dense lapis-lazuli; then 
translucent blue, bluer than any blue- 
tub that you weren’t allowed to sail wal- 
nut shells in when you were a kiddie; and 
then purple tints coming on the horizon, 
and streaks of blue and silver flying-fish 
flecking the water, and phosphorus where 
the prow cuts the waves at night while the 
Hawaiian boys are singing somewhere in 
the distance and the salt air is in our faces; 
sunrises and sunsets, moonrise, perhaps a 
lunar rainbow; and then, one morning 
well, the last time that I came over, the 
first officer stated with emphasis that he 








FONG INN CO. 


1152 Nuuanu St., above Pauahi St. 


Shipping Offices Canton, Shanghai 


Inquiries solicited 


Ancient Chinese 
Works of Art 








Jades @ Antique, 

. Ebony and 
Embroidery hi Taio 
Lacquer MK Y Furniture 

ta Amber 

Lanterns eS Beads 
fp ; Curios 
Mandarin Coaghen 
Coats Trunks 


Porcelains, Pottery and Paintings 
froth the Sung Dynasty (A. D. 960- 
1127) and from the Ming Dynasty 
(1368-1644). 


Guaranteed to be Genuine 


Manufacturers of Koa and Pine 


Wood Fumiture to Order 


Visit our spacious display rooms when in 


HONOLULU 











IF YOU ARE INTERESTED IN 


UKULELES 


AND 
HAWAIIAN SONGS 


We will be glad to answer any 


meddling humanity; but the phantom is 
entirely of their own conjuring, .for Ha- 

waii is wise in her day and generation and 
! recognizes to the fullest that her pride 


questions as well as send you 
complete catalogs of same. 


Buy your UKULELES of us 
and get the REAL HAWAIIAN 
BRAND. 


was going to put me in irons the night be- 
fore we got in, because he knew that the 
minute I saw Diamond Head I would go 








must be in her individuality, not in her 
adaptability, and that the nature of her 
role is to make others struggle to reach her 
standard, not to prune hers down to the 
limitations of—other foxes. 


HERE is a “Come Back Club” in 
Honolulu, and everyone who has 
ever lived here and had to go away joins 
it eventually, unless he is removed from 
this mundane sphere before he is able to 
bring it about. He can’t help it. There 
isn’t anything that he wants, anywhere 
else. He always thereafter lives com- 
“che ge when he has once lived in the 
slands; and the other place where he 
happens to be is—all very well for the 
other fellow, if he likes it, but——. I know. 
have tried twice in the last six years to 
go east for a twelvemonth or so; because 
every temporal advantage seemed to say 
that such was what it was “up to me” to 
do. Once I got as far as Ohio, and stayed 
two weeks, and the next time as far as 
Tennessee, and remained for a month. 


Both times, when I began to plan for con- 


tinuing my trip eastward, I found myself 
figuring upon how long I would have to 
stay in this place, and what would be the 
shortest possible time in that; and even 
figuring on boat schedules ten or eleven 


overboard and try to swim in, and the dis- 
tance was too great for it to be safe. He 
didn’t, and I didn’t swim in, but it was 
only because I had to watch the Manoa 
valley open out in its wonderful, broad- 


winged way, and catch the sweep of 


Nuuanu toward the Pali as one sees it only 
from the entrance to the harbor; but if it 
hadn’t been for that—the irons might have 
come in handy. 


HEN people talk about Hawaii 

being the “melting pot of the na- 
tions,” I utter a fervent prayer that the 
pot will boil slowly indeed, wn ond it comes 
to the miscegenation of costumes. Could 
you but be a part of a Christmas carnival 
night in Honolulu, when the downtown 
streets are alive with revelers from every 
nation of the earth, then you would join 
me ardently in my petition. Then surely 
the melting pot bubbles over with its mar- 
velous, iridescent bubbles of many types 
and many garbs. Such a fascinating jum- 
ble of people, jostling, good-natured, 
threading their way, turning, weaving 
among themselves, tossing confetti high 
in the air, swinging harlequin ribbons 
back and forth across the street and twin- 
ing them about passing automobiles and 
from car to car until the whole slowly 





BERGSTROM MUSIC CO. 


HOME OF HAWAIIAN MUSIC 


HONOLULU, T.H. 














Volcano Stables 


for auto trip from Hilo to 


Kilauea Volcano 


and all other trips while on Hawaii 


Volcano Stables & Transportation Co., Lid. 
HILO HAWAII, T. H. 








FOR YOUR TRIPS ON MAUI 


Iao Stables Co., Ltd. 


Trips to famous /ao Valley and Haleakala Crater 
Also trucks for commercial men, to any part of Maui 
WAIL UE U, MAU I 

















COLONIAL HOTEL 


In private tropical grounds, in fine residential 
section. Convenient and comfortable. American 
planonly. Famous for its cuisine. Write for folder 
and particulars. 


HONOLULU, T.H. Miss Mary Johnson, Prop. 
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Prof. Geo Kia 


the foremost Hawaiian musician in America, 


L. Nunes Ukuleles 


Made entirely by hand of heavier, better 
seasoned Hawaiian Koa wood than any 
others; the ony Yon that withstandany 
climate i intheU.S. Stron} neck; strings lie 
easily on the fingerboard; perfect scale. 

The tone of L. Nunes Ukuleles is sweet, 
captivating and extra strong. 


Prices— $8, 510, $12.50 to $25 


Delivered free anywhere in U. S. 
Canvas Cases, $1.50; Felt Bags, 75c. 


$1 Instruction Book Free 
To Each Ukulele Purchaser. 
- published by Prof. Kia — most compre- 
ensive book on playing the Ukulele ever 
written; simple exercises and music adapted 
to the Ukulele by which youcan easily learn. 
Write for complete Catalog. 


Geo. J. Birkel Co. 


STEINWAY DEALERS 
446-8 S. Broadway, Los Angeles, Cal. 




















UKULELES 


GENUINE HAWAIIAN KOA WOOD 
Made in Hawaii 
Prices $6.50, $7.50, $10.00. Postage 75c. 
CUNHA MUSIC CO. 


Honolulu Hawaii 








Postoffice Box 840 

HAWAII KOA FURNITURE CO., Limited 
Dealers in All Kinds of Furniture 

HOA FURNITURE MADE TO ORDER Koa Wood is the Mahogany of Hawaii 


W. TIN YAN, Manager Cummins Building, King Street 
Write for additional data HONOLULU, T. H. 











CITY TRANSFER CoO. 
Jas. H. Love 
Freight Forwarders and Distributors 
Agents American Express Co. 


Cable “LOVERINO” HONOLULU, H.T. 














| the garb of their country, Japanese men 


| ter, a bit of crowding here or there, or a 








winding proces_iun of gaily decorated ve- 
hicles is like a brilliant moving lei, with 
flower-like taces peering from the gor- 
geous colors of scarfs, garlands, confetti 
and ribbons. 

And in the throngs on foot, the gay 
kimonos and obis and shining eyes of the 
Japanese girls, the cerise and scarlet of 
the babies’ long, swinging sleeves and 
bright sashes and the many tints of their 
knitted caps as the wee ones blink forth 
from sheltering arms. And again, the lav- 
ender, blue and green tunics and trousers 
of the Chinese maidens with their demure 
faces and smooth hair from which the con- 
fetti slides away in little cascades. And 
then the Hawaiian girls with big, laugh- 
ing eyes and clear, low pitched voices full 
of sweet tones, and the meshes of their 
hair tangled full of confetti like tiny, bril- 
liant-hued flowers, and all of the little 
folds of collars and laces scattering rills of 
rainbow colors as they walk. 

And soldiers and sailors with long 
handled feather dusters and horns, and 
pockets full of confetti, and harlequin 
ribbons which go swinging and swirling 
about them. And masqueraders in curious 
costumes—yama-yamas, dominoes, Jap- 
anese monsters, ballet girls, harlequins 
and a hundred others, dancing, pirouet- 
ting and playing mad pranks. 

And there are Filipino girls with big, 
outstanding transparent sleeves which 
catch in their gathers whole handfuls 
of radiant paper scraps, and long, gor- 
geously flowered skirts drawn tightly 
around them, the train tucked into their 
belts. And quiet little Korean women 
with tight white linen waists and close- 
gathered Dutch looking skirts; and Span- 
ish girls with full red lips curved all 
ready for the smile which is_ hovering 
close, and eyes dancing and _ glisten- 
ing and reflecting all the joy that is 
abroad. 

And quiet, still-featured Chinamen in 


in their best kimonos, and strong, happy- 
faced Hawaiians with leis of roses, ilima, 
violets, carnations, maile or lehua on their 
hats and necks, their soft, responsive eyes 
alive to everything, their supple fingers 
dancing upon the strings of ukulele or 
guitar, and their voices with the wonder- 
ful cadences, interpenetrating and under- 
lying all of the sound, with the harmony 
of the land which is theirs. 
And such a well-behaved, good-natured 
crowd—no drunkenness, no quarreling. 
No matter how many nations meet and 
rub shoulders, they all understand the 
carnival spirit, and what do they care for 
a little jostling, the flick of a feather dus- 
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Jonah Kumalae Gold Medal \ 


Genuine Hawaiian 7 50 
Instruments from e 
FREE LESSONS Ssiccatd instructyn Sone n° 


We pay Carriage Charges anywhere in United States. 
OTHER UKULELES at $4 and $5 without free lessons, 
Instruction Book or prepaid carriage charges. 

SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED UKULELE LEAFLET 


HAWAIIAN MUSI Collections and Books. Ukulele 


Sherman, ay & Co. 


Kearny and Sutter Streets San Francisco I 











UKULELES 


Genuine Hawaiian Instruments 
$7.50, $10, $12.50 and up to $25 
Sent postpaid anywhere in the United States. 
Send for catalogs to Peery GROBE in the 
store of The Wiley B. Allen Co. 
135-153 Kearny St. 217-225 Sutter St. 
San Francisco, Cal. 




















Special Travel Information 


Write Sunset Magazine Service Bureau 
for helpful hints, if you plan a trip by 
rail or ocean. This Bureau supplies free 
information to Sunset Magazine readers. 
Thousands of our readers avail them- 
selves of this service each year. Ask 
all the questions you desire answered. 

We'll gladly help you to get the most. 
enjoyment out of your trip. 


SUNSET MAGAZINE SERVICE BUREAU 











Antique 
Calabash 


(POI BOWL) 








Hawaiian 
Curios 
LAUAHALA WOVEN WORK 


FEATHER LEIS 
TAPA CLOTHS 
KOA WOODWORK 
SOUVENIR POSTALS 
VIEWS and VIEW BOOKS 





FREE 


Kumalae’s Royal Coat of 
WORLD'S FAIR Arms J ewelry 
GOLD MEDAL MADE IN OUR OWN FACTORY 


Ukuleles 


DIRECT FROM 
THE FACTORY ~° 


INSTRUCTION BOOK 


Repairing and Special Order Work 





FORT AT HOTEL STREET 
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handful of es flung with a laugh and 

a merry jibe e or two who believe 

that a carnival is a sort of Decoration Day H E | N | E *S TAVE R N 
parade, would like to have us turn the 4 

eal all one way, up one side of the street ‘‘ON THE BEACH AT WAIKIKI’”’ 


and down the other, like the crowd at a 








pleas procession—but we know better. Where the famous bathing beach is at its best all the year 
—_ San F Se ae ae ag = town round. Honolulu’s most popular beach resort. Cabaret and 
do that at carnival time? Not for a min- dancing every evening. Excellent cuisine. Cool, comfortable 


ute! Why, nine-tenths of the carnival 
spirit is aroused by the revelers meeting 
face to face, recognizing friends and ex- 
changing gay carnival courtesies, and | | G, H. WILLEY, Manager HONOLULU, HAWAII 
carrying off partners for the sidewalk ball 
just around the corner. Nowhere else on 
earth have I seen merrymakers so gaily 
ig and so eagerly responsive, 
among all the swinging, swirling, inter- | | The Manufacturer's ‘‘Landof Promise’ |‘‘Souvenir of Hawaii’ 
weaving lines of color and life, besprinkled Chasieteeeninl anil aiane maaan 


with the dazzling paper rain of the carni- H ono ] u ] U and H AWa€ 11 | of Hawaii completely described 


rooms. American plan. Wire for reservations at our expense. 
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val and full of the light, free-hearted Car- Sugar crop $52,949,607. 1915 surplus $40,000,000 andillustrated. 194 pages of color 
6 macy hes Stes ~ are =, Any information wanted may be obtained by writing | Plates,photoengravingsand facts. 

usly, and follows its own fantastic frea + awaits Greatest Newspaper | Send for it atonce; you’ llenjoy it 
and whims and vagaries—but loves its Honolulu Star-Bulletin is NOLULU 1" The copy 50c 











neighbor keenly all the while. 








T= is nowhere to begin and no- 
where to end when one would write 
of Hawaii. There is so much which is 
unique, crowding you upon every hand, 
so much in which your eyes and memory 
glory, drawing you this way and that, so 
much that is great and wonderful, reach- 
ing down into your very soul and touch- 
ing fine-drawn, vibrating wires which you 
had almost forgotten were there. If you 
don’t want to feel, keep away from Ha- 
waii; though of course you may temper 
your rea — _ _ tg tg Ghe 

upon how much you delve below the su- M EF t 

pericial—_in yourself—and what “— — SMAsk r. OS er 

therein ou go out upon a trip throu 

a Seeastinides athe” the pa. “an TRAVEL INFORMATION SERVICE 
your eyes and soul focused to see cock- 


The Unique BILIBID FURNITURE 


May be said to have a national, if not world, reputation. The novelty 
and fine art work in its design and origin make it distinctive. 


COYNE FURNITURE CO., Ltd., HONOLULU 


Illustrated catalogue on request. Visit our display when in Hawaii. 














Supplies without charge or fees accurate and timely information about 


roaches, muddy roads, diseases and black u 
. : h y z | h ill travel anywhere and about Schools. Mr. Foster has opened offices in 
pigs, why, those are surely what you wi S y i Pee se Re Ft ee id 
this ates eens Hie Gans anmaiees im an Francisco and Los Ange es where inquiries from tourists or residents 
see, for y' Ry’ i My will receive careful and considerate attention. You are invited to 
the world; but if you go with your whole 
being full of aloha and eagerness, and your 
eyes and soul ready to focus ypon all that Ask, Mr. Foster 
is—greater than yourself—then you will San Francisco: The EMPORIUM Seattle: FREDERICK & NELSON 
find what is best in you standing on tiptoe 
d taking bi Sethe poe sa : nate eS 
ct cee : ym: s Angeles) 5. W. ROBINSON CO. STORE 
Thank You!” with a radiant enthusiasm 
Indianapolis, L. S. Ayres & Ce. ; Detroit, J. L. Hudson Co. ; Atlantic City, Michigan Ave. and Boardwalk in front of Hotel 
that you had never dreamed of before. Dennis; New York, Lord & Taylor, 5th Ave., 38th St. ; Chicago, Carson Pirie Scott & Co. ; St. Louis, Scruggs-Vandervoort- 
And by the way, that word aloha seems Barney Co.; Cleveland, The Higbee Co.; Minneapolis, L. S. Donaldson; Philadelphia, Ackers, Chestnut and 12 Sts. ; 
Denver, Daniels & Fisher Stores; New Orleans, Hotel Grunewald; Washington, 503 14th St. ; Buffalo, Wm. Hengerer Co. ; 
to be one of the most difficult for the alien 9 other offices in Florida and Cuba; Bretton Woods, N. H., The Mount Washington Hotel; Manche ester, Vt., The Equinox 
mind fully to comprehend. All sorts of House; Portsmouth, N. H., The Wentworth Hotel. 
trite meanings are ascribed to it, perhaps : “ situate 
because our language has no accurate Executive Offices: 220 W. 42nd St., New Yor 
synonym to carry the idea, since ours has Send stamp with mail inquiry. Ward G. Foster, General Manager 


been built up around thoughts and con- 
ditions which have not so much demanded 





























INTER-ISLAND TOURS OF HAWAII 


Our fleet of steamers touch all the islands at the places nearest to every point of interest. Whether it be lao aie ua or Fae crater, on Maui3 
Waimea, or Olokele canyon or the Barking Sands, on Kauai, or the majestic active KILAUEA VOL’ Hawaii, we can arrange your 
trips to . best advantage. Our Volcano trip, via flagship * ‘Mauna Kea,’’ affords the most convenient means a4 valling this world wonder. 

rip Smooth Water myer *—Volcano round trip route; requires 2/2 days (114 days at Volcano), stopping at Volcano House, or Crater 
Pll Sa, Honolulu Saturday, 3 p. m., arrive Hilo 7 a. m. Sunday; Volcano three hours later via_auto; stay over night, woning © volcano by day 
and by night. Leave Volcano Monday a. a. m., sailing from Hilo Monday 4 p. m., arriving Honolulu Tuesday 7a.m. TICKETS: $30, if stop- 


ping Volcano House; $28, if stopping Crater Hotel—This covers every expense. 
INTER-ISLAND STEAM NAVIGATION CO., LTD. 


Maui Hotel 


Tourists’ 
Headquarters 


W. H. FIELD, Manager 


Queen St., Honolulu, T. H. 





S.S. Mauna 
atenieaiainien 














The starting point to 


IaoValley, Haleakala 
and all places of interest 
on the island of Maui 


Cable and wireless address 
“Mauifield” 
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Nawiliwili 
Garage 


LIHUE 
KAUAI 


Tourists’ auto service 
to any part of the island 
of Kauai. Latest models 
in five and seven seated 
reliable drivers. 





bai, cars; 
WAILUA FALLS, Repair shop and auto 
uly five miles’ supplies. 


drive from Lihue 

Wire us, at our expense, from any Honolulu 

hotel and we wil on eet you at any Kauai 

landing. Kauai has best roads in Territory; 
t scenery and best climate. Agents for 

Inter-Island S. S. Co., for Island of Kauai. 

Code Address: “SPITZ-LIHUE.” 








Hotel Waimea 


WAIMEA, KAUAI 
HAWAII 


Finest hotel on Waimea bay 


Excellent cuisine 
and good service 


American plan only 


R.N. OLIVER 
Manager 





The nearest and best place to 
get transportation of all kinds 
to famous Waimea Canyon, 
Olokele Canyon, Barking Sands 
and majority of places of in- 
terest on the Island of Kauai is 


Waimea Stables 


LTD. 
WAIMEA, KAUAI 








STOP AT 


HOTEL LIHUE 


LIHUE, KAUAI 




















WE FURNISHED 


THE PHOTO FOR THE PRON REE IN 

THIS ee @ WE Sag? PROD AN EX- 

CLUSIVE CLASS OF PA WAMAN VIEWS 
AND TYPES. 


Oriental Antiques Old Japanese Prints 


GURREY’S, LTD 
FORT STREET HONOLULU, T. HL 














the use of such a word, as does the lan- 
guage of these generous, tender-hearted, 
unspoiled people, eagerly responsive to 
every circumstance and mood of their 
neighbor—and everyone is their neighbor 
in their eyes. And so, if you would know, 
aloha means: sympathy with you in every 
condition, every thought and _ every 
mood, every sorrow and every joy, every 
success and every loss; welcome in your 
coming, good wishes for your going, and 
friendly affection wherever you may be. 
And so you may see why the Hawaiian 
uses it for greeting and for farewell, for 
beginning and ending every letter; says it 
at the feast and at the sick-bed, at the 
birth, at the wedding and at the funeral; 
but oh, you should hear their gentle, rich 
voices shade its cadence into the heart- 
feeling which each incident draws forth— 
for until you have heard it 50, you will 
never know what aloha really means. 





The Great Hawaiian Invasion 


In the romantic days of the Hawaiian | 


monarchy, and today when Uncle Sam’s 
ownership has not greatly changed the 
charm of the Islands, travelers in Hawaii 
have never failed to mention the native 
music. Volcano and surf-riding have been | 
no more potent in the memory than the | 
impression made by the sound of soft 
voices on moonlit nights, wafted across 
p< ilm-shadowed lagoons to the gentle 
strumming of the ukulele, the diminutive 
guitar of the Islanders. 

Would you, too, know something of this 
impression, something more than you 
may gain from the insistent efforts of the 
Hawaiian orchestra in a crowded cafe? 
Walk abroad under the August moon 
through almost any cluster of Califor- 
nian bungalows, in suburban subdivisions 
or in remote settlements in the redwoods 
or along the sea. F rom shadowy verandas, 
hung heavily with vines though cocoanut 
trees and banyans are absent, comes the 
humming of the ukulele strings. It is true 
that the vocal strains of “‘Aloha oe” which 
the strings accompany have more of the 
missionary than the native in them, but 
this is not entirely inappropriate since the 
origin of the Hawaiian melodies lies in the 
period of the invasion of the Islands by 
the Yankee missionaries and their hymns. 

And now behold a return invasion! The 
craze for the ukulele, which has now swept 
across the country from California to the 
Atlantic coast whence the missionaries | 
sailed, until the Island makers of the in- | 


| strument can hardly supply the demand, 


| music 


| “Bird of Paradise.” 


doubtless came direct from the Hawaiian | 


the California expositions, | 


restaurant music and the 
The strength of its | 
popularity lies in the simplicity of the | 
instrument and its definite quality of | 
romance. ‘Three chords and the world is 
mine!” cries the high school student and 
the hum of the ukulele fills the land. 
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Viva Ruiz! 


(Continued from page 33) 


the incident because old Jim jessup 
said he could not, and Jim has followed 
the colonel’s campaigns closely. All that 
America knew on this occasion was that a 
mysterious messenger had ridden out of 


* the desert, and that the colonel had ridden 


into it—alone and unarmed—just like the 
Four Wives days. It was hinted that the 
situation at Dos Pasos might be saved 
without bloodshed. 

Bretherton at Coyote Wells regarded 
the whole Ruiz campaign as a joke. He 
regarded his captive as a howling joke. He 
did not see why anyone should wish to es- 
cape from Coyote into the Papago desert, 

and he did not guard his chicken thief 
very closely. On the evening of his cap- 
ture he escaped across the line where two 
or three other hiding peons joined him. 
Together they jeered at the little outpost, 
for they knew that there would be no cros- 
sing of the line. Enough water seeped 
over the border to supply them. They 
filled their canteens and filed into the des- 
ert. When the colonel came there was 
no situation to solve. He breathed one 
long breath like the sigh of a reprieved 
prisoner and then he proceeded to lift the 
figurative hide off Bretherton. 

“You had here one of the most dan- 
gerous characters that ever infested the 
border,” he said. “You have permitted 
him to escape through gross carelessness. 
You are not fit to be an officer and I shall 
see that you cease to be one. You are un- 
der arrest, sir. You will accompany me 
to headquarters. I shall take your saber. 
The corporal here 1s in command. Go to 
your tent.” 


HE next morning a sorry procession 

left Coyote Wells for Dos Pasos. The 
colonel was not a plainsman, but he took 
the lead on a fresh horse, and the thor- 
oughly broken Bretherton followed at dis- 
cretion, his head bowed to his breast like 
an enforced pilgrim to a slave market. 
His career was ended, but that was, of 
course, a small matter beside the fact that 
one cannot conscientiously hold a girl to 
an engagement after one has become a 
military convict. Ruiz captured would 
have been a weapon over the colonel’s 
head. Ruiz free was Bretherton’s ruin. 
The boy scarcely saw where his horse was 
going. The colonel’s mount was a rapid 
walker. There was no trail, the general 
direction was eastward along the border 
line, but the way was a succession of deep 
hills and high hummocks. Finally Breth- 
erton looked up, but nowhere in that glar- 
ing desolation was there a sign of life. He 
whistled and hallooed but only echoes re- 
turned. He circled in wide wheelings but 
there was no'track in the sand. The colo- 
nel had vanished. 

Now the day the colonel left Dos Pasos 
was ration day for Coyote Wells and old 
Jim Jessup with ten pack-mules had 
started westward four hours behind the 
colonel. Traveling much slower than the 
colonel, he had halted overnight at a dry 
camp. But he pushed onward on the 
morning the colonel started back to Dos 
Pasos with his prisoner. 

Presently the almost frantic Bretherton 
saw across a field of light, the slow, 
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plodding, long-eared file of the pack train, 
and he galloped toward it. Itwas thenoon 
hour and Jim Jessup dismounted to eat 
his lunch. The two of them squatted in 
the shade of a mule and Bretherton told 
his tale. 

“Do you know what has happened to 
that there colonel?” asked Jim. “Well, 
he’s strayed off into Mexico. He never 
was a man to ride from headquarters to 
the post bakery without a guide, and now 
see what you’ve went and done.” 

The colonel had indeed done just that. 
He had turned at a ravine to gain an easier 
path up a sand hill. Suddenly a voice 
startled him. He raised his eyes and 
looked into the muzzle end of a forty-five 
that seemed large enough to crawl into. 
At the far end of it was a swarthy scare- 
crow, mounted on a burro. There were 
other scarecrows, three of them. Each 
grasped an ancient arquebus, and they 
were threatening. The colonel did not 
know it then, but his sins had found him 
out. He was facing Ruiz the raider and 
Ruiz’ desperate band. 

“What you do in Mayheeco? Hey?” 
queried Ruiz. 

The colonel denied the imputation, but 
a half buried border monument was indi- 
cated to his attention. The colonel then 
apologized and informed them of his rank. 
They laughed at him. He was a fat man 
and he had no insignia of rank. They took 
everything he had but his trousers and 
shirt. They mounted him on a burro and 
started eastward. This caravan was at 
length espied by Jessup and Bretherton 
from their lookout on the sand dune. 
They mounted and started for it at a gal- 
lop. A Winchester bullet warned them 
back at the border, and Ruiz called to 
them: 

“Hey gringoes keep out of Mayheeco.” 

The caravan had disappeared into a 
gully, but the voice of the colonel called: 

“Tt is I, Dorfus. I order you to the 
rescue. Charge! Charge!” 

This voice ended in an abrupt grunt. 
Jim Jessup suddenly conceived a scintilla- 
ting idea. 

“Hombre,” he yelled, “Quien Viva?” 

“Viva Ruiz,” came the reply. 

“Can you see me, Ruiz?” 

“Si, senor.” 

Jessup unstrapped his old Bisley model 
Colt and kicked it toward Bretherton’s 
feet. He held up his hand in a sign of 
Indian palaver. 

“I’m not a soldado,” he called. 
to the line and talk.” 


“Come 


i ie EY managed to coax the Ruiz forces 
out of cover. The colonel was astride 
the sorriest burro in all Mexico. He was 
righteously indignant. He exhorted a 
charge and he impugned the courage of 
Jessup and Bretherton. It was explained 
to him that there were orders against 
crossing the line, and that Bretherton be- 
ing under arrest, was incapable of legal 
military action. 

“T release him,” yelled the colonel. 

“Of course you know,” said Bretherton, 

“that, being a prisoner in a foreign coun- 

try, you are scarcely capable of giving 
that order. Perhaps if you are not ran- 
somed, I shall have to go through all the 
rest of my life in arrest.” 

The colonel prophesied that Bretherton 
would live to rue his words, but Jessup 
had come out to treat diplomatically and 
not to fight. He asked what Ruiz 


intended to do with his captive, but Ruiz 
had not made up his mind. Perhaps he 
would shoot him. It was possible that he 
would put the colonel to work. 

The mules had finished their noonday 
rest. They were milling up from the gully 
and seeing the group along the border, 
they lined up on a hill in an inquiring 
rank, perfectly aligned, their long in- 
quisitive ears silhouetted against the 
noonday sky. 
with the inherent natural inclination that 
an Arab has toward a kink-tailed barb, 
and these were very sleek, round, well-fed 

overnment packers, not the moth-eaten 
ei of the i country. 

“Will nothing deter you?” asked Jes- 
sup, noting Ruiz’ hungry glance toward 
the rank of pack mules. 

“Quien sabe?” purred Ruiz. “You 
want heem vera’ bad thees fat man?” 

“Heaven forbid,” said Jessup. “ 
ain’t nawthin’ to me.” 

“He’s a fine big fat American soldado,” 
suggested Ruiz, lapsing into his own 
tongue, “but I have no particular use for 
him. I would consider a mule trade— 
three mules,” he said eagerly, and held up 
three fingers with a grin that showed 
every strong white tooth in his head. 


He 


HE colonel had a premonition of what 

was coming. Hestarted todismount, 
but a tattered guard stuck a carbine in his 
ribs. 

“Finish this infernal business, Jessup,” 
he growled. “Give him ‘the mules. Bi 
save you harmless.” 

“They ain’t my mules,” said Jessup, 
“and they ain’t yours, colonel. They’re 
guvment’s mules—all excep’ old Carrie 
Nation. She was condemned a year ago 
and I bought her to save her bein’ shot. 
I can trade with Carrie but not with the 
I hate to do it at that, seein’ as how 


rest. 
she’s been with me ever sence seventy- 
nine.” 

“Three mules,” said Ruiz. “Make me 
an offer.” 


“Go catch up Carrie,” said Jessup to 
Bretherton, “take her riggin’ off and bring 
her down here.” Bretherton went gladly. 
His trembling lip was gripped between his 
teeth. He was struggling helplessly with 
laughter. Finally he brought ser a mule 
literally gray with age. She showed ex- 
cellent care, but as Jim tells the story, 
“She was a presentable enough lookin’ 
mule; all’s bein’ the trouble was she was 
blind in one eye, so’s it made her carry her 
head on one side like an inquirin’-lookin’ 
old schoolmarm, or a burd. I forgot to 
mention that she’d been condemned for 
blind staggers, an’ I allus had a suspicion 
that she was a victim of navicular dis- 
ease, and besides a couple of bog spavins 
and a thoroughpin and string-halt (but 
only on cold mornin’s) and lymphangitis 
and poll-evil and seedy toe and ring-bone 
and a few farcy buds when over het, she 
was as nice a lookin’ old lady mule as 
you’ ll see in your travels.” 

Ruiz got up and examined her with the 
hidden scorn of the horse-trader. 

“One mule,” said he. ‘“Carramba! | 
would not even consider less than two, 
and this I aver by the feet of the four and 
twenty apostles.” 

“Caraway seeds,” said old Jim Jessup. 
“One man, and you said himself that he’s 
no use to you, and he’s less than half of 
that to me, an’ this I vum by the toenails 
of my grandfather. If that’s the way you 
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feel about it, Ruiz, I’ll bid you good day. 
I’m only tradin’ this mule for sentiment. 
Ketch up the girl, Bretherton, we’d better 
be moseyin’.” 

Ruiz regarded them with startled eyes. 

“Senores,” he piped weakly, “I am a 
very poor man—a hunted man—my fol- 
lowers and I are forced to subsist in the 
desert where the rurales chased us for 
brigandage.” 

“Chicken brigandage,” snorted old Jes- 
sup. “I know you, Ruiz.” 

“Chicken brigandage, perhaps, but 
brigandage none the less. The man is 
worth two mules but I am a poor man.” 

They squatted again in the sun and for 
an hour and a half Jessup engaged in the 
most memorable horse trade of his long 
career. In the end he hit off a bargain 
with the colonel against Carrie Nation 
and two pesos, four pesetas Mexican, 
Bretherton’s pipe and tobacco and a half 
pint of whisky that Jim always carried in 
his saddle pockets against snake bite. It 
was the whisky that turned the trick. 
They sat on the sand dune and watched 
the caravan wend its way southward. It 
had been a wonderful day for Ruiz. He 
kad the colonel’s shoes, his horse, his pis- 
tol and all his money beside the old mule 
and the result of the barter. 

“T wish him joy of Carrie,” said Jessup 
ruminatively, “but I’m sort of sorry about 
the two pesos—” 

They cached the rigging and Jessup 
prepared to move westward. The colonel 
sat still upon the sand. The pomposity 
had been withdrawn from him. 

“Quite a little newspaper notoriety 
about your trip into the desert yester- 
day,” said Jessup as he tightened his 
cinchas. “Papers all said you had sort of 
gone out to talk Ruiz and his army of ten 
thousand men off the war-path, same as 
you did old Four Wives or mebbe it was 
Sittin’ Bull or Pocahontas, out of their 
bad Injun ways, back there in 1776 or 
1884 over there in the Brule country or 
the Connecticut river. My mind for 
places and dates is all mixéd up sence I 
come up to Dos Pasos.” 

But there was no spirit left in the 
colonel. 

“Jessup,” he groaned, “you traded me 
for a mule.’ 

“Oh, I wouldn’ grieve over that none, 
sir. Pore old Carrie she wasn’t much,” 
and he mentioned her infirmities. “If I 
never get skinned on a trade no worsen 
what I did today, I’ll manage.” 

The colonel was beyond taunt. All he 
did was to sit and mumble: “ for a 
mule.” 


RETHERTON’S imagination com- 

menced working. He saw the world 
waiting for the result of the conference in 
the desert. He saw Ruiz’ caravan again 
as it trailed south over the sand hills. He 
saw the colonel riding shoeless back into 
the breathless limelight. He saw four-inch 
headlines, 





TRADED FOR A MULE 


He laughed, and then he stopped laugh- 
ing; it was too cruel a thing for laughter. 
He had suffered much at Dorfus’ hands 
but he could not forget whose father was 
sitting there on the sand. He hesitated a 
moment in thought. Then he picked 
Jessup’s pistol up from where it lay in the 
sand. He caught up his own saddle horse 
(Continued on page 99) 
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From Palms to Potlatch Town 


Motor Camp Adventures on a Thousand Miles of the Great Pacific Pike 


HEN the traveler following the 

Overland Trail in the far sun- 

setland of America climbs over 

the Sierras and drops down in 
the golden state to westward, he finds 
himself entering upon a new land. It is 
indeed a new world. No matter how far 
or whence he may have come, it is the 
same with him; he will have seen nothing 
just like it to eastward. Something new, 
something a little strange is spoken to 
him on every hand; earth and air seem full 
of it. The great, red-trunked, long- 
leafed pines with their tremendous cones 
proclaim it from their hilltop temples; 
the strange appearing shrubbery that 
stands scatteringly at their feet gives 
echo; the thrasher that mounts to the tip 
of a broad-skirted pine on the open hill- 
side to chatter at him, is harsh of voice 
and not the familiar bird friend of else- 
where; the finch that mounts the ’phone 
wire is a stranger; the top-knotted quail 
family that spring from their dusting in 
the powdery road and whiz to cover are 
not the familiar Bob-whites of common 
acquaintance. The gray ground squirrel 
dodging across the road displays a white 
patch about his face that would not be 
tolerated by any other self-respecting 
squirrel; but even he is not the oddity 


that his little chipmunk neighbor is, for 
the latter as he scurries over the rocks 
flashes a pair of white breeches and pops 
about like a sunbeam. 


By Hamilton M. Laing 


Truly it is a new world; nor will the 
traveler have to descend to the rolling, 
fruitful plains of the Sacramento to realize 
it. He will feel the spell of this veritable 
Canaan and Mecca of tourists and trav- 
elers even betore he sets foot or tire be- 
yond the summit of the mountains. Lake 
Tahoe or Donner or the wondrous vistas 
of the Sierras will have cast the spell of 
their lovely presence over him. 

But I am digressing; I did not set out 
to extol the wonders of the lands of the 
sunset—Californians and Oregonians and 
Washingtonians can do that themselves; 
and from the least to the greatest they have 
the optimistic outlook and the hammer-it- 
in-iveness of a publicity agent—but rather I 
aimed to tell a little about the midsummer 
motor travel in the lands of the coast 
country, the trail of the Pacific Highway. 

Once off the San Francisco ferry, we lit 
the glaring eyes of our fiery steed and 
with the tail-light glowing crimson, turned 
into Oakland and slipped away out upon 
the Lincoln Highway toward the country 
and a night- camp. Road of lovely name 
and fine intention that girdles the vast 
U. S.—it was here as good under our tires 
as the best, and in an hour we were out 
in the quiet country. At the foot of two 
broad-topped trees ‘by the roadside where 
the inquiring eyes of Barking Betsy found 


a square of sod, once grassy but long since 
drier than Arizona, we spread the poncho 
and blankets, blew up the air pillows and 
—what odds if an auto or two did come 
by to disturb a little, or a dog just back 
of the fruit orchard at short intervals 
bayed his troubles to his neighbor down 
the way, we knew that there were to be 
other and quieter night-camps ahead. 
Small wonder that this land west of the 
mountains has been called the campers’ 
paradise. Weather, the maker or breaker 
of most outings, here is dependable. It 
may be hot or cool, but wet—dismiss the 
idea at once. All the fine sleep that has 
been lost elsewhere by the vagaries of the 
sky, here may be redeemed. Oh what a 
satisfaction to the open-air man that he 
has not to worry over a tent or even a tar- 
paulin, that bugaboo in the matter of 
equipment, that waster of good time 
always! He may sleep here with his face 
turned to the twinkling stars, and no 
summer raindrop will come to bring chill 
awakening. What too is equally to the 
point, no ‘suckers of blood full of devilish 
intention and with beaks sharp-whetted, 
come on humming wings out of the dark- 
ness to turn his little heaven into another 
and different place. In all the night- 
camps in fifteen or sixteen states where 
Barking Betsy had stood sentry to the 
slumbers of her gipsying master, not many 
had been so carefree as these along the 


Pacific Highway. 





‘*‘When we came to these broad cedars by the roadside with wondrous Shasta across the green valley, we knew that this was the place’’ 
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F you will take the time to make comparisons we believe 

I that you will agree that the 1917 Grant Six, improved and 
up to the minute, clearly exhibits values unheard of in a 
car priced below a thousand dollars. 


Comparison is the acid test. | Comparison reveals values. 


We do not and have not urged buyers to buy the Grant Six 
because of hidden values. 


The values in the Grant Six are obvious values. 


The 1917 Grant Six needs no adjectives to make enthu- 
siastic buyers. The car itself is a beauty. Its mechanism is 
thoroughly tried out and developed. There is nothing about 
it that savors of conjecture, speculation or experiment. 


It is absolutely true that the best way to appreciate Grant 
Six values is to campare. 


With some purchasers it is the full floating rear axle 
with equalized 12-inch brakes that determines the sale. 


With others it is the Overhead Valve motor, the Wagner 
Two-Unit Starting and Lighting System, the Stromberg Car- 
buretor, or perhaps the Stewart Vacuum gasoline feed with 
12 gallon tank in the rear. 


Many speak of the beauty of the Grant Six body—the 
finish, the upholstery, the comfort, the width of the seats and 
depth of the cushions, the ample leg room in both front and 
rear compartments. Others exclaim at the easy riding 
qualities, due to the long cantilever springs in the rear and 
semi-elliptic front springs. 





Ayain it is such details as the big, drop forged front axle 
with large, strong steering connections, the 18-inch steering 
wheel, the aluminum covered running boards, the neat fit of 
the curtains and top cover, the simplicity and neatness 
of the instrument board, that command attention. Com- 
parison brings out the value of even these little points. 


But, generally speaking, it is the strength and beauty of the 
entire job, the ample seating capacity and the wonderful 
flexibility of the exclusive design Grant Six Overhead Valve 
motor that makes the sale. 


This motor has won for the Grant Six the reputation of 
being an extraordinary hill climber. It takes almost 
any grade on high gear—because of light weight and great 
power. Throttles down to two miles an hour and speeds up 
to fifty. 


Owners of 1916 Grant Sixes report an average of 20 miles 
to the gallon of gasoline—some say 28 miles; and 900 miles 
to the gallon of oil. The 1917 Grant Six does just as well. 


Here again comparison proves Grant Six value. We do not 
know of any car that offers more in style, more in econ- 
omy, more in real, tangible value. 


See the 1917 Grant Six, ride in it—measure up its roomy 
body—test the flexibility of its wonderful motor. Prove its 
easy riding qualities and convince yourself by careful com- 
parison that it offers you just what you want in a six-cylinder 
car—and more of it for the money than you can get in any 
other car. 


Write today for new four-color folder, just off the 
press, giving all the details of this 1917 model. 


Five- Passenger Touring Car, $825. Three-Passenger Roadster, $825. Three- Passenger Cabriolet, $1050. F. O. B. Factory 


GRANT MOTOR CAR CORPORATION 
FINDLAY, OHIO 

















f CAPITAL 
$ 4,000,000 


Wik ample financial re- OVERING 
sources and its estab- 

lished, strong position the 
Grant Motor Car Corpn. is 
ranked among the leaders in 
the industry. Its splendid credit 
gives maximum purchasing power. 
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/ ORGANIZATION . / PRODUCTION \ 
1200 DEALERS 


the United With greatly increased 
States, Canada and all 

foreign countries. Every Grant 
owner benefits from the pres- 
tige and service of this great 
distributing organization. being made. 


2ZO,000 CARS 


manufacturing facilities 
and still larger equipment un- 
der way, a production of 20,- 
000 cars—of this 1917 model 
—is assured. Deliveries now 
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We were astir with the first light and 
making the most of good roads. Roads: 
I simply must get it over with—the first 
question on the tongue of every traveler 
on tires, the measure of civilization if you 
like, though some one has measured it by 
consumption of soap—roads are to be 
found on the Pacific Highway. In the 
very near future there will stretch from 
Vancouver, B. C., southward to Mexico, 
a thoroughfare second to none in America. 
Long stretches of it are there now; more 
are in the making; and yes, I will admit 
that there are still some naughty little 
places between, but they are short. The 
young West will soon be proud of its 
roads. That a motorcycle rider recently 
put his machine from Canada to Mexico 
over this route in the short space of three 
days and nine hours, is testimony beyond 
question. 

From San Francisco to Sacramento is 
just a spin over roads almost too smooth 
to be true; if you judiciously keep one eye 
trained backward in quest of a certain 
chap riding a spick-and-span motorcycle 
and wearing a badge, and your other eye 
ahead to take note of the turns, you may 
ride as fast as your machine can carry you. 

Where on earth, one might well ask, 
could a greater variety of scene and ac- 
tivity be found within the compass of a 
single day than along this road? At sun- 
rise we were swirling about on the curving 
road in the hills outside of Oakland. They 
were strange, steep little hills with a per- 
sonality quite their own. Then we came 
out upon the flat agricultural lands that 
roll away apparently as endless as the 
prairies of Ties or Nebraska. The 
wheat lands lay there, sere yellow in their 
crop of long stubble and with a flock of 
sheep in it now and again. Cattle and 
horses dotted pasture lots and only the 
tattery-barked rows of eucalyptus trees 
along the fences told the geographical 
location. 

In the beautiful little city of Stockton 
I amused myself with a sort of brown 
study in horticulture, while Frat mended 
a puncture. Within sight as I lay on the 
green in the shade, were elm trees and 
locust trees, umbrella trees, walnut trees, 
pepper trees, an orange tree with its 
golden fruit peeping, and a well-laden 
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‘*The new state highway that crosses the swirling Pitt on an imposing arch of concrete’ 


fig-tree. Also there were palms of two or 
three species and flowers without end; 
almost every man here might have a 
botanic garden of his own. 

In the early afternoon we had passed 
through Sacramento and were running 
northward toward Marysville. Here we 
were in an up-hill and down-dale land, 
theland of the oaks. Stout-bodied, round- 
topped, small-leafed, were these repre- 
sentatives of the sturdy race of Quercus; 
they towered by the roadside and check- 
ered the dust with shadowy tracery; they 
stood by the fields and anywhere in them; 
they formed straggling cover on the pas- 
tured hillsides. And we did not need our 
sweaters now; it was hot and the dusty 
roads seemed to say that a cloud never had 
crossed the wondrous blue above them. 

Here too we invaded (I use the word 
advisedly) the valleys of the fruit or- 
chards. It was early August and the 
peaches were blushing coyly and smiling 
and beckoning and doing all those other 
charming feminine things that peaches 
on occasion are supposed to do. Only the 
followers of the hot and dusty road can 





+ ‘‘But there were state road-gangs at work near’’ 
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quite comprehend me, I take it, or quite 
appreciate a peach orchard or a peach. 
“Pears,” says Thoreau, “are less poetic 
though more aristocratic than apples” 
—I cannot but wonder what he would 
have said about those peaches if he could 
have been induced to ride a motor here all 
day. We just ate them, Frat, even with- 
out peeling, and there are big-hearted 
ranch owners here who seem to enjoy 
watching you fill yourself upon them. 

Also we feasted on watermelon. In a 
shady spot at a farmhouse by the road 
was a stack of these liquid deceivers, and 
Frat proceeded to negotiate for a speci- 
men. When I came up he had a melon 
under his arm and with unseemly haste 
was undoing the kit that held the knives 
and spoons. It was a big melon; in fact 
Frat had paid the top-notch price of fif- 
teen cents for it and picked the pile. It 
had the proper “dunk” when he tapped 
it sharply, and the regulation yellow- 
brown spot on its belly that denoted ripe- 
ness; so we sat down in the shade and my 
comrade with gleeful, piratical deftness 
twirled the knife through its waistline. 
Whereupon for many minutes there fell 
a silence between us. 

The first three or four slices from the 
one half melted away like snow on a 
griddle, then the melting away became 
a slower process and finally Frat’s over- 
worked arm quit its up-and-down trips 
and he leaned back, made an adjustment 
on his belt and broke the silence. 

“Guess some things are impossible! 
But who would have thought that my 
eyes were so much bigger than my—let’s 
try it on Weary.” 

Coming along the road nearby was one 
of those gentlemen of the Down and Out 
order, bundle on back, trudging south- 
ward after the manner of his migratory 
kind. Indeed the species was well repre- 
sented on these roads in this land that 
offers a haven to hobos as well as to other 
outdoor folks. 

“Hey!” said Frat patronizingly. “Have 
some watermelon?” 

“No thanks, Boys! Just had some” 
—and he stalked along as independently 
as though he owned the county, leaving 
the would-be donor standing with half of 
his huge thirst-killer still untasted and 
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San Francisco to New York and back on the 
same tires is some record, you'll admit. Yet 
the average mileage of a lot of Quakers in use 
in 14 States was 10,629 miles—more than three 
times the distance from coast to coast. 


\ I" ) ITH QUAKER TIRES you get an adjustment guar- 


antee of 5,000 miles. But, by no means, do the 5,000 miles represent 
the potential mileage latent in Quakers—eaxcess mileage that will be 
delivered with just ordinary knowledge of driving and common sense care. 





























Test out a Quaker on your car against one, two or three other makes. 
Then watch the miles pile up and the mileage cost dwindle. Why not 
drive around to the Quaker Dealer and let him put a Quaker on your car. 


QUAKER CITY RUBBER CO. isseais PHILADELPHIA 


CHICAGO PITTSBURGH NEW YORK 
182 West Lake Street 211 Wood Street 207 Fulton Street 






Write for 
Details 
of these 
Records 


Address 
Factory Sales 
Division 
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“Motor Money” 


This term aptly describes one aspect of ‘‘A. B. A.’’ Cheques. 


They are the ideal “motor money”—that is, travel money for 
motorists; they facilitate travel by adding to its security and 
Automobilists, perhaps more than any other class of travelers, need 
funds which are safe to carry and are at the same time readily accepted every- 
where. Any motorist who has lost currency or coin, or who has found difficulty 
in having drafts or checks cashed, will appreciate the truth of this statement. 


comfort. 


American 
Bankers 
Association 


“A.B.A.” 


Hundreds of thousands of business 
and pleasure tourists—traveling over 
the world by ship, by train, by motor— 
pay their way with American Bankers 





Cheques 


Association Cheques, the safest, 
handiest “travel money,” the Cheques 
which are accepted like cash by hotels, 
railroads, steamship lines, public garages, 
supply dealers and merchants generally, 
and which are cashed at more than 50,000 
banks throughout the world. 


“A.B.A.” Cheques are safe for the tourist, 
because they cannot beused untiltheowner 
has signed them. The counter-signature 
furnishes the only identification required. 


Get them at your bank 


if your own bank is not yet supplied with 

A.B. A.” Cheques, write Bankers Trust 
Company, New York, for booklet and infor- 
mation as to where they may be obtained 
in your vicinity. 
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and polishing 


@ around home or afield 


In the New 
Perfection 
Pocket 
Package 


is a matchless combination. 
Sportsmen have known it for 
years. Dealers sell NYOIL at 
10c. and 25c. Send us the name 
of a live one who doesn’t sell 
NYOIL with other necessaries 
for sportsmen and we will send 
you a dandy, handy new can 
(screw top and screw tip) con- 
taining 3} ounces postpaid for 
25 cents. 
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“HOW TO PUT IT OVER” 


A handy pamphlet for subscription solicitors. Send 
for a free copy. Ask about our new profit sharing 
plan for agents—tells how two subscriptionsa day will 
pay you over $50.00 per month. Can you beat it? 
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wearing the what-in-thunder expression 
of an elderly bachelor who has just found 
an infant on his doorstep. ‘There was 
nothing else for it, so he tenderly placed 
it in the shade and sorrowing departed. 

At four in the afternoon we reached 
Marysville and after replenishing supplies 
at a filling station and getting a meal, we 
took up the thread of our trail again. At 
evening we were out on the prairie again, 
a wide swelling expanse of stubble-land 
but with few settlers, and bounded far to 
the north and to eastward by blue hills 
on the horizon. The roads still were 
dusty, the vegetation dead and sere and 
the easy airs that drifted about were 
warm and dry. 

We made an early camp and watched 
the stars in the warm velvet sky until we 
fell asleep. 

The sun was just peeping, a meadow- 
lark was singing his good-cheer song ind 
some red-winged blackbirds and a flick 
| of crows going from their night-rocsts 
| when we broke camp. Soon we came into 
| a valley land of the oaks again; wh te- 

patched squirrels and some quail gree:ed 

us by the way, and two big buzzards were 
| routed from an oak-tip, while at one s:c- 
| tion of our prairie trail we passed a “‘shc p- 
| herd” and his dog “‘herding”’ a large fleck 
| of—turkeys. These latter birds doubtless 
| were pasturing on the grasshoppers that 
| loved that warm soil; = it was some- 
| thing new even in this land of surprises. 
| Soon we were between the fine rows of 





| lovely walnut trees that line the road to 


| 





Chico. Here we arrived with an appetite 
for an early breakfast. 

To Red Bluff where we came at noon, 
and thence on to Redding was an unin- 
terrupted spin through these fruitful 
valley lands of the Sacramento. Perhaps 
the greatest variation was that the day 
was hotter than the preceding. Then in 
the late afternoon our road for the first 
time showed its teeth. From Redding we 
took the new state highway that slips over 
a saddle in a ridge, drops down into the 
canyon of the Pitt, crosses the swirling 
river on an imposing arch of concrete and 
turns up the canyon of the McCloud river 
at the confluence of the watercourses. We 
did not stop at the Baird fish hatchery; 
neither did we stop to tempt the product 
of the hatchery with shining spoon and 
bright fly. There was work ahead. At 
the hatchery the new road climbs in 
sweeping curves up the canyon wall and 
plunges over ranges and valleys for the 
canyon of the Sacramento river. A mile 
beyond a little mining town, in one of 
those bends in the road, in a ravine where 
a level shelf lay on the up-hill side of the 
narrow culvert, we made our night-camp; 
and a whinnying little screech owl sang 
our slumber-song. 

The road in the early morning was quite 
as crooked and the hills as scenic, but the 
valleys lacked the fairy afterglow magic 
of the evening. We passed three or four 
parties of fellow auto-campers at break- 
fast or preparing to move—every one 
normally constituted loves to camp out 
in this land—met several of the others 
earlier astir, and at one or two of the 
“hair-pin” turns noted tire-tracks that 
see-sawed about, denoting the trouble 
experienced by drivers in getting around. 
Some jays at times rasped hoarsely nearby 
with almost the harshness of more trop1- 
cal birds; the California woodpeckers 
were numerous and noisy, and there were 
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doves and pine finches and goldfinches 
and kingbirds to cheer the road. 


There were good and bad roads in these | 


mountains during the afternoon; but now 
we did not seem to mind them: we were 
approaching Mount Shasta. Early in the 
day we had seen him, indistinct yet plain 
in the blue sky to northward, reaching 


up his white-crowned brows to heaven, a | 


lone peak and lonely, a veritable god of 
mountains. Long at times he disappeared, 
yet always at the far end of a northerly 
vista he would loom again, a little nearer, 
mightier, more sublime. 

We camped at evening just beyond the 
sawdust town of Weed. One seldom 
knows what he wants in the way of a 
camp-site till he sees it; but when we 
came to these broad cedars by the road- 
side with close-cropped dry sod about 


their feet, and the wondrous Shasta across | 
the green valley, we knew that this was | 


the place. 
faintly in the field below, and after a visit 
there to remove the various samples of 
the road that we had gathered, we re- 
turned and sat down to watch the sun 
playing the final act of the day upon the 
snow-crown above us. Such a sunsetting 
is better than a sermon; and not till the 
last touch of color had faded above and 
the valley about us lay in darkness did we 


A little stream chattered | 


turn away to build a little fire and spread | 


the blankets. 


Again in the morning we raced off 


through the chill dawn. Within an hour 
we were out in a wide agricultural valley; 
the mountains were falling away to right 
and left, and we raced on and on till even 
great Shasta drew back and shrank away; 
but still he towered pure and god-like 
over the sharply-defined blue hills that 
encompassed the valley. But oh! the 


fickleness of the road lust—the sight of | 


yellow, threshed grain-fields and grazing 
stock and the feel of a smooth road be- 
neath our tires was good again. 

We stopped long enough in Gazelle to 
mail some cards, had an early bath in an 
irrigation ditch, breakfasted in Montague, 
then sped off through Hornbrook to try 
conclusions with the Siskiyous. Early in 


the afternoon we left the valley lands be- | 


hind, turned a blind but longing eye to 
the sign that pointed the way to the far- 
famed Klamath Lakes, and bored up the 


mountain roads for the summit and Ore- | 


gon. There were some bad roads there— 
they are better now—quite as dust-en- 
cumbered, stony and thoroughly cut into 
chuck-holes as one could well find any- 


where; there were a few sections of up- | 


hill fights that made our motors growl and 
roar and get mad about it; but there were 
state road-gangs at work near, and one 
never really minds such things if there is 
one of these heaven-sent squads at hand 
with their “Pretty tough, eh? But we 
will soon have a road for you!” 

Up, up we toiled till we looked out over 
a hill-rimmed valley, yellow and dry on 
the slopes with a few pines here and there, 
and then we reached it—the boundary 
and the new Oregon state road. Ah, that 
was aroad! Seldom indeed may one have 
his apple and eat it, on the tourist-trail 
—as van. The speeder must keep 
to the level road, the scenery-lover to the 
mountains, and both have to pay the 
price. But here we had both mountain 
scenery and a road—a down-hill way that 
carried us along through the great sugar- 
pines overlooking the blue valleys, down, 








Lusterall, while 
new in America, 
has been extensive- 
ly used in Europe 
for years. The 
American rights to 
this famous Euro- 
pean formula are 
owned by the Lus- 
terall Company of 
America. Luster- 
all is neither a 
wax nor a polish. 
It is a paint food, 
a tonic. It sup- 
plies to paint and 
varnish what ex- 
posure to the ele- 
ments takes away. 


Brings Back 
the Original 
Luster to 
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a “we >A SU No matter how begrimed or 
ame impossible your car may 
apn look if there is a vestige of the origi- 
car in nal varnish left you can bring back 
can its first luster with Lusterall. The 
pep ti effects of this wonderful preparation 
$1.00 are phenomenal. It does not puta 
coating on your car—it simply re- 


news and holds the brilliancy of 
the varnish which is already there, 
but which has become dull and lifeless through exposure to dust, sun and water, 


It Produces a Hard, Smooth Surface 
That Will Not Collect Dust 


Three to four applications a year are sufficient to keep a car like new. It will not 
cake nor check, and is not affected by rain, mud or dust. Any person can apply it. 


Used on New Cars it counteracts the effects of the elements and retains the 
factory finish indefinitely. 
It contains absolutely nothing that can injure the finest finish. 





Unique You can use it on your piano or your fine furniture just as 
Dealer satisfactorily as you can on your automobile. 
Proposition ‘ 
‘miles Gx cael Also Sor finest mahogany-finished yachts and motorboats. 
tocommunicatewithus| Tysterall is sold by up-to-date garages and automobile supply 
. ome a stores. If your dealer cannot sup- THE LUSTERALL GUARANTEE 
PENING WE. ply you—do not accept anything Your dealer is authorized to refund to 


BUY-BACK PROP- 
OSITION. We agree 
to buy back what you 


you the full purchase price of Lusterall 


else. Send direct to us. Use the if it does not do all that we claim for it. 


coupon below. Order today. 





do not sell. Write to- j 
day for prices and| Salesmen : Lusterall Co., 1007 Hollingsworth Bldg., Los Angeles, California 
terms. Wanted Enclosed find $1.00 for which send me, PREPAID, one can Lusterall. 











My money to be returned if I am not satisfied. 
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1007 Hollingsworth Bldg. 
Los Angeles California 
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Special Offer 
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what $ you get for 
your money: 
£2 coat coples Nation “Sportsman at aa Me Val. $1. = 
Fob, e . + . . 
Total Value"$2.30 $2. 4 
All to you for $1.00. Your money back if not satisfied, 
NATIONAL SPORTSMAN, 243 Columbus Ave., BOSTON, MASS, 
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FREIGHT i ay 
Shipped in ——s 
8 _— ions, -—— 
stained, and _— 
bolted to- — 
gether.Made == aKa: 
©) of beet Douglas Fir ASE en toe 


and Cedar right at the source of timber where good 
lumber ischeapest. Roof, red cedar shingles. Complete 
down to hardware and locks. 

Bary to Bre&t. Simple instuctions furnished. 
and prices 10x12 ft. (Ford size) $68; 10x20 ft. $83. es oy 

prepaid to any railroad station in U. 8. 

Prompt Shipments. Send check or money order stating 
size, also color of roof and sides. Satisfaction absolutely 
guaranteed or money refunded. Makers of portables 
any purpose and Originators of Boyd’s Famous 
Lumber-Cut System. References: and 
Bradstreets or your bank. 
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California Homes 


One Half Cent Each 
ay for 


For 





Any 
Climate 


Build up-to-the-minute, artistic, comfortable bungalow 
homes. Cost no more than old-fashioned cigar-box kind. 
230 plans (600 illustrations), every one practical, in our 
3 Big Bungalow Books [“sprciat orFer 


50 cents each 
Rook A. 70 artistic homes $2400 up. > ra os 
Book B. $3 cozy homes $1000 to 3 BOOKS 75e 
2400. 





Postpaid. Send today 
Stamps er Money order 











Book ©. 77 new plans $1500 to$5000. 
Each has 100 pages; 200 illustrations; exteriors, interiors, plans, costs 








\ LOS ANGELES INVESTMENT COMPANY } 


206 L. A, Investment Bldg.. Los Angeles, Cal. 












“ASH Paid for Drawings 


Prizes offered for best cartoons, jokes 
or illustrations; student and practising 
artists send for trial subscription to 
Student-Illustrator, 3 months, 25 cents; practical 
instructions, advice, suggestions, | examples and 
interesting articles on art work in all branches. 
$1 ayear; worth $10. 


STUDENT- ILLUSTRATOR, Schwartz Building, Dept. R, Washington, D. C. 
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down into a fruitful land and to the beau- 
tiful little town of Ashland. 

Blue valleys indeed! One is apt to be- 
come trite, tiresome in repetition of the 
color of this atmospheric land. But Ore- 
gon is blue. The skies, the haze in the 
valley, the hills near and far, the woods 
and their wondrous shadows all but vary 
in tint and intensity. Though the skies 
may be gray at times it matters little; 
the landscape merely varies its color- 
scheme. In early morning before the sun 
has even peeped, one may look down the 
fe-banked road defile and find it walled 
in indigo, and it will be blue-green even in 
the moonlight. 

Twelve miles of concrete perfection 
through a well-settled, comfortable bit 
of country brought us to Medford; then 
we turned away for Gold Hill and Grant’s 
Pass. The latter name had a savor of 
mountain climbing about it; but we found 
merely wood-roads, dusty but level, run- 
ning through half-settled country, and we 
reached the town without incident. Then 
we made off toward Roseburg. In a lonely 
spot where a recent devastating fire had 
cut across our path and destroyed the 
buildings of an unfortunate settler, we 
turned aside to a big oak in a little pasture 
and made camp. This night the green 
tree-crickets, a dozen strong in the leafage 
overhead, sang their roo-roo-roo song, 
while the black crickets nearby replied 
with creek-creek-creek! Balm for road 
nerves indeed, this autumn song of these 
wondrous and invisible musicians of the 
night; nowhere else in America, I think, 
do they sing such lovely songs as in the 
coast country. 

Our real mountain roads came with the 
morning. But it was mountain running 
without the usual sting of humps and 
bumps; and we slipped up and down the 

easy grades and absorbed the grandeur 
that waited our every glance from the 
trail. The sky was gray at last, the air 
was cool, mists hung here and there early 
in the day, the valleys were more intense 
in color than prev iously, and there was 
in the air that soft, intangible something 
that had not been there before. One 
could smell it in the dark woods and hear 
it softly overhead high among the cones 
and see it in the haze across the hilltops; 
it is an attribute only of the northwest 
coast country. 

All day we rode in this lovely land of 
indigo woods and fruitful valleys—valleys 
as fine as any the sun ever looked upon. 
Sol came through easily and gradually 
early in the forenoon as is his way so often 
here, but his brightness brought no in- 
convenience. The cool shadows and mel- 


low sun made but delicious variety. 
Shortly before noon we overtook two 
cavalcades of red-shirted nondescripts 
with pack outfits, who on closer inspection 
proved not gipsies but deer-hunters on 
the war-trail, going up to camp in prepara- 
tion for the coming open season; but later 
in the day we left the mountains behind, 
ran in more — country and in the even- 
ing we camped beyond Meianlin. As we 
lay down by the roadside at dusk in the 
midst of our dual cricket orchestra and 
reviewed the events of the day—they had 
made a wondrous moving film, the like of 
which may not be seen within the compass 
of four walls—we felt that it had been one 
set apart from most, that the only flaw 
in it had been one of our own choosing. 
We agreed that to enjoy properly the ful! 
measure one would have to run his im- 
patient, meteoric motor into a_ fence 
corner, and like a wandering Goldsmith 
take up the trail and fiddle or flute hi: 
way through the blue land. 

We were off again through the cool haze 
of early morning, and the day that came 
was a pleasant repetition, a steady spin 
through a similar yet everchanging loveli- 
ness: shady hill-roads through whispering 
pines and firs, sunny hill-roads with sur- 
face like a city street, valley windings 
through crop-lands of yellow, and always 
fruit smiling from a young orchard, and 
roses of wondrous variety at every habita- 
tion; a land beaming joyously, telling to 
the newcomer the gladsome tidings about 
this fruitful section of the new West. And 
we twirled through them one after an- 
other, these valleys of the apple and peach 
and pear, and by running hard and slight- 
ing the towns and cities (Eugene, Albany, 
Salem, etc.) that fell along our path—an 
unpardonable folly, of course, when the 
other fellow commits it—we swept up at 
sundown into the hills overlooking the 
Willamette, and below us lay Portland, 
the city of roses and homes. 

The smoke from a thousand burnings in 
the dense woods softened the horizon 
when, after a day’s delay, we continued 
northward over the Columbia at Van- 
couver into Washington, loveliest of mid- 
summer lands, the country of cool forests, 
of blue water dominated by the snowy 
crown of Rainier-Tacoma, the imperial 
mountain of the Pacific slope. The going 
was smooth, the air balmy, the motor 
purred contentedly. Uphill and down 
always through the forest of cedar and 
fir flew Barking Betsy, through Chehalis, 
through Centralia, on to Puget Sound, to 
Tacoma, Seattle and the Georgian 
Circuit. 

But that is quite another story. 





Auto-Road Preparedness 


“é SINGLE county of a state” 


declares Fred L. Baker, president of the Auto- 


mobile Club of southern California, “by refusing to do its share in the work 
of building more and better roads, might as completely block the movements 
of the United States Army, so far as the motor-driven vehicle is concerned, 
as though it deliberately placed obstacles and barbed-wire entanglements in the path 


of the country’s advancing patriots. 


with motor cars, is rapidly equipping itself with good roads. 


Southern. California, exceptionally 


well supplied 


Guns, men, food and 


ammunition can be hurled to the fighting frant by automobile under favorable cir- 


cumstances when other means of transportation are ineffective. 
Club of this community could effectively marshall the largest. bod 
to be assembled in America within a given time., 


The Automobile 
of..automobiles 
In time of war, the club would be 


one of the government’s most important internal allies.” 
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Mobilizing 
Western Metals 


(Continued from page 30) 


had sharp hooks. It was a deadfall cun- 
ningly rigged by insiders who hid vast 
quantities of copper, created a premedi- 
tated, hypocritical shortage, boosted the 
metal price, boosted with it the price of 
copper shares, unloaded their shares upon 
the gullible public at the highest point, 
sold short and then pulled aside the curtain 
hiding the wealth of surplus copper. Com- 
ing and going the lambs were shorn until the 
skin bled. Since then the odor of treach- 
ery has adhered to many copper stocks, 
and this odor is not yet entirely gone. 

But the 28-cent price of 1916 is not 
faked. In May copper was contracted 
for October delivery at 28 cents a pound. 
Copper is truly king this time; its crown 
is not paste and fraud. Even though 
every copper consuming industry is living 
from hand to mouth, buying only for 
immediate requirements, using up old 
stocks, economizing to the bone, the 
imperative war demand has pushed up 
the price and maintained it at the dizzy 
level despite the truly marvelous increase 
in production. Hitherto 1,400,000,000 
pounds—in round numbers—constituted 
the record American copper production. 
This year the output of the red metal 
promises to reach 2,000,000,000 pounds. 
Scores of properties, shut down because 
they could not produce copper profitably 
when the metal sold for 13 cents, have 
been unwatered, reopened and are making 
money while the blood runs. And the 
development of new properties has been 
hastened hectically. Up in Alaska the 
Kennecott bonanza, producing ore con- 
taining sixty per cent metallic copper, 
added 50,000,000 pounds to the territory’s 
production last year. In Chile the new 
mine of the Chile Copper Company last 
winter started to produce on a scale that 
promises to wrest first place from the Utah 
Copper. But the prize copper sensation 
of the season was sprung by Arizona. 


SENATOR CLARK’S SULPHIDE VEIN 


When Senator Clark of Montana built 
the Salt Lake railroad and gave battle to 
Harriman, the United Verde mine at 
Jerome, Arizona, supplied the sinews of 
war. In the last twenty-five years the 
United Verde has paid thirty-seven mil- 
lions in dividends, delivered them as 
regularly, as frequently as Bryan sheds 
Chautauqua lectures. Unfortunately 
everything, including the United Verde 
vein and the present war, must have an 
end. The United Verde vein stops 
abruptly, without a good reason. Many 
prospectors have tried to find its continu- 
ation. The latest seeker was James 
Douglas, Jr., son of the man who guides 
the destinies of the Phelps-Dodge mines, 
smelters, ranches and railroads. He 
organized the United Verde Extension, 
sold some stock and started to hunt for 
Senator Clark’s sulphide vein. 

The general public did not take kindly 
to the venture. If there was a continua- 
tion of the United Verde vein, so it was 
argued, the senator from Montana would 














““Yes, it was my 
Digestion; but [Ty 
Sanatogen—”’ Ae 


—Sanatogen came to the rescue—and let |, - | 
us tell you how. 

Indigestion is the twin-brother of nerv- 
ousness; overwork, mental strain, grief or 
shock is the cause. The proven benefits 
which Sanatogen confers upon people suf- 
fering from nervous indigestion are 
the happy results of Sanatogen’s 
tonic and upbuilding effects. 


As a scientifically-devised food, not as 
a medicine, Sanatogen helps both nerves 
and digestion—the former by providing 
organic phosphorus “‘in such a form,” ac- 
cording to Dr. C. W. Saleeby and other 
authorities, “that the nervous system 
can actually take hold of it,” and the 
latter by lightening the stomach’s burden 
and making it better able to get the maxi- 
mum nutriment out of the daily diet. 
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eR gaddend Qrrge: 


By thus feeding and strengthening in a 
kindly, natural fashion, Sanatogen has 
endeared itself to countless people subject 
to indigestion. Col. Henry Watterson, 
the famous editor, boldly asserts he be- 
lieves he ‘‘could not have regained his 
vitality without Sanatogen acting equally 
upon the nerve centers and digestion.” 


Many other prominent people have said 
similar things about Sanatogen, and the 
best of it is that their experience is fully 
upheld by evidence of the medical pro- 
fession, over 21,000 members of which 
have endorsed Sanatogen in writing. 


So you may be confident that when 
indigestion and nervousness trouble you, 
Sanatogen stands ready with real help. 


SEND for free copy of “The Art 
of Living,” a charming booklet by 
Richard LeGallienne, the poet- 
author, touching on Sanatogen’s 
kindly help and giving other aids 
in the quest of better health. 
Address The Bauer Chemical Co., 
30N Irving Place, N. Y. 


Sanatogen is sold by good druggists 
everywhere, in sizes from $1.00 up. 


Grand Prize International -—--—-—e—— 
Congress of Medicine, - eomrrme 
London, 1913. i 











“&NDORSED BY OVER 721,000 (PHYSICIANS 






















If $500,000 were set to work 


in your community 


it would mean more business for your merchants, your banks, your professional men, 
your farmers, your dairymen, your poultrymen, your truck farmers, 





A thousand families mean more to a community than would a factory with a payroll 
of $500,000 annually. 


Have the secretary of your commercial organization send for our booklet “‘/nvesting 
in Population.” |t shows why many Western Communities have forged ahead. 


- Address — 


Town Promotion Department, Sunset Magazine, San Francisco 
































Elbert Hubbard’s 


Ten Greatest Essays 


and THE FRA 
For Six Months $] 


These Essays include A Message to 
Garcia, which has been given a larger 
circulation than any other book but the 
Bible (more than 40,000,000 printed); 
The Cigarettist; The Boy from Missouri 
Valley; Get Out or Get In Line; Paste- 
board Proclivities, and five other master- 
pieces, in Booklet Form, any one of 
which, passed along to the one who 
needs it, will pay you dividends in en- 
lightened service. Or they might 
benefit YOU. 


THE FRA, “the most beautiful maga- 
zine in America,” believes in Free 
Speech; is an open forum; discusses all 
subjects courageously; presumes to 
have an opinion; commands the atten- 
tion of the Thinkers of the World. 
“T HE FRA editorials certainly have the 
‘punch’!’’—Hugh Chalmers. ‘“*Particu- 
larly struck with THE FRA.”—Booker 
Washington. ‘‘Fine life and verve in 
it.""°—William Marion Reedy. “Greatly 
pleased with THE FRA editorials.’ — 
Luther Burbank. “Editorials full of 
life and vim.’’—Ella Wheeler Wilcox. 
“Especially impressive.’’—David Starr 
Jordan. “*Heart-touching mirth and 
wisdom.”’—Hudson Maxim. 


Free Inspection Offer 


There is much to be gotten out of each 
one of Elbert Hubbard’s Ten Greatest 
Business Essays. You will enjoy them 
thoroughly. Send us your name and 
address and we will forward them to 
you for your inspection. If you decide 
to keep them (we know you will) send 
us a Dollar. e Essaysare yours and 
“The FRA” will be sent you every 
month for Six Months. 


THE ROYCROFTERS, East Aurora, N. Y. 











| have smelt it out years ago. 


| hadn’t. 


| vein. 


| told his wife. 


| the poc ketbook; 


| Molybdenum, 
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But a num- 
ber of mining engineers, men familiar 
with the geology of the district, had faith 
and backed it with their money. They 
knew it was a gamble, but they hoped 
that the stake would be big enough to 
make the risk worth while. So they 
waited and hoped: And while they did 
the waiting and hoping, United Verde 
Extension stock sold around 30 cents a 


| share, with buyers as plentiful as pine- 


apples on pine trees. 
Of course they found the vein. This 
story would not be worth telling if they 
It was an extremely generous 
The face of the ore was 125 feet 
square. And the ore assayed 17% per cent 
copper. Seven per cent ore in a vein ten 
feet square is considered a rich strike. 
know of one mining engineer, a 
salaried man with a family and a saving 
disposition, who got reckless and dumped 
almest $8,000 into United Verde Exten- 
sion stock at 30 cents a share. He never 
He was afraid; he knew 
she was unalterably opposed to games of 
chance of any kind, and she wanted to 
send the two boys to college. How he 
explained the sudden appearance of the 
limousine to her is a mystery. She must 
have forgiven him his fall from grace, 
though. She probably did. His stock 


| increased ninetyfold in value almost over- 


night; the eight-thousand-dollar invest- 
ment expanded into three quarters of a 
million when the stock soared from 30 
cents to $27 a share. 

Similar tales of sudden fortune from 
every Far Western state can be supplied 
by the yard to match the re oo 
stories of the Far East. In California 


| quicksilver, used in the fulminating caps 
| of cartridges and shells, rose from $35 a 


flask of 75 pounds to $300 per flask. Yet 
the insiders were not satished; they hung 
on, hoping to squeeze the munition 
makers to the tune of $500 a flask. Just 
when the prize seemed within reach, the 
English government spilled the beans by 
sending a heavy consignment of Spanish 
quicksilver to the American factories. 
Having no Zeppelin scouts, the quick- 
silver ring was caught in the flank and 
in full sight of the 
multitudes mercury dived from the roof, 
head first. It is down to $68 a flask now, 
but in the meantime a number of long- 
headed, tight-lipped mine owners and 
metal dealers have positively declined to 
worry about the rising price of gasoline. 
manganese, antimony, 
magnesite, a dozen minor minerals af- 


| fected by war conditions have contrib- 


uted to the hallelujah chorus of the 
Western mining men who never before 


| have seen or heard of as broad and deep a 


current of metal prosperity. 
THE WAR CLOUD’S SILVER LINING 


Yea, even silver caught the infection. 
From the low point of 49 cents an ounce 
reached in the fall of 1914 the white metal 
bounded to 78 cents in May, though our 
inherent love of truth compels us to ad- 
mit that it slumped back to 64 cents in 
June. At 64 cents an ounce the silver 
miners—they are located principally in 
Nevada, Colorado, Utah and Idaho— 
can afford to smoke two-for-a-quarter; 
if the white metal should go to 75 cents 
an ounce and stay there, the demand for 
polo ponies will increase enormously in 


the Far West. 


But—and here comes the cloven hoof 
and the sulphur smell—what is going to 
happen to the metal market when the 
blood-crazed nations return to sanity and 
peace? Will the receding sea of red leave 
the metal mines high and dry on the 
beach, along with the Eastern munition 
factories? 

Let us consider the animals one by one. 

Tungsten, of course, is in for a hard 
fall and a long one. With the German 
and Belgian smelters at work again, the 
zine price will tuck its tail between its 
hind legs and go down hill, yowling. The 
quicksilver market will need pepsin in 
large doses when pruning hooks come into 
styles again. But when these conse- 
quences are admitted the worst has been 
told. The rest of the metals won’t be 
called out by the umpire; they are safe 
on their bases. 

Consider the case of copper. During 
the past twenty years consumption of the 
red metal has increased at the rate of 
seven per cent a year, which means that 
the demand has doubled every ten years. 
There is no reason to believe that this 
rate will diminish, especially as the 
electrical industry, which absorbs from 
60 to 70 per cent of the annual output, 
must inevitably enlarge and broaden its 
field at a speed but dimly understood in 
the East and Middle West as yet. In the 
electrical industry there is no substitute 
for copper except aluminum, and alumi- 
num can take the place of copper only in 
heavy, long-distance transmission lines 
in regions without much snow and sleet. 


HOW FAR WILL COPPER SLUMP? 


Of course copper is due for a slump. 
The present price is almost prohibitive 
except to industries drunk with war 
orders. But the peace slump won’t be 
disastrous. Germany, the best and big- 
gest buyer of American copper, has been 
out of the market for two years; Germany 
is in the throes of an acute copper famine. 
The moment the sea is safe, Germany 
will be asking for 150,000 tons of copper. 
And the shelves of the English, French 
and American copper-using industries are 
almost equally bare of the red metal. At 
the prevailing price nobody is going to 
lay in a heavy supply for future use. So 
far as copper is concerned, the whole 
world is leading a hand-to-mouth exist- 
ence. These circumstances, plus the 
reconstruction needs, warrant the asser- 
tion that it will be years before copper 
drops below fifteen cents a pound—if 
ever. 

The lead mines of Colorado, Idaho, 
Utah and Montana were making money 
at 3.8 cents a pound before the war. Is 
there any reason why they should not 
continue to make money at the same price 
after the war? There is none; but as 
silver is one of the staple products of the 
lead mines, and as silver is destined to be 
top dog for quite a while, the lead mines 
can view the approach of peace without 

palpitation of the heart. 

The belligerent nations, all of them, 
have in practice abandoned the gold 
standard, though they refuse officially to 
admit it. They have put out a minimum 
of five billion dollars in paper money and 
the printing presses are still running. 
Paper money has no intrinsic value; 
silver money has. Carranza paper pesos 
are worth two cents, gold; Carranza 
silver pesos are worth 64 cents, gold. 
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Already the belligerent governments 
have vastly increased the purchase and 
minting of silver. They will buy more 
when the pinch comes. Thus, even if the 
Mexican silver production should return 
to its normal volume, the white metal can 
face the future with clear eyes and steady 
knees. 
THE DESIRABILITY OF GOLD 

As for gold—well, Oatman, Arizona, 
the youngest of the boom camps, has 
finished its toreador song and gone to 
plain digging. In the Cripple Creek dis- 
trict the Cresson mine opened up a vein 
that carried from $600 to $1000 gold per 
ton of ore. Alaska is just finding its 
stride in lode mining; Idaho is getting into 
the game strongly; in California the 
number of producing gold mines and their 
output is increasing. 

Mine products hitherto neglected in 
the West, such as magnesite, manganese, 
antimony, chromite, molybdenum, are 
now rolling into the East from scores of 
small properties. [European competition 
and the high cost of transporting the ore 
across the continent effectually prevented 
the development of these deposits until 
the war removed the competition of Eu- 


rope and raised the price sufficiently to | 


leave a profit for the producer after freight 
charges had been paid. It is expected that 
a good many of these properties will be 
able to continue operating even after 
peace is declared, as it may take some 
time before Europe can recover its share 
of the lost market. 

Twelve years ago Nevada presented 
the world with the lustiest, loudest, 
woolliest mining boom of the decade, fol- 
lowing the discovery of the rich veins in 
the Goldfield-Tonopah region. This dis- 
trict added five million dollars annually 
to the metal output of the state. This 
year the extra war profits of copper above 
the normal price of 15 cents a pound will 
run close to two hundred million dollars. 
Adding the extra war profits of tungsten, 
zinc, lead, mercury and silver, the war 
this year is giving the output of the Far 
Western metal mines a special increment 
of at least $350,000,000, not counting the 
normal profits. Yet there has been no 
hectic boom, no wild-eyed, frothing spec- 
ulation. True, dealings in mining stocks 
have grown immensely; in Salt Lake 
City alone 13,c00,000 more mining shares 
were bought and sold in 1915 than in 


1914, but most of these shares were the | 


issues of established, producing mines. 
The wild-catter, the professional pro- 
moter, the crooked financier engaged in 
the business of selling the blue sky for 
cold cash, staid lean and hungry. The 
legitimate miner and _ prospector had 
their inning. And that is the best feature 
of the greatest era of prosperity the Far 
Western metal-mining industry has ever 
known. 
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Corns must give way before the 
attack of these wonderful, inexpen- 
sive little plasters. 91 per cent of 
all corns go with the first applica- 
tion. The stubborn 9 per cent vanish 
with the second or third. Other 


At Druggists 





A andy story is being told and there’s lots _ |||} 
of fun—for all but one. She can’t enjoy the story 
|| or the company—a foolish little corn ruins the party for her. 

If she only had used Blue-jay!—she could have worn her dainty | 
|| party shoes with comfort, and enjoyed the whole evening. | 


15and25cents BAUER @® BLACK, Chicago and New York _Also Blue-jay 
Makers of Surgical Dressings, etc. 





some of them, such as paring with a 
razor, are positively dangerous. You | 
will enjoy your next party if you 
use the simple, safe, efficient Blue- 
jay Corn Plasters. | 


| 
i 
measures are but temporary, and | 
| 
| 
| 











Bunion Plasters || 












































Hoaer St mx 
On the road—Light weight— 
Short—Compact 


weight. Comfortable exclusive folding 


Send for illustrated pamphlet 


INCREASE YOUR HAULING EFFICIENCY 
by using our COMMERCIAL TRAILERS, 2 and 4 wheel models 500 lbs. to ten ton capacity. 


Send for complete commercial catalogue and names of prominent users. (Patent Claims Allowed) 


LOS ANGELES TRAILER CO. com 





Complete, Set up— 
All the Comforts of Home 


YOUR CAMPING TRIP 


will be made doubly enjeyehle by using a BRINTNALL CONVERTIBLE CAMPING TRAILER. Light 


> features. Accommodates 2, 4 or5 people. Auto used 
for passengers—trailer has roomy storace compartment for camping luggage. Only ten minutes 


required for complete set-up. SUPERIOR IN DESIGN—LOWEST IN PRICE 


er 17th and Main, Los Angeles, Calif., U.S.A. 





oP, 


Roadster Camping Equipment 
Set up and Tent identical with that 
shown in photo 


“Trailer Camping Comfort” 


J. N. PATTERSON, General Manager 














Your dealer knows 
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(" Here follow timely and interesting facts concerning the great Pacific Slope, the country served by Sunset Magazine. 
@ Sunset Magazine Service Bureau, conducted in conjunction with this department, supplies disinterested information concerning 


the West, its lands and industries. 











The purpose is to guide and advise the stranger, whether tourist or homeseeker. Its 
organization covers the entire West and the services are free. Questions and answers of general interest, illustrative of the 
general service of the Bureau, will be found below. @ The announcements of hotels, railroads, steamship lines, resorts, communities 
and colonization companies appearing in these columns have been investigated by Sunset Magazine and are reliable and trustworthy. 
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New Washington 
Hotel, Seattle 


Suggest Your Vacation Plan 
Amongst the Wonders of the Great Pacific Northwest 
RAINIER NATIONAL PARK, 
PUGET SOUND, ALASKA 


Road maps, garage data and also complete 
first-hand information of this entire section, 
gathered personally by the Management, 
all for the free use of guests. Write today for 
complete literature and travel information. 


New Washington Hotel, Seattle 
PIII 
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New Railroad in Montana 


Q. Is it necessary to irrigate in the 
western part of Dawson county, Montana, 
north of Miles City? I understand that 
a good many farmers are going into that 
section and taking up that land. Is it 
true that a railroad is being built into 
that district? Is the rainfall ample?—J. 
R. K., Etmwoop, ILt. 

A. In the past few years a large num- 
ber of settlers have gone into this section 
of Montana. The soil throughout west- 
ern Dawson county is well adapted for the 
growing of small grains. There is usually 
sufficient rainfall during the growing sea- 
son to insure a crop by dry-farming 
methods, and the climate, although cold 
in the winter months, is not very severe. 
Farms in this section of the state are not 
irrigated. 

The Great Northern Railway Company 
has surveyed and announced the building 
of a new line which will ultimately run 
from New Rockford, North Dakota, to 
Great Falls, by way of Lewistown. Con- 
struction work on this line has been under 
way for sometime and it is being gradually 
completed. Last year, the line was built 











SEE IT THIS YEAR 
and become intimately 
acquainted with that 


LAND UP THERE 
Wonderful mountains and glaciers 
—Siseaaly of islands, bays and 
inlets—Alaska Indians at work in 
their native Totem Pole Villages, 
weaving fantastic baskets and mats 
and shaping huge legs into 
graceful multi - colored canoes. 
Halibut fisheries and salmon traps— 
Canneries — ating mines. 
Our Steamers land at all interesting 
points and out-of-the-way places 
not possible to see by other routes. 
Passengers have lots of 
time ashore to see it all 
Write today for rates, full 
particulars and illustrated 
s ALASKA FOLDER — Address 


bordenlane Iransporlation Co. 


ALF.HAINES, Mgr. BL. McMULLEN,G.F.&P.A. 
Seattle, Washington 
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as far west as Lambert in the western part 
of Richland county, while some work was 
done east of Lewistown on a tunnel which 
is being put through the mountains there. 
This year the company has announced 
that it will build an additional twenty-five 
miles west of Lambert and construction 
work on this is now under way. It is con- 
fidently hoped that the entire line will be 
completed by the close of 1917. 

When this railroad is finished, the set- 
tlers who have gone into this territory will 
be in a position to market their crops and 
should prosper. 


Dry-Farming Around Elgin, Ariz. 

Q. Is there any dry-farming success- 
fully carried on in the vicinity of Elgin, 
Arizona? What is the elevation and the 
rainfall? Can water for irrigation be had? 
If no public land is to be had, how much 
would one have to pay for a quarter 
section?—J. D. C., Ouray, Coto. 

A. The district is a high plateau in 
southeastern Arizona running from 3800 
to 4500 feet in elevation. The rainfall 
varies from 12 to 16 inches per year, the 
larger part of it falling from July 1 to Sep- 
tember 15th. Considerable dry-farming 
is being done in that section. It is proba- 


Sunset Magazine Service Bureau 


Conducted under the supervision of Walter V. Woehlke 


The following general questions and answers are typical of the service supplied by the Bureau. 
Stamps should be enclosed in letters of inquiry and full name and address plainly written. 
Address all communications to Sunset Magazine Service Bureau, 460 Fourth Street, San Francisco. 


bly one of the most promising regions in 
southern Arizona for dry-farming. Prices 
of land vary from $5 to $25 per acre ac- 
cording to locality and improvements. 

You can obtain from the College of 
Agriculture, Tucson, Arizona, a bulletin 
on dry-farming which is based on condi- 
tions in Sulphur Springs valley, a valley 
somewhat lower than the Elgin district 
and with perhaps a little less rain on the 
average. It, however, has the advantage 
over the Elgin district of having shallow 
water in some sections which enables the 
farmer to practice supplemental irriga- 
tion. Supplemental irrigation can be 
practised only in a few favored localities 
of the Elgin and Sonoita country. 


The Renting of Dairy Ranches 


Q. Can dairy ranches be rented in 
California at a reasonable rate? Out here 
it is hard to make a rented dairy ranch 
pay because the hay crop so often is small 
and the cash rent per acre goes on whether 
the crop is big or little. I understand that 
good land on the Pacific Coast is high 
priced and that it would take more money 
than the average renter has to get enough 
of it so that he could make a start. What 
can you tell me about the chances for a 
dairy man to rent improved land in 


California?—D. W. M., Barasoo, Wis. 


A. It is very true that good dairy 
ranches offered for lease are not abundant 
in California. The experiences of the 
owners with the average tenant have been 
disappointing, and as a result most of 
them prefer to cut the hay and sell it 
rather than to allow tenants to let the 
land run down. Still, here and there ex- 
ceptionally good propositions may be 
picked up by some one familiar with local 
conditions; thus these opportunities are 
not advertised broadcast because they 
are snapped up very rapidly. 

We have in mind, for instance, a 200- 
acre dairy ranch in the central part of 
California three miles from a railroad and 
80 miles from a large market, to which the 
milk is shipped fresh. Fifty acres of this 
ranch are in alfalfa, but this alfalfa has 
been neglected by the tenant and needs 
reseedipg. Improvements consist of a 
fair dwelling, a new stock barn, one older 
barn, a number of out-buildings and ditch 
water at a low rate for every acre on the 
farm. Every acre of this farm can be put 
into alfalfa, though, of course, this would 
have to be done at the renter’s expense. 
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The owner is willing to give a ten-year 
lease with an option to buy that can be 
exercised during the leasing term or after 
its expiration. But the owner will not 
take any applicant. Like most land- 
owners, he is prejudiced against the aver- 


age tenant and insists on having a man | 
who is thoroughly experienced, compe- | 


tent, energetic and who has sufficient 
capital to stock the land and operate it 
as it should be operated. It would take 
at least $3500 to start a ranch of this size 
going without making a payment for the 
purchase of the land. The alfalfa, when 
once a good start is obtained on this rich 
soil with the long growing season, will 
produce at least an average of 8 tons a 
ycar, and the size of the crop is not subject 
to the fluctuations which make dairying 
on rented land in Wisconsin a gamble. 
Year after year the crop of alfalfa will be 
practically the same. 

If you believe that you can meet the 
conditions laid down by the owner we 
shall gladly put you in sad with him. 


Chicken Land for a Song 


Q. In regard to raising chickens and | 


finding cheap land to raise them on, can 
it be had near the coast where the climate 
is good? 


I know Petaluma, California, is the | 


chicken center, but coast climate is better 
and land is high priced in the Petaluma 


district. As you probably know we can | 


buy land for a song near our big eastern 
markets, suitable to grow chickens or any- 
thing else. Can California also furnish 
cheap land of the same class and location? 


If not, a person with limited means had | 
better buy in the East. Kindly give me | 
information where cheap lands may be | 
had, what counties that would do to raise | 


chickens, if California can furnish it. I 
was thinking of a commercial egg farm. 
—J. B. F., Corttanp, Onto. 

A. Candor compels us to acknowledge 
that nowhere on the Pacific Coast, in the 
immediate vicinity of the large markets, 
can you buy good land for a song. Land 
which will successfully produce feed for 
chickens in large quantities will also pro- 
duce a good many other things, such as 
berries, vegetables, etc., and on account 
of its productiveness together with the 
proximity to the larger markets, it is uni- 
formly held at high prices. None of it 
that we know of can be had for a song, 
and you would probably do better to buy 
in the East, if there you can obtain good 
land close to big cities for a very small 
price. 


Cheap Land Plus Idéal Climate 


Q. Iam looking for a location in Cali- 
fornia as I am anxious to get into a mild 
climate without much of a cold winter. 
But I do not want to go into a hot coun- 
try. Is there a place on the Pacific Coast 
where one can buy land for a reasonable 
price that will produce alfalfa, where the 
schools and roads are good and where the 
land is increasing in value? I do not mind 
an undeveloped district if good schools 
a? accessible for the children.—E. E. 

» Twin Fatts, Ipauo. 


< It will be rather hard to find a loca- 
tion answering your requirements unless 
you select cut-over land. And cut-over 
land requires a tremendous amount of 
labor and capital before enough of it is 
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“Ghe Unsurpassed in the World, 
D elights —_ a — _ CVElYs 
judividual taste and purse 

of Sand -make your summer plans row 
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Wlustrated aud descriptive liter- 
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Mountain Of the San Bernardino Range” 
Camps yD) are also best reached via lines 
of this Company and complete in- 
Resorts formation may be had ou request 
ae | 

4 beautifully ustrated booklet 

Tr ol J cy will be of great interest to all 
} 1 Pp S visitors to Souther Calforaiu 


and is descriptive of Auertcas 


Th rou gh most woudertul ard beautiful 
Wonderland itt Seeing Tolley Trips 


For Literature and 
other Information address 
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Low Fares 
East 





From Principal Points 
in California 


Round Trip 


Baltimore - - =- = = 
Boston - - - = = = «= 
Chicago - = = = <= «= 
Colorado Springs - = = 
Dallas - - =~ = « = « 
Denver - - = = = = = 
Houston = = = = = «= 
Kansas City - - =- = = 
Memphis - = <= = = = 


S8% 


55.00 

62.50 

60.00 

70.00 
Montreal <« «= = = = = 110.70 
New Orleans = = - = <= 70.00 
New York - =- = = = = 110.70 
Ogden - - =- = = = = 40.00 
Philadelphia - - - = = 110.70 
as + 6S = 
St.Louis - =- - = = = 70.00 
Salt Lake City - - - <- 40.00 
Toronto - - - - = = = 98.50 
Washington - - - = = = 108.50 

and other points. 


$110.70 to New York is good between 
New Orleans and New York by Southern 
Pacific’s Atlantic S. S. Line, with sailings 
Wednesdays and Saturdays, and includes 
Berth and Meals on Steamers. 


Good on All Trains 


Pullman Standard and 
Tourist Sleeping Cars 


Best Dining Car in 
America 


Stopovers Going and 
Returning 


Sale Dates 
Aug. 1, 2, 3, 8, 9, 10, 24, 25, 28, 29. 
Sept. 7, 8, 11, 12. 


Tickets will also be sold to Buffalo, N. Y., 
August 1, 2 and 3; to Chattanooga, Tenn., 
September 11 and 12. 

Going Limit 15 days. 


Return’ Limit, Three Months from Date 
of Sale, but not after October 31, 1916 











rendered productive to give you a fair 
income. Besides the winters in forested 
regions are apt to be very rainy. 

If it were not for your words * ‘I do not 


want to go to a hot country” we would | 
recommend Kern county, especially the | 
Delano district where you can obtain land | 


to be irrigated by pumping at prices rang- 
ing from $50 to $75 up, land which, when 
irrigated and in alfalfa, is worth a mini- 
mum of $150 per acre. Alfalfa yields an 
average of 8 tons per acre and good 
farmers often reach 10 tons. Deciduous 
fruits, olives, figs, berries of all kinds do 


| well, and the man who improves his land 


and sticks to it is bound to earn the re- 
ward of his efforts through the rapidly in- 
creasing value of his land. The district 
has excellent schools, good roads, electric 
power and is settled by progressive farm- 


ers. And we doubt whether it gets more | 


than 5 or 6 degrees hotter than in Twin 
Falls, though the warm growing season 
lasts considerably longer. 

The summer temperature is a little 


| lower in counties farther north, but that 
| district has no land, unimproved, that 


can be bought for less than $125 an acre 


| if it is anywhere near the quality of the 


| tude? 
| there lumber 


Delano land. 

Would you like to have us give you the 
addresses of a few progressive farmers in 
the Delano districts with whom you could 
correspond and learn of conditions at first 


hand? 


Conditions at Bend, Oregon 
Q. Having been a subscriber for four 


or five years while at Smuggler, Colo., I | 
feel privileged to ask information of your | 


free information department. 


Have spent the winter here in Florida | 


and expect to go north soon and would 
like to ask some questions about Bend, 
Oregon, as we are thinking of going there. 

How large is Bend and what 1s the alti- 
Is it an agricultural district or are 
interests there or both? 


| Does the weather go to extremes in heat 


| matics? 


and cold? Is it a good location for asth- 


while trying out the country with a view 
to buying land? I would like to know 


Could one secure employment | 


| about what living expenses and wages | 


| in population. 





| altitude is 3600 feet. 


would be.—B. W. 
DALE, FLa. 

A. The city of Bend has a population 
at the present time of approximately 
3000 people, having almost doubled _its 
population in the past six months. The 
There is a large tract 
of irrigated land in the vicinity and the 
town itself is a distributing point for a 
very large area of semi-arid homestead 
lands. To the south and southeast there 
are large bodies of timber in the vicinity 
and it is the building of two big mills at 
Bend that has caused the rapid increase 
These mills are employ- 
ing at the present time more than 1000 
men. For a few days during the winter 
season the thermometer will drop below 
zero, and while it gets rather warm in the 
summer there is usually a breeze from 
across the snow-clad mountains to the 
west that tends to temper the atmosphere. 

Owing to the elevation and the natur- 
ally dry climate the place is very favorable 
for those affected with asthma. 

One desiring employment either in the 
mills, box factory, or woods, should have 
very little difficulty in securing it. If you 


T., Fort Lanper- 











—camp down 
at the beach 


Tillamook County Beaches— 


Neah-Kah-Nie Elmore Park 
Manzanita Saltair 
Classic Ridge Oceanlake 
Manhattan Beach Barview 
Lake Lytle Bayocean 
Rockaway Netarts 


Newport — Nye Beach, Agate Beach 


Bandon Beach Coos Bay 


HE Indians say the white man is always 

getting ready to enjoy life while the 

Indian enjoys life as he goes along. 
More and more we are beginning to realize 
that we will live longer and better lives and be 
happier if we take an occasional respite from the 
daily grind of business worries and social obliga- 
tions. There is real wisdom in the old proverb 
that all work and no play makes Jack a dull boy. 
We need relaxation. The bow that is always 
strung at last loses its elasticity. When you are 
mentally and physically weary of the toil, the 
turmoil and the tumult of the work-day world 
you will find that to get back to nature and so- 
journ for a while by the sea will restore your 
poise and vigor. The need for a change of en- 
vironment and for recreation is a real need. 
The very word, recreation, tells its own story. 
Recreation means to re-create, to create anew, 
to revitalize, and make strong. 


Why not spend your vacation this year at the 
sea coast? You will come back to your work 
with keener zest after spending a few days or 
weeks by the side of old ocean. 


Low Summer Fares are available and these 
materially reduce the cost of an outing trip. 
You can rent bungalows or tents at a reasonable 
price. 


Write for copy of illustrated 


booklets ‘“Tillamook County 
Beaches,” “‘Newport” or 
“Coos Bay Country.” 


JOHN M. SCOTT 
General Passenger Agent 
PORTLAND, ORE. 


Southern Pacific 
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will correspond with Mr. Chas. W. Ers- 
kine, Manager, Bend Commercial Club, 
he will give you more definite information 
with regard to wages and the possibility 
of employment. 


A City Man on a Dairy Ranch 


Q. I read the Service Bureau each 


issue. 
rendering very valuable service. I am 


I consider it a very worthy section, 





very anxious to get a farm as it seems the | 


surest for a man to secure something by 
which one can accumulate more than the 
average salary will permit. Will you give 


me all the information and advice in re- | 
gard to land about 7 miles from Upton, | 


Wyo. Ican buy a ranch for $2000. It has 
a log house and is fenced. There is no 
stream of water, but well water can be 
had at about 20 feet. Forty acres have 
been cultivated, 40 acres are in timber, 
balance in natural grass. The terms are a 
small payment down and balance as long 
as I want by paying 8% interest. I have 
about $1200 to start. I was told that with 
this amount I could get along very well 
by buying at least 5 cows and sending 
cream to the creamery at Upton. I have 
a wife and daughter. 


Also what cheap land is there near | 


Seligman, Arizona? Is government land 


to be taken up? Which do you think best | 


‘Upton or Seligman? I have had very 
little experience in farming. I think I 
understand that such will mean self 
denial, hard labor and stick-to-itiveness. 

-W. A. B., San Disco, CAL. 

A. We hope that you will think twice 
or thrice before you sign any papers or 
pay any money for ranch property. In 
the first place, you should know that you 
cannot become a successful farmer with- 
out paying for the experience. 

The ranch you describe in Wyoming, 
on the western foot of the Black Hills, 
may be an excellent bargain, but you will 


probably lose half or all of your money | 
and your courage besides if you attempt | 


to run a dairy farm without having had 
actual experience. It would be our sug- 
gestion that you first go to a dairy some- 
where near San Diego and ask them 
for a job as milker or farm hand. You 
will probably have hard work in getting 
them to allow you to handle their cows if 


they find out that you have had no pre- | 


vious experience whatsoever. From this 
work in the neighborhood of San Diego 
you could determine before you parted 
with your money whether you were suited 
for farm labor. 

While we know nothing concerning the 
particular ranch which you describe, we 
do know that the capital you mention is 
wholly insufficient adequately to develop 
and stock a ranch of such size. Figure it 
out for yourself. You will have to pay 


down at least $250. It will cost you $200 | 


to move to Wyoming. 
will have to buy will cost you a minimum 
of $350. It will cost you at least $400 to 
sink a well and install a pump. If you 
put 20 acres into alfalfa you can figure on 
a cash outlay of $15 more an acre mini- 
mum for leveling, ditching, seeding, etc. 
In addition you will have to buy feed for 
the cows before you can produce your first 
crop. The professional homesteader, who 
is used to nothing else, might be able to 
make this enterprise go, but we do not 
believe that a city man in your circum- 
stances could possibly succeed on the ranch 
you describe with the capital you mention. 


The five cows you | 




















WILL NOT MAKE YOU 
A MILLIONAIRE, BUT— 


20 acres 


q In Fresno County, California, if you have the requisite energy and aptitude for farm life success, 
you can live comfortably and esl and “lay by” a neat sum from the earnings from a 
twenty-acre farm. 


g There are more small farms—ten to forty acres—in Fresno County than in any other section of 
California. The reason may summed up in a few words—rich soil, fine climate and cheap 
irrigation water. 

The crops grown here are the kind that find ready market at good prices,—raisins, figs, grapes, 
oranges, peaches, vegetables, etc., and the dairy and stock farm yield their greatest revenue 
under conditions almost ideal. 

gq Fresno County markets annually $40,000,000 worth of products—enough to foot an empire, 
and yet the production possibilities of the county have scarcely been scratch 

q We want more farmers. If you are oiing an opportunity to better wena send for our 
descriptive literature at once. Tell us what branch of farming appeals to you, give us an idea 
of about the amount you have available for an investment and we will write you promptly 
what opportunities are here for you. 


Send for illustrated literature and full information about successful small farm homes. 


Fresno County Chamber of Commerce 
FRESNO, CALIFORNIA 


or Sanger Chamber of Commerce, Sanger; Coalinga Chamber of Commerce, Coalinga; 
Selma Chamber of Commerce, Selma; Clovis Chamber of Commerce, Clovis; Reedley Chamber of 
Commerce, Reedley; Kingsburg Chamber of C . Kings- 

burg; Fowler Chamber of Com- s 


merce, Fowler; Parlier Chamber of — 
Commerce, Parlier; Raisin City : Rs HI 
\ a } + 






















Chamber of Commerce, Raisin City; 
Riverdale Chamber of 

ommerce, Riverdale; 
Laton Chamber of 
Commerce, Laton; Ker- 
man Chamber of Com- 
merce, Kerman; Orange 
Cove Chamber of Com- 
merce, range Cove; y 
Caruthers Chamber of Zp r 
Commerce, Caruthers; AAN 
Squaw Valley Chamber / 
of Commerce, Squaw 


Valley. 
























cALASKA 1916 


Largest—Finest—Surest—Fastest 


All outside sanitary rooms—Running hot and cold water. 
laska side-trip one-half price 


Reading lights in all berths. 
From Seattle, Victoria, Vancouver to Skagway and return, $60.00. 
¢c Address: Grand Trunk Pacific, 687 Market St., San Francisco; 302 Wilcox Bldg., Los 
Angeles; 116 Third St. Portland, Oregon; 917 Second Ave., Seattle, Wash. 527 


Auta GRAND TRUNK PACIFIC 
From Prince Rupert, $32.00. 
Granville St., Vancouver, B. C.; Wharf St., Victoria, B. C., or Passenger Traffic Department, 


Team TWIN SCREW OIL-BURNING STEAMSHIPS 
All Trans-Continental Fares app ly via Prince Rupert 
Winnipeg or Prince Rupert, Canada. 
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WANDERLUST 


"THROUGHOUT the en- 
tire land, Alaska and Ha- 
waii too, the wanderer finds 
Wells Fargo Travelers 
Checks as good as gold. 

















Safe, convenient, economical, 
of course. 


They are sold in denomina- 
tions of $10, $20, $50, $100 
or $200, at a premium of one- 
half cent on each dollar, with 
a minimum charge of ten 
cents. 


Wells Fargo Express Service 
is personal, immediate, safe. 
Use it for your packages. 


WELLS FARGO 
Yravelers Checks 


Ash the nearest Wells Fargo man or send to 51 
Broadway, New York, for booklet** Travel Funds,*? 
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ALASKANS’ 


RENDEZVOUS 


RAINIER GRAND fOTEL 


given nation-wide prestige as the Seattle 
scene in Rex Beach’s famous story “THE 

SPOILERS.” A land mark of the pioneer 
Alaska Gold Rush days where the Sour- 
doughs and men prominent in the North’s 

official life mingled then and today, lending 
a touch of romance to modern Hotel life. 
Rainier Grand Hotel provides an excellence 
in service Seon which pleases the 
most exacting. ituated conveniently to 
berths of Alaska, Steamship Companies, 
financial, theatre, and shopping districts. 

Write for literature and rates. 


RAINIER GRAND MOTEL 


UNDER PERSONAL MANAGEMENTe’CHAS.PERRY 
SEATTLE.U.S.A. 


AUSTRALIA 


Go there now! Voyage {fs delightful via Honolulu 
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and Samoa. Splendid 10,000 ton, twin-screw American steamers 
every 21 days from San Francisco (Aug. 15, Sept. 5, 26, Oct. 17) 
Return Ist class, $887.50; 2nd class, $235: including China 
and Japan, + + are “ Honolulu, $65, Folders free. 
17 Battery Place, New York, or 
OCEANIC STE AMSHIP COMPANY 1675 Market Street, 

San Francisco 
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MOTHERSILL’S 
SEASICK REMEDY 


The Thing for Trainsickness 
AT ALL LEADING DRUGGISTS 








Our Sociable War 


(Continued from page 49) 


in superior numbers. His mistake was in 
the supposition that the Mexican com- 
mander was bluffing. So far no airship 
has been invented to do long-distance de- 
tecting of bluffs. If there were such a ma- 
chine, it would not be used for the army. 
The entire output of the factory would be 
used in a game of chance whose name I 
have forgotten. 

I have gone into this matter somewhat 
extensively because it is clear that the 
scientific devices of the European war 
cannot be used in this war. If we had a 
forty-two-centimeter gun, we wouldn’t 
know what to do with it in Mexico. Gas 
bombs would be useful only as material 
for the press departments of the various 
revolutionary leaders. campaign in 
Mexico will be fought out on old-fashioned 
lines of hard riding and good scouting. 
We will go back to the lessons learned 
from Crook, Custer, Miles and Merritt. 

In a general way, the problem of the 
American army is to th j the Mexicans 
together and force them into pitched 
battles. 

The weakness of the Mexican army is 
poverty: poverty of money; poverty of 
arms; of ammunition; of food; of railroad 
rolling stock; of coal; of men. Their 
strength is their superior knowledge of 
the game and of the ground. 

To the extent that the soldiers of the 
United States can force the Mexicans to 
concentrate, the more accentuated does 
this shortage of money and supplies be- 
come; the less of a convertible asset is the 
local knowledge of the Mexican com- 
manders. 

From a strict military sense, the only 
hope of the Mexicans is to scatter like 
quail, living on the country and looting 
where they can, declining battle except 

against small detachments. A few big 
battles will exhaust their ammunition. 
The Mexicans are notoriously wasteful 
of cartridges. 

The conditions in Mexico are pitiable 
enough, but let us put human sympathy 
to one side and consider hunger and pov- 
erty only in their military significance. 

As I see them, the conditions are much 
as though the French revolution had con- 
tinued without a Napoleon bobbing up. 
Most of the better-class Mexicans have 
fled from the country. The peons, facing 
absolute starvation, have turned to fight- 
ing as a means of making a living. Revo- 
lutions have become a regular fixed trade. 
The various bandit chieftains, under the 
guise of patriotism, have rushed back 
from exile. Carranza has had no choice 
but to accept their proffers of military 
service. 

For the reasons I have stated, Carranza 
probably realizes that military strategy 
dictates the dispersion of his forces into 
small armies dashing hither and thither, 
always just beyond the reach of the more 
slowly moving American forces which 
have to carry so much grub that they can- 
not get about as fast as troops traveling 
on frijole rations. 

But for other reasons, Carranza dares 
not do what military judgment dictates. 
Were he to send a bandit chieftain off 
somewhere with an army to live on the 


country and pester the gringoes, the next 
thing he heard would be a declaration 
from the departed hero that he had de- 
cided to be the dictator of Mexico. 

Another thing that will more or less 
compel Carranza—in case of intervention 
—to do what he ought not to do from a 
strategical standpoint is the rallying call 
of an empty stomach. Most of the fight- 
ing men of the Mexican forces are under 
arms primarily because they have no 
other way to get food. In the days of the 
American occupation—if they ever come 
—it will be possible to get food without 
fighting. We will not only feed thousands, 
but will restore conditions to a point 
where the ordinary occupations of peace 
can be resumed. 

To avoid the embarrassing predicament 
of having his soldiers eat themselves out 
from under his colors, it would seem 
necessary that Carranza should keep 
them together, away from American in- 
fluences and American food. Thus i 
would seem that General Carranza is fac- 
ing the almost hopeless situation of being 
obliged to do exactly what his military 
enemy wishes him to do. 

For this reason the first phase of the 
potential campaign south of the Rio 
Grande will be far simpler for the United 
States troops than the following phase 
where the Mexicans will break up into 
small bands, probably under leaders who 
acknowledge no superior, thus to fight 
once more the fight we waged against the 
Apaches, but on a scale a thousand times 
larger. We will hear of them attacking 
lonely ranches, running off stock and 
alee the settlers. Before our troops 
can get to the scene they will have van- 
PE as the Apaches used to vanish. 

f it comes to this phase, we will doubt- 

less adopt the methods of our Apache 
campaigns. We fought Geronimo with 
other Apaches. We used native Philip- 
pine troops to fight the Filipinos. Before 
this thing is through with, you will see 
the United States restoring Mexico by 
using a Mexican native constabulary to 
run down the Mexican bandit chiefs. 
That’s the way the white man’s burden 
is toted. 
} Meanwhile, no one should make the 
mistake of underestimating the Mexican 
soldier. He is a wretched, half-starved 
little person. Because there are no pen- 
sion laws for the protection of the missus 
and the kids, he has to take them to war 
with him. He hasn’t anything in his 
haversack and often he hasn’t any pants. 
But he can fight, and among his officers 
are expert strategists who rank with the 
best European officers under whom, by 
the way, many of the Mexicans have 
studied the art of war. It means a great 
deal to the United States which type of 
officers is to prevail in the Mexican army, 
the bandits or the graduates of Chapul- 
tepec. 

As to the specific strategy to be em- 
ployed, it is reasonable to assume that 
the plan of the United States will be to 
sweep in upon the Mexicans from many 
different directions at once, like a rabbit 
drive. No doubt, when it progresses to 
that point, the country will be divided 
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Awaiting the Settler 


in Sacramento County—rich alluvial plains or fertile bottom lands, needing only 
the plow and the energy of practical farmers to become as productive and valuable 
as the splendid improved farms in this County. The land is suitable for deciduous 
fruits, grapes, berries, nuts, olives, citrus fruits, alfalfa, etc.—all the high-priced, 
quick-profit crops which make California famous. Large tracts are fast being sub- 
divided into small farms and there is plenty of opportunity for the settler to get a 
start on reasonably priced unimproved land. 


SACRAMENTO COUNTY 


CALIFORNIA 


is situated at the southern end of the great Sacramento Valley; has an area of 988 
square miles, most of which is farm land; has an abundance of water for irrigation 
purposes, both river supply and underground; ample competition rail and water 
transportation, which makes low shipping rates possible; the very best of schools 
and social life all that could be desired; splendid paved highways to every part of 
the County. 


Send for illustrated literature. Tell us what branch 
of farming interests you and ask us all the questions 
you want answered. We have special investigators, 
farm advisers, experts in all lines ready to advise and 
help the settler. 


IMMIGRATION DEPARTMENT 


Board of Supervisors, Sacramento County 
SACRAMENTO, CALIFORNIA 
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into zones and in each zone this rabbit 
drive will be repeated on a small scale. 

The first zone to be tackled will be the 
oval from Juarez to Chihuahua lying be- 
tween the Mexican National and North- 
western railroads. Another will be the 
area south of Brownsville, Laredo and 
Eagle Pass. The military operations in 
this latter area will be largely for the pur- 
pose of locking up the Mexican sources 
of food and coal. 

In a general way it is expected that we 
will find it convenient to adopt the Recon- 
centrado policy ot herding the enemy into 
camps, the method by which the English 
won the not dissimilar Boer war. 

A good many well informed army officers 
believe it will be years and years before 
our armies, once in Mexico, can retire. 
As in the Philippines we will garrison 
almost innumerable cities, feed almost 
countless people and be hated for it. 





Mobilization in the 
Northwest 
By Fred W. Vincent 


HEN the country was thrilled 
by the order of June 18, calling 
the National Guard to colors 


for border service, it found all 
arms of the militia in Oregon and Wash- 
ington recruited above prescribed mini- 
mum strength. 

Within less than ten minutes after in- 
structions flashed across the continent 
late Sunday night, Adjutant General 
Thompson of the Washington National 
Guard and Adjutant General White of 
Oregon had begun mobilization. In fact, 
White, anticipating the order by three 
hours, had his mobilization half com- 
pleted by daybreak Monday. 

Tuesday morning ““M” company, of 
Salem, 126 strong, marched into Oregon’s 
state camp at Clackamas, followed 
shortly afterward by two companies from 
Portland. Others arrived rapidly, and on 
Wednesday evening, 60 hours after Wash- 
ington’s curt orders had been received, all 
the militia, fully equipped, was encamped 
—and Oregon had won the marked honor 
of being the first state in the Union to 
complete mobilization. 

Again Oregon set marks for prepared- 
ness on Friday, June 23, when the Third 
Battalion of the Third Infantry was mus- 
tered into the service of the United States 
Government—the first body of militia in 
the country to go into service under the 
new federal law. 

Meanwhile in Washington, guardsmen 
throughout the state were gathering at 
company armories, under instructions to 
recruit to war strength preparatory to 
mobilization at American Lake. They did 
so—and several of the twelve companies 
finished with more men than needed. Sat- 
urday and Sunday, June 24 and 25, found 
columns of khaki garbed men and youths, 
boarding special trains all destined for the 
state.camp grounds south of Tacoma, 
where a detachment of infantry from 
Seattle, and Troop “B” cavalry of Ta- 
coma, had already preceded them. 

















Oregon and Washington were ready. 
Every arm embraced by war department 
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orders was prepared for the front, cavalry 
excepted. The cavalry was short of mounts. 

Oregon was instructed by Secretary of 
War Baker to mobilize the Third Regi- 
ment, infantry; Troop “A” cavalry; and 
Battery “A,” field artillery. Washing- 








ton’s contribution consisted of the Second 
Infantry; Troop “B,” cavalry; and Com- 
pany “A,” Signal Corps. _ Neither state 
was required to call out the Coast Artillery. 

When orders came, Oregon’s state in- 


fantry numbered 807 men, or 27 more | 


than necessary for a regiment on peace 
footing. This was brought to 1100 men, 
an average of 92 men to a company, with- 
in three days. 

Troop “A” cavalry totaled 78 troopers, 
and in less than 24 hours it was recruited 
to the maximum of 100. T 
compelled to turn away scores of men | 
anxious to enlist. The field battery 
jumped from 133 men to its maximum of 
171 in short order. As a result Oregon 
had a total of 1371 soldiers, fully officered 
and equipped for service within a week 
from the mobilization order. 

The Washington guard totaled 1157 
when mobilization orders were issued. 
The infantry numbéred 975 men, the sig- 
nal corps 117 and cavalry 65, or ten less 
than minimum strength. The necessary 
ten stepped forward within a few hours 
after the call. 

Recruiting went forward with a rush. 
When the various units entrained for 
American Lake, the Second Infantry 
totaled 1876 men, 40 more than war 
strength. With the signal corps and cav- | 
alry, Washington’s guard boasted 2076 | 
men, more than goo of whom were “‘rook- 
ies,” men who had sworn allegiance to the 
colors during the week. Seattle gave the 
largest number of guardsmen, 825 men, 
but “G” company of Aberdeen took 
honors for the largest company with a 
total of 185 men, 40 more than maximum 
requirements. Several companies were 
short, but were brought up to standard 
strength by transfers. 

The spectacular played no part in re- 
cruiting. In both Oregon and Washing- 
ton men flocked to armories and tem- 
porary recruiting offices and quietly 
offered service. In a few towns impromptu 
parades were held; in others some hectic 
signs calling for recruits were posted—but 
that was all. | 

Nevertheless patriotic fervor ran high. 
In towns having no militia, men hastened 
to sign their names for service in_pros- 
pective companies. Where guardsmen 
were mobilizing, huge crowds flocked to | 
the armories and cheered the boys when- 
ever they turned out for drill or marched 
away for encampment. 

Business houses, merchants, the rail- 
roads and other corporations, for example, 
showed appreciation of the guardsmen’s 
patriotism by guaranteeing them their 
ecw upon their return. Others went 

farther and agreed to give them either half 
or full salary while they remain in Uncle 
Sam’s service. Merchants declared an 
indefinite moratorium on bills unpaid and 
installments due. The daughters of the 
American Revolution launched a popular 
subscription plan to procure funds for care 
of those dependent on militiamen of slen- | 
der financial resources. | 

Oregon and Washington now have more | 
than 3400 citizen soldiers under arms— | 
| 





and back of them is a people ready to fur- | 
nis‘: others should they be called. 


The officers were | 
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son’s vivid military stories of 
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(Continued from page 26) 


powder puff an’ I allow you might mash 
one o’ them criadas.” 

Catching himself up short, Sliver 
walked to the door to expectorate. “It’s 
dreadfully clean in here,” he remarked, 
coming back. “But I reckon we'll sorter 

et used to it. Now if we on’y had a 
otal o’ aguardiente to hold a bit of a 
house warming, it ’ud—” 

Bull looked at him with sudden stern- 
ness. “Look here! We’ve got the care 


| of a young girl on our han’s. There’s 
| going to be no boozing—at least on the 


| premises. 


When you feel you kain’t 
stan’ it any longer, light out somewheres 
an’ get it over.” 

“That’s right,” Jake lent support to 
the moralities. “Though it sorter looks 
to me like she’d adopted us.” 

As a matter of fact, the girls’ talk, 
walking back to the house, quite favored 
the latter theory. While overseeing the 
housecleaning Lee had obtained tempo- 
rary surcease from her grief. She laughed 
softly at Phyllis’ remark: “Aren’t they 
big and crude and tunny?” 

“Helpless and clumsy as children. But 
just wait till I’ve had them a month.” 

“Won’t it be a lictle difficult? They’re 
grown up; can’t be treated like babies.” 

“Not a bit.” Lee laughed softly again. 
“If one of them misbehaves, I shall 
quietly draw the attention of another to 
it. Mr. Jake will correct Mr. Bull, and 
Mr. Sliver Mr. Jake. If they were girls 
they’d see through it at once. Being men 
they’ll feel quite perked up.” 

Why they should have thought it so 
funny ishardtosay. Perhaps their merri- 
ment proceeded from that obscure source 
whence issues the disappointment of a 


| woman after she has molded masculine 
| clay in her own likeness, and wishes it 


back in all of its crudity again. In any 
case, as they looked forward to that most 
delightful of feminine visions, a crude 
man-animal, tamed and parlor broke, 
they laughed again. 


CHAPTER VIII 
“THE LEOPARD’S SPOTS” 


T was not done with malice afore- 

thought, for Sliver had not quite 
reached the point where “he couldn’t 
stan’ it any longer.” It just happened. 
Heavy drinkers may be divided into three 
classes, to wit: the sporadic, who break 
out in occasional wild debauches; the 
“steadys,” who sop, sop, sop, all the time; 
and a third class which combines the 
traits of the other two. Of the Three, 
Bull represented the first, Jake the sec- 


| ond, Sliver the last and worst. 





If Sliver had not ridden his horse along 
the crest of a certain hog’s back on the 
chance that the cattle he was hunting 
might be in the ravine below, it might 
never have come to pass. If Napoleon 
Bonaparte, for matter of that, hadn’t 
developed indigestion at Waterloo; if 
Christopher Columbus had followed the 
church instead of thegisea; if Julius 
Caesar had been born a @ayty af all the cats 
on all the famous fences of history had 
happened to jump the other way, this 


world would be quite different. So let it 
sufhce that Sliver rode along the hog’s 
back. 

At its end the ridge rarkout on a wide 
bench from which Sliver,doked over the 
foothills, rolling tumultég@psly under a 
black blanket of chaparrgl out to the 
tawny valleys of the hacienda pastures, 
Below, he could see a path that ran with 
a silver stream at the bottom of the ra- 
vine. Its deep rut, no wider than the 
swing of a mule, marked it for one of 
those ancient highways whose place had 
been usurped by the Diaz railways. In 
its heyday the canyon had rung with the 
tinklings of the mule trains that trams- 
ported aguardiente, maize, tobacco, :e- 
rapes and,eloths, between Mexico Ciry 
and San@@ Fe: tof that great trafic 
there now’ remained barely enough ‘o 
support the little fonda that lay with its 
mule patio almost at Sliver’s feet. 

Though no one was in sight, he set 
down certain moving black dots as 
chickens, goats or pigs. Thus assured of 
tenancy and thinking that he might pick 
up some news of his strays, he rode on 
down a trail that zigzagged through the 
chaparral. 

Looking down from above, Sliver had 
noted the resemblance of the place to the 
lair back on the miner’s bench in Sonora. 
The ramada of grass and cornstalks 
might have been the same. Only that 
she was younger and prettier, the Mexi- 
can girl who knelt before a metate grinding 
tortilla paste could have passed for Rosa 
herself. Though Mexican Indian, some 
vagrant Spanish strain had pushed up her 
brow, reduced her cheekbones, shortened 
her waist and lengthened her limbs. 
Masses of black hair framed her oval 
face. Her eyes were velvet pools; the 
nose small and well shaped. Her bare 
arms tapered from fine shoulders to small 
wrists, and if she followed Juno rather 
than Psyche in her luxurious molding she 
was pliant as a willow, carried her shapely 
poundage with an effect of slimness. 

If Sliver noted these desirable personal 
assets, his interest therein disappeared 
after he had spied the sign, “FONDA,” 
over the door. True, the month which 
had now elapsed since they entered Lee’s 
service had not, however, been entirely 
“dry.” At the close of each day’s work 
the Three took their copa with the an- 
cienos at the hacienda store in the Mexi- 
can fashion. But the application of 
liquor in such medicinal doses to a thirst 
like Sliver’s was equivalent to the squirt- 
ing of gasoline upon a fire. Now, as he 
gazed at the sign, spirituous desires flamed 
within him. It was with difficulty that 
his dry lips formed his question to the 
girl. 

Was there a copita of aguardiente to be 
had? 

Nodding, she rose, and as she let down 
a small wooden door in the wall, Sliver’s 
glance licked the rows of bottles within. 

Tequila, anisette, aguardiente, mescal, 
every variety of liquid fire with which 
che Mexican peon burns out his stomach, 
stood there in deadly array. Beginning 
at one end, Sliver worked his way, during 
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the next two hours, along the row, and 
had just started back again when, with 
some surprise, he noted a most curious 
phenomenon, to wit, the gray hair and 
deep wrinkles the girl had suddenly ac- 
quired. Quite unaware that she had re- 
signed his thirst to her father and was 
even then vigorously rubbing tortilla paste 
behind his back, he solemnly studied — 
startling metamorphosis. Drunk as 

was, his cowman’s instinct had kept his 
warned of the sun’s declension. Sure, 
now, that he had had enough, he paid his 
score, gravely addressing his host, mean- 
while, concerning his changed appearance. 

“You sh’edn’t do it. It’s—hard on the 
nerves. Keep i it up an ’—you'll drive your 
custom away. 

Having climbed into the saddle, he 
remained there because of that merciful 
provision of nature by which a man may 
ride long after he has lost the power to 
walk. Realizing his condition, he left the 
business of going home to his horse. 
While it carried him down the canyon 
and out across the plains he concen- 
trated his remaining energies on “The 
Cowboy’s Lament,” howling its one 
hundred and one verses at the top of his 
voice, sending warning of his coming a 
full mile ahead. 


N the meantime, Bull with Lee, Jake 

“on his lonely,” had pursued the 
search for the strays in other directions. 
It chanced that luck rode with the former. 
Returning home at sundown, Jake saw 
them driving the cattle along a shallow 
valley. 

During the month which had elapsed 
since her father’s death Lee had taken 
the only real panacea for grief—hard 
work. In addition to the management of 
the house criadas she exercised a feudal 
over-lordship over the hacienda peons. 
Besides hiring and letting, leasing of 
lands on charges, she acted as judge in 
their squabbles, adviser in their small 
affairs, comforter in trouble. In addition, 
her womanhood brought extra duties. 
She had to godmother the babes, attend 
christenings, doctor the sick, lend her 
patronage to the bazles and fiestas. 

Most of these duties she discharged in 
the mornings. Afternoons she donned her 
man’s riding togs and rode out with the 
Three, rounding up strays, new-born 
calves and foals. At nights her fair head 
might be seen under a golden aureole lent 
by the lamp, while she mended or made 
for them and herself. If it lacked the 
stimulation and color of city life, it was, 
at least, a healthy and honest existence. 
Already it had restored her shocked 
nerves, given back her roses. She had 
never been prettier than when, reining 
in, she looked back at Jake as he came a 

“We found them! we found them? 
Her pride in the fact provoked Jake’s 
smile. “They were up in the Canyon del 
Norte. Whatever in the world is that?” 

It might have been anything from the 
last puff of a worn-out calliope to the yelp 
of a sick coyote, for at its best Sliver’s 
voice rarely came within a quarter of a 
mile of a specified tune, and an hour’s 
steady tearing into “The Cowboy’s 
Lament” had not improved its tone. As 
the raucous strains came floating down the 
wind Lee burst into a bubbling little laugh. 

“Mr. Sliver isn’t hardly what you 
could call a singer. Is he—often taken 
like that?” , 
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Real Estate—Washington 


P atents 





Workingmen—Look! If you want a little 
farm you should buy it close to where you can earn 
wages. That's the one way to make good. Good 
land, close to things and where there is lots of work. 
That’s my proposition. Only a little money neces- 
sary. 10 years to pay. When your farm is im- 

roved you are independent Full information 
ree. H. C. Peters, Central Bldg., Seattle, Wash. 








For Sale, 5 acre place with 4 room house and 
good barns. 144 miles from the beautiful town of 
Mt. Vernon, Wn. No severe winters; stock can feed 
in pasture all year; level land that will grow all 
kinds of crops; extra good situation for poultry; full 
ene te pa mailed on request. Price $1500—Four 

pane and fifty can remain on mortgage. Address 

. U. DeForest, Sedro bisscmmadh Wn. 





Far arm Lands F or > Sale 


You can do better on a Southern Farm. 
Send for a year’s subscription Free to our beautifully 
illustrated magazine, The Southern Homeseeker, 
which tells all about good, low-pric ed land and 
southern opportunities. Write F. H. LaBaume, 
Agrl. Agt., N. & W. Ry., 267 Arcade Bidg., 
Roanoke, Va. 





Motion Pictures 


Authoritative Course in Photo Play Writing, 
including Model Play, full List of Producers who 
buy, and regular $10 Course complete, only $3 post- 

aid. Booklet free. Scenario Exchange, 205R- 
West 107th St., New York. 











Patents Secured or Fee Returned. Send 
sketch or model for free search, report, and advice, 
Manufacturers want Kimmel patents. Latest and 
most complete patent book ever published for free 
distribution. George P. Kimmel, 242 Barrister 
Building, Washington, D. -C. 





Patents that Protect t and Pay. Advice and 
books free. Highest references. Best results. 
Promptness assured. Send sketch or model for 
search. Watson E. C 2s Patent Lawyer, 624 
F Street, Washington, D. 


Wanted Ideas. Write for List of Inventions 
wanted. $1,000,000 in prizes offered for inventions. 
Our four books sent free. Send sketch for free 
opinion as to patentability. Victor J. Evans & Co., 
Patent Attorneys, 751 Ninth, Washington, D. C. 








Who can think of some 

Protect your ideas, they 
may bring you we -alth. Write for ‘‘Needed Inven- 
tions’’ and ‘‘Patent Buyers.” 5 ph & Co., 
Patent Attys., 627 F., Washington, D. C 


Wanted—An Idea. 
simple thing to patent? 





Ideas Wanted—Manufacturers are writing 
for patents procured through me. Three books 
i list hundreds of inventions wanted sent free. 

* Ip you market your invention. Advice free, 

. B. Owen, 105 Owen Bldg., w ashington, D. C. 


A gents Wanted 


Salesmen selling restaurant, hotel, cafe, 
cigar, pool, drug, general store trade can do bi 


business with our new live pocket side line. A 











merchant's towns 100,000 and under want it. $5.00 
commission each sale. No collecting. No expense 
or risk to merchant. We take back all unsold 


Chicago, Ill. 


Canfield Mfg. c 0., 208 Sigel St., 


goods. 














Photoplays wanted by 48 companies; $10 to 
$500 each paid for plays. No correspondence course 
or experience needed. Details sent Free to beginners. 
on your ideas. Producers League, 349, St. Louis, 
Mo. 











Help Wanted 


A position Is open for you in the Government 
service after we have helped you qualify. My money 
back offer guarantees it. Write quick for “~ free 
book DA-914. Earl Hopkins, Washington, D. C. 





Write news items and short stories for pay 
in spare time. Copyright book and plans free. 
Press Reporting Syndicate, 452 St. Louis, Mo. 


M Cvile Cous 


Australian Black Opals—We are headquarters 
for these beautiful Gems, as well as all other precious 
and semi-precious stones. Mounted to order. Ill- 
ustrated book free. The Gem Shop, 925-27 Phelan 
Bldg., San Francisco, Cal. 





Cash for Coupons. We buy, sell, or exchange 
all kinds of cigar, cigare te, tobacco, grocery, and 
trading stamps. Levy & McKaye Coupon Ex- 
change Station. 204 Mercantile Place (upstairs), 
Los Angeles. Oldest and most reliable Coupon 
House « on the C oast. 








Ginseng and Golden Seal make big mone 
on small plot of ground. Booklet 10c telling all 
about it. The Rising Sun Ginseng Nursery, Box 
330, Narrows, Ky. 














INQUIRIES AT FIVE CENTS EACH 


Three insertions of our classified ad in 
SUNSET MAGAZINE, soliciting in- 
quiries on ‘“‘Hol!ywood, the Favorite hes 
hill Suburb of Los Angeles,” have brought 
us 159 replies and they are coming in at 
the rate of four or five daily. I figure it 
cost me less than five cents a reply. Other 
magazines I have used cost me eighty-one 
cents a reply. 

SUNSET certainly reaches the people 
who are planning to come to the Pacific 
Coast. 

C. H. Lreprncorr & Co., 
Los Angeles, Cal. 














ONE DOLLAR A LINE 


The Classified Advertising columns of 
Sunset offer a cheap, effective means 
for reaching Sunset’s thousands of 
readers. The rate for announcements 
in this department is $1.00 per line 
each insertion. Check should accom- 
pany order. Send for booklet “The 
Evidence.” 


SUNSET MAGAZINE 


460 Fourth St. San Francisco 











DO YOU LIKE TO DRAW? 


THAT’S ALL WE WANT TO KNOW 


Now we wItt wot give you any GRAND 
Prize Or 8 lot of Free sturr if you 
answer this ad. Nor do we claim to 
make you RICH IN A WEEK. But if you 
are anxious to develop your talent 
{j, with a successful cartoonist, so you can 
make money, send a copy of this picture 
with 6e in stamps for portrotio of car- 
toons and SAMPLE Lesson PLATE, and let 
us explain. 
THE W. L. EVANS School of Cartooning 
820 Leader Bldg., CLEVELAND, 0. 











STUDY“ HOME 


With a Western School. Every city is 
crowded with untrained men and women, 
working for a bare living, while thousands 
of business firms are constantly looking for, 
and will pay good salaries to trained help. 
Why don’t you let us prepare you for promotion? 
Have helped thousands of others. Sixty home- 
study courses. Write for free catalog today. 


MODERN SCHOOL OF CORRESPONDENCE 









Dept. S. 525 Market Street, San Francisco, Cal., U.S. A. 
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BRAE MAR 


SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


LANGARA 


SCHOOL FOR BOYS 
RELIGIOUS"———NON-SECTARIAN 


These institutions are unexcelled on the Pacific Coast 
for locations, buildings, staff and cultural standards. 
Both schools maintain physical directors. Combining 
the most thorough Academic training and possessing 
the characteristic features of the leading American 
and British Residential Schools. Schools are entirely 
separate, being located in different parts of Shaugh- 
— Heights overlooking the Residential part of the 
ity. 


For Calendar and particulars we either school 
address D. McRAE 


WESTERN RESIDENTIAL SCHOOLS 


VANCOUVER, B. C. CANADA 

















PREPAREDNESS 
THE GIRL FROM 


ST. ELIZABETH SCHOOL 
(Episcopal) 

will invariably hit the mark in body, mind 

and character. 

How and why is explained in the school 

folder sent upon application. 

Special rates for summer session. 

MT. WASHINGTON LOS ANGELES 


The Eleanor Miller School 


oie a 
Alddress: Principal, Eleanor Miller School 
PASADENA CALIFORNIA 


CastillejaSchool for Girls 


A dited to Colle East and West. Grammar and 
Primary Depavteente. Send for illustrated catalogue 
Principal: Mary I. Lockey, A. 
PALO ALTO. CALIF. 


Miss Harker’s School for Girls 


PALO ALTO, CALIFORNIA 


—— | ——_—. 
FIFTEENTH _YEAR OPENS AUGUST 28, 1916 
Book upon Application 







































CUMNOCK SCHOOL OF EXPRESSION AND ACADEMY 


Art, Dramatics, Aesthetic Dancing, Literary Interpretation, Voice, 
Story Telling, Public Speaking and Written Expression. Academy, 
College Preparatory and Home Makers courses. School opens Oct. 
8rd. Write for catalogue. 1534 So. Figueroa St., Los Angeles, Cal. 
What Is It 


SrtingYout SL AMMER? 


When you are held back by FAULTY SPEECH, Fear and Failure to 

talk when conditions demand? I was myself thus afflicted for 

over 80 years and well know its terrible effects. MY NATURAL 

METHOD of treatment never fails tocure. PRIVATE INSTRUCTION 

ONLY. Write or call for full particulars. 

William E, Bassett, Principal and Instructor 
The Bassett Inst., Nevada Bank Bidg., 14 Montgomery St., 

San Francisco, Cal. 














THE HARVARD SCHOOL 
LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 
(MILITARY). Fits for College or Business. Ideal all- 
the-Year Health Conditions. Accredited to West Point, 
and other Colleges. Develops boys Mentally, Morally 
= wt fe Chemical and Physical Laboratories— 

bonnes) Shops—Ten-acre Campus laid out for 
a Athletic sports—Quarter mile track—Two Gymna- 
siums—Shower Baths—Detailed U.S. Army Officer— 
Indoor Rifle Range—Military Band—Annual Encamp- 
ment. Highest Ref- 
erences. Write for 
illustrated Catalog “‘S.” 
R. B, GOODEN, A. M., 
B.D.,Head Master, 
Los Angeles, California 
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—*. could have answered quite eas- 
ily, Sliver’s vocal efforts being ever 
timed by his potations. Instead, they 
looked at each other in blank disgust. Nor 
was answer necessary, for just then Lee 
dug in her spurs and shot after a wild steer 
that had taken a sudden notion to go 
back to the Canyon del Norte. 

“Piously drunk!” Jake swore loudly as 
soon as she passed beyond earshot. 
“Wonder where he got it. 

“Search me,” Bull shrugged. “The 
question is how to stop him. You know 
what to expect if he’s loose an’ drunk 
among all them peonas. You ride on an’ 
head him off. Don’t stan’ any nonsense. 
Bat him over the can if nec’ssary.” 

The admonition was not required, for 
Jake was always thorough. Neither was 
it his habit to waste time on argument or 
persuasion. Having roped Sliver, ten 
minutes thereafter, from behind a con- 
venient bush, he gagged and cinched him 
in his saddle, hustled him in by the back 
gate of the compound, had him lashed to 
his catre in their adobe before Lee and 
Bull arrived. 

So far, all was well. Their real troubles 
began when at supper Bull replied to 
Lee’s inquiry concerning Sliver’s absence 
that he, “‘wasn’t feeling well.” 

She jumped up at once. “Oh, the poor 
fellow! I must go and see what he can 
eat!” 

A vivid mental picture of the “poor 
fellow,” gagged san lashed to his catre, 
filled them with consternation. Bull in- 
wardly cursed himself for not having 
reported Sliver absent. But while he 
floundered, beating his brains for a second 
excuse, the crafty Jake supplied it. 

“T wouldn’ t—really, Miss.” 

She stopped, halfway along the por- 
tales. He had spoken so earnestly. 
“Why not? Is it—catching?” 

Bull would have replied in the affirma- 
tive, regardless of further complications. 
Jake shook his head. “No, it’s just 
chills an’ fever, a sorter constitutional 
ague he’s taken with at this time o’ the 
year. But—well, Miss, it’s this way, 
Sliver’s that bashful, though you mightn’t 
think it to look at him, he’d die of shame 
if a young lady was to see him in his 


bunk. 
She hesitated, then came back. “But 
Jake clinched the 


—he ought to be looked after.” 

“He has been.” 
victory. ‘‘A copa’s the finest thing in the 
world for chills. He’s had a couple an’ 
was sleeping like a babe when we come 
in. 

She gave in with a sigh. “Then we 
won’t wake him. But you must take him 
a tray when you go out.” 

But if her dominant instinct was thus, 
for the time, frustrated, it broke out more 
violently the following morning. When 
Sliver would fain have carried his aching 
head and sick stomach out to some se- 
cluded portion of the range to be wretched 
at his ease, Lee “‘shooed” him like a sick 
chicken into a corner of the patio; there 
to be coddled and doctored with slops 
and brews compounded by her brown 
maids, every mother’s daughter of whom 

her own infallible “remedio.” His 
real contrition was made none the 
lighter by the veiled jestings of his com- 
panions at meals. 

“Invalid looks a bit better,” Jake 
would opine. 

“A week’s careful nursing orter bring 


him around,” Bull would add. Then, 
while prodding him with secret jibes, 
they ate with a zest that turned his poor, 
burned-out stomach. 


_— night, moreover, he furnished the 
text for a rude sermon after they got 
him alone in the adobe. “I s’pose neither 
of you saints would ha’ stopped even to 
smell of it,” he sarcastically inquired 
after confessing how and where he had 
obtained the liquor. 

“?Tain’t that,” Bull admonished him. 
“T’m pretty near due for a bust myself. 
But when it hits, you bet I’ll go some- 
wheres so’s the sight of my hoggishness 
ain’t a-going to offend our girl. No, 
’tain’t that you acquired a bun we're 
kicking at, but that you toted it back 
here.” 

“You bet y’u,” Jake added. “Next 
time you’re took that-a-way, have ’em 
hide your horse, then lie down with your 
nose in it an’ don’t budge till you’re 
through. Have you done, now, or is 
there anything out there you forgot to 
drink?” 

“Through? Oh, Lordy, Lordy,” Sliver 
groaned. ‘My liver’s burned right out!” 

“ Bueno!” Jake nodded his satisfaction. 
“Then if you ve finished I’m free to begin. 
My fingers has been itching to get into a 
game for a week. That’s where you fel- 
lows have me at a disadvantage. All 
you've gotter do is to find a bottle, but 
mine’s simply gotter have cards in it. I 
don’t get off short of El Paso. I reckon 
some of that important mining business 
of our’n calls for my presence there the 
day after tomorrow.” 

“All right, get it over,” Bull agreed, 
after a moment’s rumination. ‘Tell her 
at breakfast. She’ll fix you up with the 


fare.” 

“Tell her at breakfast? Jake 
looked his scorn. ‘An’ have her runnin 
an’ fixing me out with socks an’ shirts an 
things like I was going off on honest busi- 
ness. Not on your life! When she looks 
at me, so amiable and trustful, like she 
felt I was straight grain through an’ 
through, I simply kain’t fix up my mouth 
for a good lie. No, you fellows can jest 
give me all you’ve got. With any kind 
of luck it’ll turn you big interest. You 
can tell her that I left in the night so’s to 
catch an early train.” 

So real was his feeling, he did rise and 
leave before daylight. But thereby his 
moment of shame was merely postponed. 


? ” 


_ Jake arrived in El Paso—but 
the less said about his sojourn there 
the better. Hisoperations, which included 
the fleecing of some cattlemen, would 
not make edifying reading. He may be 
picked up again at the moment he was, 
as aforesaid, overtaken by shame when 
Lee spied him, a week later, coming 
through the patio gateway. 

“Oh, you poor man!” she exclaimed at 
the sight of his haggard face. “They 
must have worked you all night.” 

“Which they did work me overtime,” 
he confessed to Bull in the adobe that 


evening. “Five days an’ most of the 
nights I sat inter one game. Look at 
this:” 


The roll he held up contained two 
thousand and some odd hundreds of 
American dollars. “When I seen how 
the luck was heading my way I pulled a 
side partner into the game, for I saw 
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what a chance it was to fatten Miss Lee’s 
hand. . He was a— 

“What are you crinkling your nose 
at?” he hotly demanded of Bull. “This 
ain’t no tainted money. I took it from 
some sports that had been buying horses 
from Mexican raiders. Mebbe some of 
‘em came from this very ranch. Any- 
way, in default of finding the real owners, 
who has a better right to their money 
than the little girl?” 

“?*Tain’t that.” Bull shook his head. 
“JT was on’y thinking that I’d liefer you 
tried to give it her than me. She don’t 
look like she’d take easily to charity.” 

“That so?” Jake regarded him cyn- 
ically. “Now kain’t you jest hear me a- 
saying, ‘Please, Miss, will you please 
take this, you need it so bad?’ But is 
there any reason why she should object 
to us investing a couple of thousand in 
horses?” 

‘No. But she will.” 

And Bull was right. When, next 
morning, Jake, speaking for the Three, 
made his proposition, Lee shook her 
head. “It’s only a question of time before 
the revolutionists run off all the stock. 
Then where would be your two thousand 


dollars?” 


“In the same box with yours—stowed 
safely away where we can’t spend or lose 
it till Uncle Sam makes Mexico pay our 
claims,” Jake argued. “The risk we're 
willing to take, because we expect to buy 
cheap on that account.” 


s ‘ 
At that she wavered; with a little more | 
pressing, acceded. And thus, by devious | 


ways did the blind god of Chance atone 
for many a former error, turning evil to 
good, if only for once. 


In the September instalment Bull dis- 
covers that Lee has a Mexican suttor. 











Whereupon, with the grace of his name- | 


sake in a china-shop, he proceeds to pick 
an American winner for her fair hand. 





Viva Ruiz! 


(Continued from page 77) 


and led it back to the grieving old man. 
He squatted in the sand and removed his 
own boots. The colonel watched him 
with a growing light of comprehension in 
his eyes. Bretherton walked over to him. 

‘No one in the world knows about this 
but packer Jessup and myself, sir. We 
can go back to Coyote. You can go in 
and say that there is no danger at Dos 
Pasos. You can say that Ruiz has with- 
drawn with an inconsiderable following 
to the hills. You can rely on us, sir.” 

The old man got up looking puzzled but 
relieved. 

“T haven’t any shoes,” he said hope- 


lessly. 

Then Bretherton played his trump of 
trumps. He looked Colonel Dorfus in the 
eye. 


“Father-in-law,” said he, “can you 
wear my boots?” 

A slow smile broke over the colonel’s 
harried face. 

“Son,” said he slowly, “I’d wear them 
if they were apple seeds.” 
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New fngland 
CONSERVATORY 
George W. Chadwick, OF MU SIC 


Director 
Boston, Mass. 


Year Opens 
Sept. 21st, 1916 


The Largest and Best Equipped School of Music 


Located in the music center of America, It affords pupils the environment and atmosphere so neces- 
sary to a musical education. Its complete organization, its imposing Conservatory Building, splendid 
equipment, and the Residence Building offer exceptional facilities for students. 


Complete Curricul 


Owing to the practical training of students in our Normal Department, graduates are much in de- 
mand as teachers. 





Courses in every branch of Music, applied and theoretical, including Opera. 


The free privileges of lectures, concerts and recitals, the opportunities of ensemble practice and ap- 
pearing before audiences, and the daily associations are invaluable advantages to the music student. 

A Complete Orchestra offers advanced punils in voice, piano, organ and violin experience in rehearsals 
and public appearances with orchestral accompaniment. 

RALPH L. FLANDERS, General Manager 


Dramatic Department. Prac‘ical training in acting. 
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Founded in 1867 by Clara Baur and assisted in its growth by a unique 
musical atmosphere, 


Cincinnati Conservatory x Music 


has attained a position of note asa center of musical education. Its reputation 
for developing artists of great ability is nation wide. The Conservatory 
faculty is composed of men and women from Europe and America conspicuous 
for their artistic achievements. 
The curriculum includes every branch of musical endeavor, with opportu- 
nity of work with the Conservatory Orchestra, Opera, Chorus, and En- 
semble Classes; alsoin Expression, Languages, Composition and English 
Literature. Pupils are educated for teaching or for professional careers. Post- 
graduate courses—Residence Department with superior equipment. 
Remarkably beautiful and spacious grounds and buildings located within easy 
access of all that Cincinnati offers in music and art. 

For catalogue and terms address 

MISS BERTHA BAUR, Directress, Highland Ave. and Oak St., Cincinnati, Ohio 

Limited number of scholarships open in Opera, also in Composition under Edgar Stillman- Kelley 
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An honest business fam- 
ily, consisting of man- 
ufacturers, jobbers and re- 
tailers, is driving through 
the forest of distribution to 
the market place. The 
woods are beset with hun- 
gry wolves, and the only 
safe route is along the 
well-marked road of in- 
telligent advertising. The 
driver is a safe and expe- 
rienced Advertising direc- 
tor and the members of 
the party are 


“What Fools these Mortals Be’”’ 








other, each striving to con- 
trol. Their weapons are 
turned against each other 
and immediately their 
common enemies, Fraudu- 
lent Advertising, Dis- 
honest Merchandising, 
and Unfair Competition 
come closer to the sleigh. 
The wolves realize that 
their victims are being 
prepared for them. Their 
jaws snap eagerly in an- 
ticipation of the feast. It 
is evident that 





armed with 


the entire 


This is one of a series to party is 











cash resources, 
ability and 
e x perience, 
with which 
they may fight 
their common 
enemy, the 
wolves. They 
are all anxious 
to obtain the 
profits await- 
ing them at 


Advertise Advertising— 
by the Associated Adver- 
tising Clubs of the World 
(headquarters Indianap- 
olis). The illustration is 
used through the courtesy 
of the publishers of 
“Puck” The text was 
prepared by Merle Sidener, 
chairman of the National 
Vigilance Committee of the 
Associated Advertising 
Clubs. Write for booklet, 
written for buyers like 
yourself. Every man or 
woman who buys any kind 
of commodities will find it 
profitable reading. 


doomed if the 
family con- 
flict continues. 
One by one 
the mem- 
bers will be 
dragged down 
by the wolves. 
Their fate is 
inevitable— 
but harken ! 











the market 





Hear those 





place and they 
show some impatience at 
the time the journey re- 
quires. Finally there is a 
dispute as to a shorter 
course to be followed. The 
manufacturer, the jobber, 
the retailer and the con- 
sumer, each insists on dic- 
tating the way. Suddenly 
they seize the reins and the 
frightened horses plunge 
off the established road. 
Then the men attack each 


shouts ata 
distance! Another party is 
approaching at top speed! 
There is yet hope, for it is 
the Vigilance Patrol main- 
tained by The Associated 
Advertising Clubs of the 
World. Business will be 
rescued! The guns of the 
truth-in-advertising forces 
will. be turned on the 
marauders and the family 
will be conducted to the 
= fety of public confi- 
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Wart oage a 
Deviled Ham anal eee 
pithy. M'Neill & Libby, Chica®? aa = = te eS 





For the long ride or the 

light supper—for the indoor 

spread or the outdoor frolic 

7 ) —for picnic or party—Libby’s 
Dried B Famous Flavor Foods mean ) 
No a ease and confidence to_ | eans 


,, “ITH Tomato SAUCE 


hostess or housewife. iby, MeNone Lakhs, Chic 
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| Libby, M°Neill & Libby, Chicago _ 

















Headed Right 


Wherever you travel, you re on 
the right track when your car carries 
Firestone equipment. Wise tourists 
are strong for Firestones, because 


they are dependable—built for wear 
and tear of all kinds. 


Built to stand rough roads and try~ 
ing climates. Built to save wear 
and tear of hard going both for 
you and the car. 


Firestone Accessories 
Are Touring Necessaries 


Firestone service 18s everywhere. 


Use it for Most Miles per Dollar. 
Firestone Tire and Rubber Co. 


‘* America’s Largest Exclusive 
Tire and Rim Makers”’ 


Akron, Ohio—Branches 
and Dealers 


Everywhere 





Test 


TIRES 


